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BUSINESS interests in the United 

States are again being subjected 
to the strain periodically imposed upon 
them by a revision of the tariff. 
Whether one believes in high protection, 
moderate duties or absolute free trade, 
all must realize that the uncertainty pre- 
ceding a change in the tarif Jaws of 
the country unfavorably affects busi- 
ness enterprise. As a matter of fact, 
the fear engendered by tariff revision, 
like that of death, lies most in appre- 
hension. So long as the Republican 
party remains in power the doctrine of 
protection is likely to be maintained, 
and while the schedules may be shaken 
up and altered in various ways, the 
duties will probably not be much low- 
ered. It may well be questioned wheth- 
er it would not be better to let the tariif 
alone, seeing that business is to be 
greatly disturbed and probably to little 
purpose. Some day, perhaps, when the 
Democratic party is more wisely and 
more ably led, the battle of protection 
vs. “tariff for revenue only” will be 
fought over again as it was in the 
CLEVELAND campaigns, but until that 
time it is doubtful whether the altera- 
tions made in the tariff by the party 
now in power are of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the partial paralysis 
of business which always precedes a 
remodelling of the tariff. 

While the protective doctrine is not 
likely to be abandoned for some time 
to come, as the industries of the coun- 
try grow in strength and importance, 
there is a tendency, even among Re- 
publican protectionists. to modify their 


The desire to extend our for- 
eign trade is partly responsible for this 
changed view, for manufacturers un- 
derstand very well that international 
trade can not be wholly one-sided— 
that if we would sell to other coun- 
tries, they must also have the privilege 
of selling to us. Our “infant indus- 
tries” have grown so big that the cry 
for their protection excites what ‘the 
reporters ot debates in Congress de- 
scribe as “derisive laughter.” But the 
difference in wages paid here and 
abroad is still used as an argument for 
sustaining the protective system. 

Possibly the periodical disturbance 
of business now incident to tariff legis- 
lation might be avoided by placing the 
whole subject in the hands of a com- 
mission that would recommend desir- 
able changes from time to time. This 
plan might seriously affect a single 
industry, but could hardly be so in- 
jurious to business as a whole as is the 
present plan of upsetting the tariff sys- 
tem completely once in a decade. 


views. 


BY modifying the rules of the House 
of Representatives, the “leaders” 
of that body who have heretofore car- 
ried out their programmes with a high 
hand, have received an intimation that 
public sentiment is not yet quite dead. 
The disgraceful manner of forcing the 
Aldrich-Vreeland bill through the 
House, practically without debate, will 
be recalled. Under the rules as modi- 
fied recently it will be more difficult to 
repeat a performance of that kind. 
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It is probable that in the future it 
may not be so easy as it has been to 
force through bad financial legislation 
on the pretext of a supposed political 
or other emergency. Any bill framed 
as a result of the Monetary Commis- 
sion’s report will have to stand debate 
in the House and be approved by the 
public opinion of the country. This 
may not be altogether comforting to 
those who have mapped, out a complete 
financial and banking policy which 
they hoped to rush. through under the 
iron-clad rules that have so long gov- 
erned the House, but it is an indication 
that the people have not wholly lost 
interest in the management of their af- 
fairs. 


ECENTLY the Pennsylvania 

Railroad Company decided that 

in placing future loans it would invite 

competitive bids instead of engaging a 

single banking house or syndicate to 
underwrite the loans. 

While this plan has some advantages 
in times when money is easy, in that 
it enables the company to get a better 
price for its securities, it is open to 
some 
not favorable, for not infrequently 
concerns in the best credit find it diffi- 
cult to float loans on acceptable terms 
at such times without the help of bank- 
ers. 

Probably the bankers and banking 
syndicates weuld not relish being called 
or only when the money market is tight 
and having their services dispensed 
with at other times. 

Experience has shown that the meth- 
od of placing loans by competitive bid- 
ding is not always beneficial to a 
corporation or municipality. The en- 
hanced prices thus obtained for the se- 
curities sold may be more than offset 
by an occasional failure to float a loan 
at a satisfactory price, damaging the 
credit of the corporation or municipal- 


objections when conditions are. 
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ity and depreciating its outstanding se- 
curities. 

Bankers making a specialty of float- 
ing large corporate or municipal loans 
have developed their business until it 
has become almost a science. Like all 
specialists, they charge a good round 
sum, but probably, all things consid- 
ered, not more than their services are 
worth. , 


EW YORK CITY has become so 
complex a municipal organiza- 
tion with such vast annual expenditures 
that the opportunities for waste and 
extravagance, always sufficiently numer- 
ous, have multiplied with the growth 
of the city’s population and the in- 
crease of its outlays. With a view to 
abolishing the present waste, due to 
the absence of the checks afforded by a 
modern and efficient accounting sys- 
tem, the Merchants’ Association through 
its committee on Taxation and Finance, 
has reported a plan for reforming the 
city’s system of accounts, records and 
reports. This committee is composed 
of Professor Joseph F. Johnson, Frank 
A. Vanderlip, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, Comptroller Herman 
A. Metz, Robert C. Ogden, Nathan 
Bijur and William B. Howland. 
The committee advocates the crea- 
tion of 4 commission, to be called the 


“Commission to Revise the Public Ac- 
counts, Statistical Records and Reports 
of the City of New York,” to consist 
of the Comptroller and five others. It 
is proposed that such commission shall 


have power to appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of a secretary, counsel, ac- 
countants, engineers, clerks, and such 
other assistants as may be necessary. 
The commission is to examine into 
the functions, organization, operations 
and methods of every division of the 
city government, including the local 
courts, and those branches of the coun- 
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ty governments whose expenses are 


paid by the city. 
The commission 
system of controlling accounts for the 


is then to devise a 


Department of Finance; a system of 
operating accounts for each depart- 
ment or division; a system of. statisti- 
eal operating records for each depart- 
ment or division adapted to show all 
the physical facts affecting the efti- 
ciency and economy of its administra- 
tion; and a system of statistical reports 
for each department or division, which 
shall set forth in prescribed tabular 
and statistical form for each fiseal year, 
and in comparative form for a series 
of years, in summary and in detail, all 
the financial, operating, and other de- 
tails necessary or pertinent to a full 
exhibit of the efficiency and economy 
with which such department, bureau, 
board, commission or other division or 
sub-division is administered. 

The commission is to install and put 
in actual operation the systems devised 
by it, after which they are to be super- 
vised by the Department of Finance. 

The banks of the State of New York 
—the savings banks in particular—as 
holders of large amounts of New York 
City bonds are vitally interested in 
whatever tends to curb extravagance 
and waste in the expenditures of that 
city. Although New York is one of 
the richest cities of the world, its cred- 
it is perhaps much lower than it ought 
to be or than it would be if more busi- 
methods of financial admin- 
istration were employed. An efficient 
system of accounting is one of the first 
and most important steps to be taken 
to insure economy and a fair return 


ness-like 


for the outlays incurred. 

The plan outlined by the committee 
of the Merchants’ Association seems 
well calculated to insure the installa- 
tion of needed reforms in the manage- 
ment of New York City’s finances. A 
bill embodying the committee’s recom- 
mendations has been introduced in the 


State legislature, and should become a 
law. 


UBLICITY in banking, so much 
relied on as a banking safeguard 
in the United States, is not employed 
to anything like the same extent in the 
United Kingdom. Except the half- 
yearly statements, only a few of the 
London banks publish reports of their 
condition. 
Recently, 
veloped a movement in favor of greater 
banking publicity. Last fall a 
mittee was appointed by the Associ- 
ated Chambers of 
sider “the restrictive laws relating to 


however, there has de- 


coln- 


Commerce to con- 
currency and banking in the United 


Kingdom.” This committee has now 
made its report, of which we find the 
following summary in a London dis- 
patch to the New York “Journal of 
Commerce”: 
“It points to the greater fluctuations 
in bank rates 
urges that they 
admits that no 


than minimize them, and adds that, in 


here than elsewhere, 
are injurious to trade, 


measures can do more 


proportion as the stock of gold avail- 
able is the for 
these fluctuations will be decreased. It 


increased, necessity 
lays stress on the relatively small stock 
of gold held here, and on the fact that 
the Bank of England, ‘in contrast with 
all other European banks of issue,’ did 
not strengthen its stock of gold during 
last year. It proceeds to suggest that 
the Bank of England should multiply 
branches and extend its business; also 
that it should, from time to time, di- 
minish its fiduciary note issue, a sug- 
gestion which is complicated by the fact 
that the the 
profits of the fiduciary issue, so that it 


Government shares in 
would involve a rearrangement of the 


relations between the Bank and_ its 
principal customer. 
“In order to secure the maintenance 


of more adequate cash reserves, the 
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committee proposes to trust largely to 
the effect of public opinion, and to se- 
cure its effectiveness by greater pub- 
licity in banking, advocating monthly 
statements by all the banks, giving 
fuller details, and showing the average 
of the daily balances. Opinions will 
differ concerning the desirability of the 
details to be furnished, but it will gen- 
erally be agreed that monthly state- 
ments should be made universal, and 
not confined to a select few among the 
banks, which are thus placed at a dis- 
advantage, and that the average amount 
of the deposits and of the cash in hand 
and at the bank should be shown. 


“Other suggestions include a cash 
reserve to be held by the trustee and 
post-office savings banks, an issue by 
the bank of £1 notes, and the separate 
statement in the bank return of the 
bankers’ balances, temporary advances, 
and bills discounted. The separation 
of the bankers’ balances from the rest 
of the other deposits is attractive at 
first sight, but, if pressed, might have 
unexpected results; for the Bank would 
probably be less inclined to lend as 
freely as it does now at the end of the 
half-years, if the result of its lending 
were published in the form of bankers’ 
balances swollen to a figure larger than 
that of its reserve. Finally the com- 
mittee suggests that, after the gold re- 
serves have been duly increased, the 
bank should be empowered, on the rec- 
ommendation of a committee represent- 
ing the State, the bank, and the banks, 
to increase its fiduciary issue in times 
of emergency; and that a committee 
should be appointed to consider the re- 
arrangement of the relations between 
the the Government, for 
which an opportunity will arise in 
Mareh. 1911.” 


Some of these “reforms,” while ap- 


bank and 


parently revolutionary in the practices 
of the London banks, have been in use 


here for many years. On this side of 
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the water the opinion seems nearly uni- 
versal that the frequent publication of 
detailed bank statements is desirable, 
and the tendency has been of late 
toward increased publicity. Great dif 
ferences exist in the banking systems 
of the two principal English-speaking 
countries of the world, and the condi- 
tions that make banking publicity im- 
perative here do not obtain in the 
United Kingdom. Yet the desirability 
of greater publicity there is being rec- 
ognized. The movement in question is 
one destined more firmly to establish 
the security of what is already one of 
the world’s strongest banking systems. 


COMMENTING unfavorably on the 
report of the committee “The 
Statist” of London says: 
“When Sir Robert Peel was legislat- 
ing he looked upon coin and bank-notes 


as constituting the currency of the 
country. But Bank of England notes 
have practically ceased to be currency. 
Rich people carry a few notes about 
them, or more generally keep 
But as the Bank 
allowed to issue notes of a 
smaller denomination than £5, 
tically the bank-note is useless to the 
the population. 
cumbrous and 


with 
them at their houses. 
is not 
prac 


great majority of 
Similarly, coins are 
heavy, and are carried in as_ small 
amounts as convenience will permit. 
“So the check has come to form the 
real currency of the country. That it 
is an exceedingly handy form of cur- 
rency we fully admit. That it econo- 
mises evident. In fact, the 
benefit it renders to trade is almost in- 
estimable. Nevertheless, the fact  re- 
mains that the power of issuing checks 
is highly profitable to the joint-stock 
banks, and is one of the reasons why 
they have become so immensely success- 
ful. Looking at the matter from an- 
other point of view, the fact that they 


coin is 
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now supply the country with its ordi- 
nary circulation is one of the strongest 


possible reasons for insisting that they 
should keep adequate gold reserves. 
The checks really represent the de- 
posits. And, therefore, the rule that 
reserves must bear a certain proportion 
to the deposits is thoroughly sound.” 

“The Statist” is* much dissatisfied 
with the report and states that it seems 
to try to shift the responsibility for 
present conditions from the joint-stock 
banks to the Government and the Bank 
of England. 


NEEDY governments that apply to 

the Bank of France for loans 
are, it is said, apt to have their appli- 
cations refused unless evidence appears 
that a gocdly part of the funds obtain- 
ed for the loans will be expended in 
France. It seems that in order to list 
the loans on the Bourse permission 
must be obtained from the Foreign 
Minister and the Minister of Finance. 
This sanction may be withheld in case 
the proceeds of the loans are to be 
entirely withdrawn from France to be 
expended elsewhere. 

This policy enables the Bank of 
France to become a powerful agency in 
sustaining the economic supremacy of 
the country. So long as Paris main- 
tains its financial lead over other 
markets, with abundance of money to 
offer at low rates, it can prescribe con- 
ditions of this sort. Yet such a policy 
may drive some borrowing nations to 
less favorable markets, but where the 
loans may be used as the borrowers 
choose. * 

It is but natural that the 
financiers who supply money to foreign 
governments should wish that the lat- 


French 


ter when ordering naval or military 
equipment would expend part of the 
money in the country whence it was 


obtained, rather than send it outside to 
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enrich other nations. After all, the or- 
dinary commercial banks, especially in 
the smaller cities, adopt the same prin- 
ciple. They are lending money on 
credit to be employed largely in the de- 
velopment of home production and en- 
terprise. While the banks can not dic- 
tate what use a borrower makes of his 
loans, no doubt the granting of the ap- 
plications for loans is largely influenc- 
ed by a feeling that they are to be put 
to proper uses. 


HE cabinet of Mr. Tarr may be 
lacking in conspicuously brilliant 
names, but it fairly the 
average of ability which one might rea- 
sonably expect. Had the cabinet been 
made up principally from the party 
chieftains it might have presented a 
more imposing appearance, but the dif- 


represents 


ficulty of harmonious coéperation would 
have been increased. The custom of a 
President inviting his defeated com- 
petitors for Presidential honors to be- 
come members of his cabinet seems to 
have died out. 
ted. Great leaders who have to take a 
subordinate place inevitably chafe un- 
der the restraints imposed upon them. 
The history of the Harrison cabinet 
illustrates this. Mr. Buarne, long im- 
patient of his position as Secretary of 
State, finally resigned. Mr. SuermMan 
in the McKinusy cabinet had an expe- 
rience that must have been galling to 
his pride. 

Students of American history looking 
over the illustrious that have 
graced the cabinets of the Presidents 
since the foundation of the Republic 
may regret that the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Tarr contains no names that are 
likely to go thundering down the ages, 


Nor can this be regret- 


names 


but we are far from certain that the re- 
gret is well founded. 

The problems of our day are not ex 
actly those of the past. Perhaps they 
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may be handled better by men of busi- 
ness training than they could be by 
great statesmen. President Tart’s 
cabinet may be less brilliant than some 
that have preceded it, but it appears to 
lack none of the constituents essential 
to giving the country a wise and safe 
administration of public affairs. 


UST prior to his inauguration as 
President, Mr. Tarr improved 
some of his spare moments by stating 
his conception of certain ethical stand- 
ards by which the acts of public men 
should be measured. He castigated the 
critics who are never satisfied with the 
compromises sometimes essential in 
dealing with public affairs. 
Yet these Mr. 
taking the cue from his distinguished 


critics whom Tart, 
predecessor, so unmercifully belabors, 
have their place among the factors go- 
ing to make up the sum of human 
progress. They are never satisfied! 
Why should they be with anything 
short of perfection? To sneer at every 
piece of legislation or every act of a 
public officer falling short of the high- 
est ideals is very ungracious. The wise 
critic will accept gladly what may be 
had to-day, using it as a_ vantage- 
ground to push on in the progress of 
to-morrow. And if each day’s achieve- 
ment still leaves the final and complete 
victory ungained, he will! still point to 
the heights that must be scaled, the 
forts of crror and wrong that must be 
captured. 

Just as a man who is really hungry 


the bill 


luxuries 


will not refuse to eat because 
of fare does not contain the 
dear to his palate, so no reasonable 
man the 
world’s progress will refuse to approve 
the slightest advance because it does 


sitting in judgment upon 


not go far enough. 
After all, it 
Mr. Tarr condemns that are responsi- 


is these critics whom 
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ble for most of the world’s progress. It 
is the standards set up by them 
their “counsels of perfection”—that 
continually guide the practical politi- 
cian and statesman. These gentlemen 
sometimes would like to stop where they 
are rather than to be pressed forward 
by aroused public opinion. Sometimes. 
also, they seek to excuse their own 
shortcomings by pointing out the im- 
perfect instruments with which they 
must work. This is always an indica- 
tion of weakness if not of moral cow- 
ardice. When appealed to with sufti- 
cient directness and strength the public 
conscience is always true. Compromises 


even 


involving bargains with the corruption- 
ists It is easier 
always to carry through a good meas- 
This is something 


are never necessary. 
ure than a bad one. 
the politician knows, but his timidity 
and weakness often betray him into a 
disregard of this fundamental truth. 
Fortunately, the standard of human 
conduct has been defined by a Higher 
Authority than the President. 
While none of us may ever be able to 
conform to that high standard, it is 
healthful for Presidents and critics to 
keep it constantly in their minds. 


new 


of one kind or an- 
beset Mr. Tarr in 
He seemed to 


VY EXATIONS 
other have 
making up his cabinet. 


make up his mind quite early in the 
game that he did not wish to give Mr. 
Mr. Knox was one 
of his first selections, but a complica- 
tion arose about his eligibility. With 
regard to the Secretary of the Treas- 


Lore a portfolio. 


ury many perplexities were encounter- 
ed. No sooner did the choice 
to have settled on one man before he 
was dropped. Then another selection 
was made—a bank president this time; 
but the directors of the bank got busy 
and made a big increase in the presi- 
As the salary of the 


seem 


dent's salary. 
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Secretary of the Treasury is fixed by 
law, Uncle Sam could not become 2 
competitor in a game of this kind. But 
Mr. Tart’s representative kept going 
over the country with a fine-tooth 
comb, picking up a merchant who was 
debarred because he was an importer, 
and sv on. 

A month or so ago we very kindly 
consented to relieve Mr. Tart of all 
anxiety as to the best appointment to 
be made for Secretary of the Treasury, 
and had our advice been followed a 
great deal of worry might have been 
avoided and a Secretary chosen that 
would have ranked with the leading 
finance ministers of the world. But all 
that is another story. 

New York, in these days, seems to 
be regarded with scant favor in choos- 
ing a Secretary of the Treasury. It 
is supposed that a Secretary coming 
from that city would lean too much in 
the direction of Wall Street. Yet, 
were it not for this real or fancied 
handicap, it is in New York that one 
would look for the most skilled finan- 
ciers, just as you would look for the 
best fishermen along the seacoast. 

We are inclined to think this objec- 
tion lacks force. As a matter of fact 
Wall Street is much more likely to suc- 
ceed in pulling the wool over the eyes 
of an unsophisticated financier from 
the rural section than it would be with 
ene of its own number. The rural states- 
men who are elevated to the head of 
the Treasury Department are pretty 
apt to become panic-stricken over some 
of the Street’s doings, while the New 
Yorker who has witnessed these things 
at close range for many years views 
So far as be- 
ing subject to Wall Street influences 


them with indifference. 


is concerned a New York banker would 


therefore be less likely to be swayed 


in that direction than a Secretary of 


the from 


other part of the country. 


Treasury coming 


FFORTS are being made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to 
the National Bank Examiners 
relinquish all business connections and 
the holding of any other kind of public 
office. A bank examiner who is in busi- 
ness for himself or is an officer or di- 
rector of a corporation in the neigh- 
borhood of where the banks he exam- 
ines is located, and where he or the 
corporation he represents may be bor- 
rowers of the banks examined, can 
hardly be an impartial judge of the 
character of such banks’ assets. 
Perhaps before long we shall de- 
velop in this country a class of profes- 


have 


sional bank examiners who will do their 
work with the skill of a trained sur- 
geon. The Canadian branch banking 
system permits of the banks there hav- 
ing an inspector who generally posses- 
ses such qualifications. Here most of 
our examinations have been conducted 
by state and national authority, pri- 
marily with the view to the enforce- 
ment of the laws regulating banks. But 
this kind of examination, though ad- 
mirable so far as it goes, has been 
found insufficient, and already there is 
growing up a new kind of bank ex- 
amination devised and put in force by 
the bankers themselves. 
tem develops and becomes gradually 


As this sys- 


extended, in conjunction with the of- 
ficial supervision now in force, it will 
afford all the protection to the banks 
and to the public that may be derived 
from supervision of any kind. 


HE situation developed by the dis- 
covery of Senator Kwnox’s ineli- 
gibility to a place in the Cabinet brings 
to light a curious attitude of public of- 
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ficials toward the laws they are sup- 
posed to enact or to enforce. No doubt 
the real purpose of the constitutional 
prohibition involved in this case was 
merely to prevent the men who voted 
for the creation of an office or for an 
increase of salary of an existing one 
from profiting by their own votes. No- 
body believes that Senator Knox in 
voting for an increase in the salary 
of Secretary of State expected to de- 
rive any personal benefit from casting 
his vote for such increase. That 
question never was brought up at all 
and could not be. Indeed, both Mr. 
Tarr and Mr. Knox, great constitu- 
tional lawyers as they are, were evi- 
dent!y as genuinely astonished as any- 
body when the provision of the Con- 
stitution that made Mr. Knox ineligi- 
ble was called to their attention. While 
by repealing that part of the law which 
increased the salary of the Secretary 
of State, this technical obstacle may 
have been removed, and possibly both 
the spirit and letter of the law com- 
plicd with, it is at best a subterfuge, a 
way of getting around the law, such 
as shrewd corporation lawyers are 
familar with, and a _ proceeding to 


which the American Congress and the 


President of the United States ought 
not to be parties. When Congress and 
the Executive agree to the modifying 
of a law of this character to meet a 
special circumstance, it has all the bad 


effect, morally, of a corporation law- 
yer’s driving a coach and four through 
a statute which if obeyed would balk 
his 


company in carrying out some 


financial scheme. Congress and the 
President would hardly dare go so far 
as to disregard the law openly; but, 
having absolute power, they bend the 
law to their purpose by employing a 
device that comes very near to trick- 
ery. 

This is hardly a good example to be 


set by the highest law-making body of 
the country and by the Chief Executive 
officer. We need a greater respect for 
law, a more careful observance of the 
provisions of the Constitution, rather 
than a fresh illustration of how easily 
the fundamental law of the land itself 
may be rendered nugatory. 


A UNIFORMITY of state laws is 
to be worked for by a council 
of representative men in each State 
appointed by the National Civic Fed- 
eration. As the progress of invention 
has brought into closer and closer re- 
lations the people of the different 
States, giving them in fact a practical 
unity in their business concerns, the 
inconvenience and frequent injustice 
caused by the diversity in the laws 
of the various commonwealths com- 
posing the Union have become more 
and more apparent. Yet we do not 
believe, particularly in the earlier 
stages of the country’s history, that a 
uniform system of laws would have 
been best. The conditions were far from 
being everywhere the same, and hence 
uniform laws might have impeded 
progress and hindered the rapid de- 
velopment that has taken place. 

And even now, although conditions 
in the several States approximate uni- 
formity more closely than they did 
fifty years ago, there are still enough 
differences to render a system of laws 
universally applicable to all the States 
of very doubtful propriety. 

The movement of the Civic Federa- 
tion probably contemplates nothing of 
that sort, but only to favor such uni- 
form laws as may be found desirable, 
after the particular subject covered has 
been fully investigated. 

Undoubtedly it is much better where 
uniform laws are adopted that they 
should be State laws rather than Fed- 
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eral. Possibly it may sound paradox- 
ical, but it is nevertheless true that 
the more power is conferred on the 
Federal Government the less chance 
the people will have of controlling 
their affairs. In other words, it is 
much easier to get a State legislature 
to enact a new law or to repeal or 
amend an old one tan it is to secure 
the same result from Congress. To 
test this assertion it is only necessary 
to examine the history of the National 
Banking Law since its enactment, 
comparing the few changes made in 
it in nearly fifty years with the rad- 
ical alterations and improvements made 
in the State banking laws. Of course, 
in making this comparison regard must 
be had for the fact that the National 
Bank Act was an excellent law to start 
with—much better no doubt than the 
average State banking law; but making 
due allowance for this, the difference 
in the legislative history of the two 
banking systems is very marked. 

We have never looked with favor on 
the suggestion to provide a uniform 
Federal law for trust companies. In 
the first place, as the conditions are 
not the same in all the States, a law 
uniform in all details is not desirable. 
It would be advantageous if substan- 
tially the same principles were adopted 
in the enactment of trust company leg- 
islation, leaving to the respective State 
legislatures the power to make such 
modification of the laws in regard to 
non-essentials as may suit the require- 
ments of each particular case. Fur- 
thermore, if a uniform Federal law 
were adopted for regulating trust com- 
panies, if it developed that in practice 
the law was faulty, even in minor par- 
ticulars, great difficulty might be found 
in inducing Congress to amend the law. 
It would be much easier to get needed 
legislation from the State’s lawmakers. 

The regulation of a State’s domestic 


affairs should be jealously guarded as 
one of the inalienable prerogatives of 
the state itself, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment given jurisdiction only over 
those affairs which the States can not 
control. 

Many of the diversities in the laws 
of the States cause annoyance and in- 
convenience and put heavy and un- 
necessary burdens upon business trans- 
actions. Not infrequently they are a 
source of serious injustice. These de- 
fects should be corrected, and the ap- 
pointment of a committee for that pur- 
pose by the National Civic Federation 
is a commendable step. Already 
there is a Commission on Uniform 
State Laws working, we believe, under 
the direction of the American Bar As- 
sociation. The new committee of the 
Civic Federation, cv-operating with 
this organization, which has already 
achieved substantial success, ought to 
prove of great help in correcting the 
present conflict of State statutes. 


APER money advocates will wel- 

come the bill recently introduced 
in the House by Mr. Wetsse of Wiscon- 
sin. It provides that non-interest-bear- 
ing Treasury notes to the amount of 
one million millions of dollars may 
be issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury whenever, in his discre- 
tion, the business situation requires it. 
The notes, which are to be in de- 
nominations of five, ten and twenty 
dollars and are to be a legal tender 
for dues, public and private, until the 
time named by the Secretary for their 
redemption, are to be redeemable when- 
ever the Secretary of the Treasury 
thinks the necessity for has 
ceased. 

This ought to be adopted at once as 
an amendment to the ALpricu-VREE- 
LAND law. which provides for only 
$500,000,000. The only change that 


them 
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we would suggest is that there should 
be a billion billions of the new money 
instead of a million millions. This 
would look bigger and would be a gen- 
uine attempt to provide a supply of 
money commensurate with the demands. 

We are pleased to see that the pro- 
posed law carries out the ALpricu- 
VREELAND idea of making the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the one who is to 
whether more money shall 
be issued. All that would be needed, 
should the Wetsse bil: become a law, 
to give us an unlimited supply of 
money would be a Secretary of the 
Treasury who thought the business 
situation required a million millions of 


determine 


new money. 

The Atoricn-VREELAND measure was 
a long step in the direction of un- 
limited inflation; but, through accident 
or design, the bill was so clumsily 
drawn that no use will probably be 
made of it. 


FRENCH banking forms the subject 

of an interesting paper by the well- 
known London financial writer, W. R. 
Lawson, in this issue of Tue BANKERS 


Macazine. It will prove especially 
timely in view of the prominent share 
lately played by France in the world’s 
financial operations, and the primacy 
rapidly being attained by Paris as a 
financial centre. 

Mr. Lawson seeks for the secret of 
the great success of the French banks, 
and inclines to the belief that while it 
may be due to a number of factors, it 
may be explained largely by the abun- 
dant capital of these institutions and 
by the able leadership of the Bank of 
France and the soundness of the cur- 
rency. 

As we believe that American bankers 
generally will like to read the article 
itself, we shall attempt to make no 


analysis of it. We merely wish to 
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point out that, in our opinion, what Mr. 
Lawson finds to be a conspicuous ele- 
ment of strength with the French banks 
—their adequate capital equipment—- 
is, in too many cases, lacking in our 
own banks, and constitutes one of the 
serious defects of the American bank- 
ing system. 


"pRust companies in New York 

State are recovering the loss of 
deposits sustained in the 1907 panic. 
According to the report of the Super- 
intendent of the State Banking Depart- 
ment the deposits have increased $450,- 
000,000, or sixty-one per cent. in the 
past year, and the surplus computed 
upon market value of investments has 
gained $31,000,000, against $25,000,- 
000 charged to profit and loss on ac- 
count of depreciation in 1907. 

Part of this improved condition has 
been due to the clearing up of the 
banking and business situation, and 
part of it to better laws regulating the 
trust companies, and the careful en- 
forcement of these laws by Superin- 
tendent Witriams. The trust compa- 
nies of New York have made a good 
record— not devoid of mistakes by any 
means, but such as experience is grad- 
ually correcting or preventing. These 
institutions are deserving of their gen- 
eral popularity and of the confidence in 
which they are held. 


REVENUE features of the new 

tariff will excite interest among 
students of Government finance. While 
the reductions of customs duties will 
cause a falling off of income, this will 
probably be more than compensated for 
by the proposed inheritance taxes and 
other new sources of revenue. By pro- 
viding for a bond issue to meet canal 
construction expenses, and making fur- 
ther provision tor the issue of certifi- 
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cates of indebtedness, any shortage of 
eash in the Treasury has been so fully 
guarded against as to remove whatever 
apprehensions may have existed on that 
score. As a matter of fact the Treas- 
ury situation is not so gloomy as it has 
been painted. There is still a good 
working cash balance available, a lib- 
eral supply of gold on hand above the 
reserve requirements, and the deficiency 
of receipts over expenditures is grow- 
ing smaller. Finally, if the cash bal- 
ance and the free gold should run down 
far below the present figures, and nec- 
essitate recourse to borrowing, the 
Government’s credit is such that loans 
could be and 
floated. 

Any alarm which may have arisen, 
therefore, with respect to the Treasury 
situation is not justified. And this ele- 
ment of possible disturbance to business 
may as well be considered as having no 
potency for harm. 


easily advantageously 


The needs of the Treasury will be 
fully provided for, and the only thing 
worth discussing is the method of -do- 
ing this. Economy of expenditure and 
increased taxation would, in our judg- 
ment, have been the wisest way, thus 
avoiding an addition to the public debt. 
But the thing of real importance is that 
the new tariff and revenue law will re- 
move any possible cause alarm 
about the balance between the Treas- 
ury’s income and outgo, and thus help 
in paving the way for a restoration of 
solid prosperity. 


for 


OMBINING life insurance with 
the business of a savings bank is 

the purpose of a bill recently intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature. 
The bill is said to be a copy of the 
statute Massachusetts a 
few years ago. Several savings bank 
oficers of New York city have ex- 


adopted by 


pressed the opinion that it would not 
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be advisable for the savings banks of 
the State to embark in this business, 
and it is also believed by some that the 
experience of Massachusetts has hardly 
been extensive enough to afford a basis 
for determining as to the wisdom of 
this innovation. 

The subject of savings bank insur- 
ance has been fully discussed in the 
Macazine by Mr. Branopets, the author 
of the Massachusetts act. 


NE lacking element, and a most 
important one, in the training of 
a bank clerk for higher duties whether 
this training be gained by experience 
in a bank or from the educational work 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
was referred to by Mr. Epwarp Wuite 
of the Bankers MaGazine staff in an 
address before a recent meeting of bank 
clerks in Washington. Commending 
the werk of the Institute, Mr. Wuurtr 
said it lacked only one thing necessary 
te furnish the all-round equipment es- 
sential to a bank clerk who hoped to 
bank — officer—acquaintance 
with business men. 
Quite often the bank clerk, im- 
mersed in his daily duties, finds no op- 
portunity of 


become a 


forming acquaintances 
with the business men of his city, not 


even with those dealing with the bank 


where he may be employed. To remedy 


this 
proposes 


condition ef affairs, Mr. Wuite 
that bank clerks be made 
members of the local boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce and other com- 
mercial organizations. Such a plan 
would be of benefit not only to the 
clerks but to the 


themselves, as the latter are always de- 


commercial bodies 
sirous of extending their membership, 
and they could hardly obtain a better 
class of recruits than the bank clerks 
who are identified with one of the high- 
The 


bank clerk would gain by this contact 


est forms of business activity. 
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with men of affairs, since it would sup- 
plement his purely professional train- 
ing with the knowledge to be gained 
only by acquaintance. As Mr. WHITE 
aptly says: “Mixing is the surest cure 
for narrowness. It broadens a man’s 
vision of life and increases the scope of 
his usefulness. It teaches us how to 
nll our part in the great brotherhood 
of humanity, and when reduced to a 
final analysis, we see it bringing busi- 
ness to our enterprises and money to 
ovr coffers.” And the plan he proposes 
for bringing these advantages to the 
bank clerk is simple and_ practicable 
and worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of those in whose interests the sug- 


gestion was made. 


[> studying the regulations govern- 

ing exchange and collections as 
published in this and the preceding 
number of the MaGazine, one is struck 
by the great diversity of these rules. 
They range all the way from complete 
freedom of the banks to do as they 
choose to the most stringent regula- 
tions, the violation of which will be 
marked by the infliction of severe pen- 
alties. 

Amid the conflicting rules and the 
charges imposed, one clear principle 
stands out in a rule of the Chicago 
Clearing-House Association, which 
says: “On drafts drawn by banks and 
bankers in such reserve cities as will 
agree to remit for same without charge, 
the charge (for collection) shall be dis- 
cretionary.” This embodies the doc- 
trine of reciprocity, which is capable 
of a much wider application in banking 
than it has received. 

While the imposition of the charges 
on out-of-town checks was confined to 
a few large cities, the banks located in 
these citics were quite well satisfied 
the derived from this 
source. the smaller cities 


revenue 


But 


with 
when 
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began to retaliate by taxing the checks 
on banks in the big cities, the advan- 
tage these latter had looked for was 
Conceivably, if the vol- 
place 


much reduced. 
ume of checks drawn on a 
equalled in amount the checks drawn 
by the banks in that place, and the 
charges at the points of origin and 
payment were the same, the sums re- 
ceived as charges for the collection of 
checks might offset each other, and 
neither community be the gainer. Yet 
the banks could derive a profit by pass- 
ing the charge over to their dealers. 

The revenue derived by the banks 
from buying and selling exchange is 
an important source of their profits, 
and of course entirely legitimate. So 
far as the charges on country checks 
are concerned, the more scientific way 
would seem to be the handling of them 
on the Boston plan, though it is not 
quite easy to adapt this plan to the en- 
tire country. 


MEMBERS of the London Stock 
Exchange are chafing under the 
rule that prohibits them from advertis- 


ing their business. Here are the pro- 
visions of this prohibition: 

“Members of the Stock Exchange 
are not allowed to advertise for busi- 
ness purposes or to issue circulars to 
persons other than their own prin- 
cipals. 

“Persons who advertise as_ brokers 
or share dealers are not members of the 
Stock Exchange or in any way under 
the contro] of the committee. 

“Members issuing contract notes are 
required to use such a form as will 
provide that the words ‘Member of the 
Stock Exchange, London,’ shall imme- 
diately follow the Signature. 

“A list of members of the Stock Ex- 
change who are stock and share brokers 
may be seen at the Bartholomew Lane 
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entrance to the Bank of England, or 
obtained on application to Edward 
Satterthwaite, Secretary to the Com- 
mittce of the Stock Exchange.” 


In the face of dull business there is 
considerable opinion favorable to the 
relaxation of this rule. Nothing pre- 


vents outside brokers from  adver- 


tising, and thus the public are invited 


to deal with those who are, presumably, 
less responsible than the members of 
the Stock Exchange. The injustice of 
the rule is thus epitomized by the Lon- 
don “Daily Mail”: “We are content 
to point out that, as we have convinc- 
ingly shown, there are good brokers 
seeking clients and good clients seeking 
brokers, and neither can reach the other 
to the disadvantage of both.” And the 
“Daily Telegraph” says that it is hard 
to see “why any firms with special 
knowledge of a particular class of se- 
curities should not be permitted to say 
so publicly. Leaving.the question of 
cost out, it would seem as if these who 
complain of the paucity of business 
might at least be allowed to give ad- 
vertising a trial. The utmost freedom 
in dealing and the utmost publicity are 
essential to the popularity and _pros- 
perity of the Stock Exchange.” 

In this country there is perhaps too 
much spectacular financial advertising, 
although the members of the Stock Ex- 
change are not the chief offenders. But 
it would hardly be wise for any class 
of business men to taboo advertising 
merely because the unscrupulous some- 
times make use of it. 

Brokers as well as bankers are find- 
ing out that under modern conditions 
they must advertise or be left behind 
in the race for business. This fact may 
be deplored by those who desire to be 
as “conservative,” but its truth 
will have to be recognized. Undoubt- 
edly some brokers enjoy advantages 
over others, and why should not the 
public be asked to deal with those who 


known 


are most skillful and reliable. All 
banks are not equal in facilities. And 
it is perfectly legitimate to tell the peo- 
ple what particular claims a bank has 
to the patronage of the public. 


OLD has been flowing out of the 
United States recently to meet 
several foreign requirements. Argentina 
has taken about $20,000,000, which has 
gone to pay London subscriptions to 
the Argentine loan and for wheat im- 
ported into England from the South 
American country. 

Wherever there is a demand for gold 
it is likely to be shifted upon the 
United States. Uncle Samuel is “easy” 
when it comes to supplying gold for the 
world. Instead of basing his own 
bank circulation on gold, he taxes him- 
self and maintains a perpetual public 
debt so that he may have a basis for his 
bank currency. any nation 
wants gold it always knows where it 
may be had. Sometimes the benevolent 
old gentleman may not have much gold 
in his treasury; but if not, he issues 
bonds and buys some with which to 
oblige the foreign friends who need it. 

If France wants gold to pay for 
Russian export movement 
sets in toward Paris; if London wants 
to subscribe to a foreign loan or pay 
for imports of wheat, the United 
States must furnish the gold. Should 
the Timarch of Timbuktu desire to buy 
new hats for his wives, he would doubt- 
less ask Uncle Sam to fork over a few 


So when 


bonds, an 


millions in eagles. 

Without going into a discussion of 
the reasons for the present gold-export 
movement, it may be said that were all 
our paper currency based upon a rea- 
sonable the 
might be viewed with indifference. One 
discouraging element in our financial 
situation has been that in spite of great- 


gold reserve, movement 


lv reduced business the volume of bank 
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As Mr. 


recently 


notes has kept on expanding. 
Frank A. VANDERLIP 
pointed out, the issue of Treasury cer- 
tificates to meet deficiencies in revenues 
may cause a further expansion of the 
bank-note circulation. 

Some time the idea ought to get into 
the heads of the leaders in Congress 
that there is no relation between the 
public debt and the demand for cur- 
rency. “Mexico,” says that country’s 
accomplished Finance Minister, “has 
kept the public debt and the bank note 
absolutely separate.” Can any thought- 
ful student of our currency problem 
doubt that Mexico has acted more wise- 
The exigencies of the 


has 


ly than we? 
Civil War-may have justified the bond- 
secured currency. There is no justi- 
fication for maintaining it nearly half 
a century after those exigencies have 
passed away. 


Standard Oil 
the 


charge of accepting rebates leaves the 


ACQUITTAL of the 


Company of Indiana on 
Treasury some *29,240,000 poorer than 
it might have been had the fine im- 
posed by Judge Lanpis held good. 
Many words could be wasted in try- 
ing to tell why this prosecution proved 
ineffectual. We might charge, for in- 
stance, that this was a 
riage of justice, where a rich defendant 
failed to receive the punishment that 


gross miscar- 


would have been meted out to a poor 
one. But the fact is that the judge who 
heard the case Jast decided that there 
was insufficient evidence, and the jury 
brought in a verdict of acquittal. 

Now, the being the instru- 


ments for deciding controversies of this 


courts 
character, their decisions will have to 
be accepted, however distasteful they 
may be to those who believe the Stand- 
ard Oil Company ought to be punished. 
It has been a long time since the Gov- 


ernment brought an action in which 
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there was so much sound and fury and 
so little in the way of results. 


ANKS that bolster up stock specu- 

lation are being harshly criticised 

in many quarters. In an article in 

“The Outlook” of March 20, describ- 

ing certain financial manipulations, it 
is said: 

“Is it not enough to make the nation 
vomit up its whole financial spstem that 
its banks should be the foundation of 
such swindling? For the 
banks are its foundation.” 


colossal 


Speculation as it is carried on in 
these days is, of course, dependent 
upon banking assistance, just as every 
kind of business is which everybody ad- 
mits to be legitimate. The banks 
might stop speculation if* they chose, 
just as they might stop war, or the 
manufacturing and selling of intoxi- 
cating liquors,’a traffic which many 
good people abhor. But if stock specu- 
lation is immoral, are the banks to de- 
cide? And if the pockets of a few peo- 
ple are depleted in this way, must the 
banks take the initiative and shut down 
on loans to Stock Exchange houses? 
We could marshal a very respectable 
array of people —cranks and old fogies, 
no doubt—who would declare the hats 
worn (or lately worn) by the women of 
the country to be inimical to the public 
welfare. begetting extravagance on ac- 
count of their cost and profanity on 
Are the banks 
therefore to stop extending credit to 


account of their size. 


the milliners? 

The performance of police power is 
not a part of the business of banking. 
Furthermore, the remedy for “colossal 
The banks 
are no more to blame for the evils of 
stock speculation than the maker of 
cards for the devices employed by dis- 
honest gamblers to cheat the unwary. 
While the game is enjoyed by the pub- 


swindling” lies elsewhere. 
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lic the banks are not averse to making 
a profit out of it. They might be just 
as willing to employ their funds in en- 
terprises for the promotion of piety, 
but since opportunities in this direction 
are so limited as to leave over some 
spare cash, they find it profitable to 
lend it to carry on other schemes. 

But if you will look abroad in the 
world you will find that the banks are 
in fact devoting practically all their 
cash and their credit, their skill and 
their integrity, to the upbuilding of the 
community; to the building of houses, 
factories, stores, schools and churches; 
to the fostering of industry and trade; 
to the production of food, clothing and 
Looks— in short, to making the world 
more comfortable to live in and to the 
ennobling of life and character. Com- 
pared with all this, the promotion of 
speculation in stocks, and the forward- 
ing of reprehensible undertakings of 
any sort by the banks, measure but as 
dust in the balances. 


WHETHER justly or not, the pusi- 


tion a man holds or has _ held 
gives his opinions a weight far greater 
than they would otherwise have. If, 
for example, Emperor Wixuram II. of 
Germany should declare the law of 
gravitation non-existent, many learned 
doubtless 
porting this view. 


articles would appear sup- 
So with our Presi- 
dents and ex-Presidents, whatever posi- 
tion they take upon matters of current 
interest, their opinions receive atten- 
tion and a certain deference that would 
not be accorded to the ideas of other 
less exalted persons. 

Former President Rooseverr in a 
recent “The Outlook” dis- 
cusses the question of Socialism with 


number of 


his usual clearness and foree. ‘Those 


who believe in’ maintaining human 


society upon anything like its present 


organization can hardly dissent from 
the views he expresses. There is one 
point, however, which might be further 
elucidated. He says: 

“It is simply common sense to rec- 
ognize that there is the widest inequal- 
ity of service, and that therefore there 
must be an equally wide inequality of 
reward, if our society is to rest upon 
the basis of jtstice and wisdom.” 

But where the State itself may have 
been responsible for conditions that 
gave to some individuals advantages 
over others, thus favoring an inequality 
of service, it is clearly the duty of the 
State to endeavor, in so far as possible, 
to bring about equality of opportunity. 

If the State denies education to cer- 
tain elements of the population, or en- 
slaves them, manifestly they would 
lack the opportunity of rendering a 
service equal to that performed by tha 
more favored And a like 
result follows, though not in the same 


classes. 


degree, when under the cover of State 
or municipal authority any portion of 
the populace is exploited in such a 
manner as to make it impossible for 
those affected to free themselves from 
the conditions that handicap their pro- 
gress. Linco.in in his backwoods Ken- 
tucky home may have lacked the ad- 
vantages of modern schools, but he at 
least grew up amid surroundings favor- 
able to a healthy development of both 
mind and body. Can the same be said 
of the boy whose growth is passed in 
the 
crowded tenement? 


unwholesome atmosphere of a 
He grows up sur- 
rounded by influences that may sap the 
very foundations of character and that 
may permanently impair his physical 
health. And the blame may not be his. 
The fault may lie with the State or the 
city for allowing unsanitary quarters 
to exist, or with a transportation 
that 


facilities as to compel the herding to- 


monopoly provides such poor 
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gether of vast numbers in densely- 
populated neighborhoods. 

It is to the correction of these and 
other inequalities of opportunities that 
the thought and action of the present 
day should be addressed. 


AMERICA’S banking and currency 

systems were up fr discussion at 
the meeting of the Institute of Bank- 
ers in London on March 12. Mr. 
MarsHatt Mason said the most serious 
defect in the present currency system 
of the United States was its iack of 
elasticity. It did not naturally and 
easily respond to the expansion and 
contraction of the needs of commerce. 
but adjusted itself to those needs 
through a series of spasmodic jerks and 
jolts, sometimes ending in panic, which 
entailed great loss to many innocent 
persons. A more elastic currency sys- 
tem, however, would undoubtedly make 
these evils, and the effects of over 
speculation, capitalization and 
panic less acute than they were at 
present, 

Sir Feirx Scuvster, Governor of the 
Union of London & Smith’s Bank, be- 
lieved it was a mistake for one nation 
to try to follow too closely the methods 
of another nation, and particnlarly was 
this the case with the United States, 
whose commercial and industrial de- 
velopment so entirely different 
from the conditions which prevailed in 
The people there must find 
out and devise a system of their own 
and adapted to their own needs. He 
agreed with Mr. Mason that the great 
fault of the present system was lack 
of elasticity, which had prevented 
crises being dealt with in an efficient 
manner. The banking system of the 
United States was not by any means 
responsible for these crises, but an 
adequate banking system should enable 
the people to deal with a crises in such 


over 


was 


Europe. 


4 manner as to ensure that solvent con- 
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cerns should not be dragged down with 
the insolvent. 

He thought a central bank would 
provide a suitable remedy for many of 
the evils from which the United States 
suffered. He wondered how much 
longer that country was going to re- 
main the debtor nation that it was now. 
He believed that long before half a 
century had elapsed it would become a 
creditor nation, and the importance to 
London banking interests of such a 
condition of affairs would be enormous. 
He had recently heard of American 
farmers who, 15 or 20 years ago, had 
heavy mortgages on their land at six 
and eight per cent. (some of which in- 
terest came over to Europe), but who 
had now liquidated these liabilities and 
had become investors in European se- 
curities. That was a very significant 
and important fact, and one which in 
any commercial and banking system 
would have to be taken into account. 
The changing conditions of the United 
States presented a most interesting 
problem. Great Britain looked upon 
that country as one of the chief ex- 
porters of food stuffs. That position 
would not last for many years. With 
the enormous growth of population the 
time was not far away when the United 
States would require its production of 
food stuffs for home consumption. 
That would again present a very diffi- 
cult preblem. 

Our imperfect currency system is at- 
tracting attention abroad, and very nat- 
urelly since the trouble it occasions 
here reacts on foreign financial centres. 


NEW BANK FOR TURKEY. 


URKEY is to have a new national 
bank on the credit foncier system, 
with headquarters at Constantinople. 

Its starting capital is to be $15,000,000, 
with the right to increase to $50,000,000. 
The capital, $15,000,000, of the present 
Credit Foncier, may be increased to $100,- 
000,000. The concession for the new bank 
is for 99 years. 

















THE BIG BANKS OF TO-DAY. 


IIl.— THE FRENCH GROUP. 


By W. R. 


HERE is an idea much too preva- 
lent just now, especially in the 
United States, that ideal systems of 
banking can be made to order. The 
ictual history of banking operations 
vives little or no encouragement to 
ich a theory. And the strongest evi- 
ence against it is to be found in an 
telligent comparison of the banking 
s:stems of various countries. If we 
mpare these with each other we shall 
id that most of them have had 4 
tural and not an artificial growth. 
we examine the national conditions 
d circumstances in which they op- 
crate we shall further find that they 
ive invariably adapted themselves to 
local requirements. 


Bankine Systems Evoivep, Nor 
INVENTED. 


National banking systems are in 
short evolved and not invented. The 


cleverest inventor can do very little to 
divert them from their natural line of 
development. He may, however, do a 
creat deal to facilitate and accelerate 


their proper growth. It may be ex- 
pected therefore that each of the 


principal banking systems in the world 
will have a large amount of national 
character. As to some of them, no- 
tably the Scottish and the Canadian 
systems, that fact is generally admitted. 
But it is equally true of other systems, 
nd of none more so than the French, 
\ere the question brought to a very 
lose test, the French banks might be 
ound to be the most distinetively na- 
tional of all. They express truly and 
fully the French genius in commerce 
and finance. They are, almost, the 
only banks which adequately satisfy 
both the commercial and __ financial 
needs of their country. 

The Scottish banks, perfect as they 


9 


Lawson. 


have 


methods, 


in their business 
strict limitations. They are mainly, if 
not almost entirely, commercial. The 
English joint-stock banks were at first 
even more limited in their scope than 
the They were hardly 
even national banks, most of them con- 
centrating themselves in a special ter- 
ritory, larger or smaller as the case 
might be. There were joint-stock banks 
for the City, others for London at 
large, and others again for the pro- 
Only of later vears have these 
geographical limits been swept away 
by a series of absorptions and amalga- 
mations. 

English joint-stock banks are now 
thoroughly national as regards their 
territory. But they retain important 
limitations in their programme. While 
they do an enormous commercial busi- 
ness they are still shy of financial op- 
erations pure and simple. These they 
leave as a rule to their French and 
German competitors, who by combin- 
ing finance with commerce have made 
themselves the most complete all-round 
banks of their day. This is specially 
true of the various groups of French 
banks about to be described. It 
their chief characteristic, and the key 
to their exceptional success. It will be 


are 


Scottish ones. 


vinces. 


is 


admitted, I think, even by English 
bankers, that the most progressive 


banking system of the present day is 
the French. It advances most rapidly 
in volame of business, in the scope of 


its operations and in earning power. 


LrapERsHIp OF FrRENcH Banks 1n IN- 
TERNATIONAL FINANCE. 


But these are mere details compared 
with the strong lead which the French 
banks have taken of late in interna- 
tional finance. Here they are so power- 
ful that the Bank of France practical- 
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ly controls the gold market and Paris 
rules the movements of international 
credit. No state loan of any conse- 
quence could now be launched in 
Europe without the support, direct or 
indirect, of the French international 
banks. With little if any exaggera- 
tion it may be said that they are the 
financial rulers of the world. So 
closely bound together that they act as 
one man, so wealthy that they can af- 
ford to take large risks, and so power- 
ful that they can dictate their own 
terms,—-they have Governments and 
markets alike at their command. 

The total amount of capital they 
control is not so very great judged by 
English or American standards. — It 
could easily be doubled in Lombard 
Street, or for that matter in Wall 
Street. But it possesses in a far great- 
er degree than either Lombard Street 
or Wall Street capital the conjuring 
power of high finance. Merely to be 
eonnected with la haute banque gives 
it prestige beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary dollars and sovereigns. Add to 
that, unrivalled skill in all the myster- 
ies of the foreign exchanges, and to 
that again a vast network of alliances 
and combinations, and it will no longer 
seem strange that Paris should be the 
pivot of the financial world. 

La haute banque is a very composite 
and also a very variable body. It is 
like a guild or trade union which is 
continually changing its composition. 
New people are taken in when they 
become too important to be left out. 
and old members are dropped when no 
longer worth retaining. Even the inner 
circle which arranges the various com- 
binations is subject to frequent change. 
Financial leaders are  proverbially 
short-lived, and the rising star of to- 
day may be the falling star of to-mor- 
But la haute banque goes on all 
the same. Its ramifications are so ex- 
tensive that a slight hitch is easily got 
Tt causes hardly a moment’s de- 


row. 


over. 
Jay. 

In an international consortium there 
may be any number of groups and sub- 


groups. Certain private banking 
houses like the Rothschilds act togeth- 
er. Certain joint-stock banks have per- 
manent satellites revolving around them. 
The Banque de Paris et de Pays Bas, 
for instance, is the centre of a pow- 
erful group of capitalists, not French 
only, hut English and German as well. 
But big institutions like the Credit 
Lyonnais can always take care of their 
“participations” themselves. Some banks 
again have forcign and colonial auxili- 
aries which often prove a convenient 
stand-by at home. Two or three of 
these operate in Algeria, one in Canada 
and one or more in Argentina. 

The size of any particular combina- 
tion will depend of course on the mag- 
nitude of the operations in hand. An 
ordinary issue may be handled by one 
financial group. For large ones two 
or three groups may join together. For 
first-class international loans or indus- 
trial issues the whole power of la haute 
banque may be necessary. All this be it 
observed is a business by itself quite 
apart from the commercial operations 
of the French banks. 


CoMRINATION Or CoMMERCIAL AND 


FinanctaL BANKING. 


No distinct line can be drawn any- 
where between financial and commercial 


‘banking, and least of all in Paris where 


the two are invariably combined. In 
some cases the financial element pre- 
dominates and in others the commercial. 
In Paris it is never difficult to ascertain 
which category a particular bank be- 
longs to. Their balance sheets give a 
pretty clear indication of it as will 
be seen when we reach them. They 
require, however, to be prefaced with 
a few preliminary exhibits showing the 
comparative magnitude and_ resources 
of the most typical Paris banks. It 
will be convenient to divide them into 
three groups—first the members of la 
haute banque; second, their foreign 
and colonial auxiliaries, and third, the 
mortgage banks, or credit foncier 
group. The principal banks in the 
first or main group are: 
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Tue Leapinc Frexcu Joint Stock Banks. 
: Nominal Paid-up 
‘ Capital, Capital, Reserves, 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 
' NE TI oo sins oes ow cneiniewaswins.oe sie 250,000,000 250,000,000 125,000,000 
\@ Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris...... 150,000,000 150,000,000 20,568,000 
: i I ered a ranigiace peo rkaceiincsin-e 300,000,000 150,000,000 37,772,001 
4 ‘ Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas ............ 75,000,000 75,000,000 66,983,000 
: Banque Francaise pour le Commerce ......... 60,000,000 60,000,000 640,000 
Societe Generale du Credit Industrial ......... 100,000,000 25,000,000 == nace 
Banque de l'Union Parisienne ...............- 60,000,000 60,000,000 10,702,000 
Frexci Foreign anp Coronrat Banks. 
| Nominal Paid-up 
f Capital, Capital, Reserves, 
; Francs. Francs. Francs. 
RN RIN ise oS ast sis wens sinreisie gion 250,000,000 125,000,000 25,000,000 
Banque Commerciale Italienne ..............- 105,000,000 105,000,000 37,300,000 
Banque des Pays Autrichiens ...............- 100,000,000 100,000,000 17,700,000 
Banque Francaise de Rio de le Plato ........ 60,000,000 60,000,000 331,000 
Banque Nationale Du Mexique .............. 80,000,000 80,000,000 65,000,000 
Banque Russe Pour la Commerce Etranger.... 75,000,000 FSOOO000  .cecesave 
MS TBO BE ooo oes sicceinsisineennes 37,500,000 37,500,000 16,180,000 
ae Ai TI oa icra ss wisieiv op cwnsisicn som 25,000,000 25,000,000 19,108,000 
Banque Espagnole du Credit................. 20,000,000 20,000,000 250,000 
Bangme Transatiamtique o.oo: 5 oc.ccc0:s0in0 ce 20,000,000 10,000,000 1,785,000 
Banque de Pindo-Ciine: «......6.6.0600002000ssi000 36,000,000 9,000,000 25,374,000 
Frenciu MorrGace Banks. 
Nominal Paid-up 
Capital, Capital, Reserves, 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Credit Pomcter Ge France .....5..6065sc0005 sess 200,000,000 200,000,000 38,000,000 
Credit, Poncier gy pie. « q .<..:0ic:scsicvicis-sinwes 200,000,000 100,000,000 36,675,000 
Societe Generale du Credit Foncier d’Autriche 45,000,000 45,000,000 «ss ccccsesee 
Cregit Pontier GC Algerie. «..:..06.6 50 ccc ness oscc 30,000,000 15,000,000 5,751,000 
Credit Foncier Franco Canadien.............. 25,000,000 12,500,000 440,000 
Credit Foncier Argentin............-...+.00¢ 25,000,000 CN 
ee et 12,000,000 2000000 8 dviccccce 
Banque Hypothecaire d’Espagne.............- 50,000,000 20,000,000 4,637,000 
Lares Capirar or THE Frencu Banks. banks have at their command. Very 
In glancing over these tables the few London or New York banks are to 
reader will very probably be struck by be compared with them in this respect. 
the comparatively large amount of And it is an important peculiarity, 
shareholder's capital which the French which without doubt gives them ex- 
Paw Up Capirar, Frencit anv ENGuisu Banks. 
Frenxncu Banks. Ewncuisu Banks. 
' Credit Eyonnais........66600560% £10,000000 Lioyds Bank 265.0 cccccccceces £4,171,600 
i Comptoir National .......... 6,000,000 Union of London and Smiths.. 3,554,878 
Societe Generale ............. 6,000,000 Barclay and Cy............... 3,200,000 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas —_ 3,000,000 London City and Midland..... 3,142,850 
Banque Francaise pour le Com- National Provincial Bank of 
MORIN ha ean psc es Cone aa cine 2,450,000 err 3,000,000 
P Imperial Ottoman ............. 5,000,000 London and County ......... 2,000,000 
Banque Commerciale Italienne. . 4,200,000 London Joint Stock.......... 1,800,000 
Banque des Pays Autrichiens... 4,000,000 Capital and Counties......... 1,750,000 
Pe Oe > FEN a Siikntatncscaupsaendeun 1,708,500 
Credit Foncier Egyptien....... RE | PONE Ss wnded cassiececcnucwes 1,5€0,000 
i as i es it £52,600,000 at eet hes a ora oe £25,827,828 
Average of the ten banks....... £5,260,000 Average of the ten banks...... £2,582,782 
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ceptional freedom in their financial op- 
erations. Taking ten of the largest 
Paris banks and comparing their paid- 
up capitals with those of the ten largest 
London banks, we obtain the remark- 
able result that the Paris average is 
exactly double the London average. 
The two greups ranged side by side 
show this striking fact at a glance. 


Tue Crepir Lyonnalts. 


In respect of paid-up, capital the 
Credit Lyonnais has « long lead of all 
other French banks. It overtops even 
the Bank of France which has only 182 
million franes (£7,300,000) of paid-up 
capital against the Credit Lyonnais’ 
250 millions. It also overtops the State 
bank in its reserve funds. These are 
respectively. £1,380,000 for the Bank 
of France and £5,000,000 for the 
Credit Lyonnais. In total resources 
the Bank of France is much the larger 
of the two—234 millions sterling 
against 92 millions; but if we exclude 
the note issues of the Bank of France, 
averaging say 188 millions sterling, its 
banking funds proper will fall consid- 
erably short of those of the Credit 
Lyonnais. The respective totals will 
be 92 millions sterling for the Credit 
Lyonnais and 46 millions for the Bank 
of France. 

The Credit Lyonnais is thus in mag- 
nitude of business and of resources the 
leading French bank. It stands al- 
most at the head of European banks, 
the only one which seriously rivals it 
being the Deutsche Bank of Berlin, a 
kindred institution in spirit as well as 
in size. The balance sheet of the Credit 
Lyonnais on June 30, 1908, as set out 
herewith is well worth careful study: 





BALANCE-SHEET OF THE CREDIT LYONNAIS. 
June 30, 1908. 


LIABILITIES. 


Francs. 

Deposits and bonds......... 899,899,274 
Current accounts ............ 924,950,488 
PEG So nwticcccasonecs 106,432,409 
Other liabilities .........0<00- 79,487,504 
MUNRO DOIN 6c ovcediecdccoacs 125,000,000 
WME WSs Geta cen aees cea 250,000,000 

RENE Pre Tee ee a 2,295,769,675 


RESOURCES. 
Cash in hand and with banks. 169,047,090 


re 1,212,691 ,267 
MIE aerate as a-s:ae ame enolic 349,709,955 
Current accounts .....0600c000 520,576,131 
ee er rere 8,745,232 
Bank premises, etc............ 35,000,000 

UE -cacerseandasweek Seances 2,295,769,675 


In magnitude of resources there is 
only one London bank, namely, Lloyds, 
which comes near the Credit Lyonnais. 
On September 30, 1908, it showed very 
close on 80 millions of assets of all 
kinds. They were summarized thus. 


Cash on hand and at 


Bank of England..... £11,359,963 
CORR RE CAN. 6 556. o0. ei aes 7,162,836 
ERVESEMORES. odie. 5. sie ssi0'ss 11,986,725 
Discounts, loans, ete..... 48,573,105 

eee £79,082,629 


All these items differ widely from 
those of the Credit Lyonnais. The lat- 
ter has less than 7 millions of cash on 
hand against Lloyds 1114 millions. It 
has no cash at call and only about 
£350,000 of investments against 
Lloyds 11%4 millions; but it has nearly 
double the amount of loans and dis- 
counts—-80 millions sterling against 48 
millions. These differences indicate 
radically opposite kinds of banking. 
The London bank has huge deposits 


‘to take care of while the Paris bank is 


well supplied with funds of its own 
and owes comparatively little to the 
public. Lloyds deposits are nearly 
eighteen times the amount of its paid- 
up capital while those of the Credit 
Lyonnais are less than eight times as 
much. 

An analysis of the accounts of any 
other of these Paris banks will pro- 
duce very similar results. They differ 
only in degree. The banks themselves 
are very much alike in constitution, in 
form of capital, in regulations as to 
reserves, and in the nature of the busi- 
ness transacted. 


Compiom Nationat D’Escomprr pDE 
Paris. 

The Comptoir National D’Escompte 

de Paris, which comes next to the Cred- 
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it Lyonnais is more typical owing to 
the extent and variety of its operations. 
It is in a special degree international, 
having offices in London and New York 
as well as in Paris. It is a live bank 
and modern in the widest sense. On 
December 31, 1907, its balance-sheet 
was as shown herewith: 

BaLance-SHEET OF THE CompTorR NATIONAL 

D’Escompve pe Paris, December 31, 1907. 





ASSETS. 

Francs. 
Cash in hand and in bank..... 70,784,748 
NE soa och, cieTa tas oo: dace wmtee Sime lasione 633,525,066 
ee ere eer 41,073,450 
COPPESPONGERES 6.625005 5005650% 56,450,075 
Current accounts debtors...... $3,575,399 
Dividends and obligations..... 14,152,791 
Financial participations........ 10,880,842 
Advances guaranteed .......... 126,323,387 
PCOEPIOMOEE a osiancce sses.oeces 142,433,767 
Agencies outside of Europe.... 14,600,549 
CR ca cincsa sews ewe camewiere 14,555,223 
I os op. 5 5 ae 15,841,544 
RRR rete rerueeytay ore te rere 1,224,196,842 

LIABILITIES. 

Francs. 
SRN CONNIAR (2.65.55 ccenlessces 150,000,000 
NIN in arto aoe iaraia ts. 6 eiace ace 20,066,199 


Check and discount accounts.. 507,640,027 





Current accounts creditors..... 313,007,140 
go | er rrr 61,417,678 
PURORMIOES | 55,5 ne i iince sivic insane 142,034,779 
I ee ee eer an ee 19,613,187 
Due to shareholders........... 378,549 
PO WE FOE ios oi sis wien wseae 10,039,283 

WE rkbeNacs daletisiiioadese 1,224,196,842 


The total banking resources of the 
Comptoir National, say, 1,224 million 
frances. equal to 50 millions sterling or 
200 million dollars, place it very nearly 
in the first rank among the world’s 
banking institutions. In London there 


Two Typicat Loxpon anp 


Bee WP COIN ah.o- 6 siecle anne voans-caneiens 


coe i, OO SE eee ane ete ee 


Deposits and current balances............... 
POORNICES BE OIE a5 50a: si0.elnc'sscioe ana sion 
Cash in hand and in bank................00¢ 
IEE OEE ae) ae 
So the ths Sheds Be ok 
Loans and advances .........scccccccccccctce 
Moceptances at Credit... << 6600500006 0000: 
1 EE LE IO ROS AP Ne ar 


are only five banks showing a larger 
total, namely: 

pe £79,082,000 
T.ondon City and Midland. 63,530,000 
National Provincial Bank 

OF TRE. ooo secees 60,893,000 
London and County.,.... 4,586,000 
Barclay and Company.... 50,515,900 

The last of these five London banks 
corresponds so closely with the Comp- 
toir National that a comparison of the 
various items at once suggests itself. 
A few such figures may throw more 
light en the differences between London 
and Paris banks than columns of de- 
scription could do. The  subjoined 
table gives in parallel columns the paid- 
up capital, reserves, deposits, discounts, 
acceptances, and other balances of the 
two banks. 

There are some very salient differ- 
ences in the two columns below. The 
Paris bank works with nearly twice as 
much capital of its own as the London 
bank has; it carries less than half as 
much cash on hand, and has barely one- 
tenth of the London investments. On 
the other hand, it does five times as 
much bill discounting and a vast deal 
more accepting. The acceptances of 
the London bank are a mere trifle of 
less than a quarter million sterling, 
while those of the Paris bank exceed 
five and a half millions. In relation 
to the public the most significant differ- 
ences between the two institutions are 
to be seen, first, on the debit side on 
the deposits and current balances, and, 
secondly, on the credit side in the dis- 
counts, loans and advances. With ten 
millions sterling less money from its 


Paris Banks CoMPaARED. 


Comptoir 

Barclay National 

& Co. D’Escompte. 

ie entice £3,200,000 £6,000,000 
bimceeetelele 1,250,000 800,000 
SN Aa eg 45,816,000 35,322,000 
a tae 248,000 5,680,000 
asics oe 6,924,000 2,832,000 
‘Garcenaie 4,113,000 i abaaaetetete 
rgb 4,907,000 25,340,900 
iateceredse 22,409,000 12,297,000 
sake pean 5,697,000 
satetess 10,339,000 1,001,000 
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customers the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte lends ten millions more to 
the public than Barclay & Co. do. The 
respective totals are: 


Barcriay & Co. 


Deposits and current 
OR 5G prcne Kee £45,816,000 
OOM oii are pene ee 4,967,000 
Loans and advances......- 22.4.09,000 
EE 53S aia Gime oleae £27,316.000 


Comprromrr Nationat D’Escompte. 





Deposits and current 
ee £35,322,000 
PISGGOIES: 6 kccdkcwieiscess 25,310.000 
Loans and advances..... 12,297,000 
OR o.ebcntan veces £37 ,037.000 


While the Paris bank lends fully 
two million dollars more than the totat 
of its customers’ balances and deposits, 
the London bank holds back forty per 
cent. of them—18'% millions out of 
153% millions. It invests one-half of 
that 18 millions in securities and keeps 
the other half in cash. The double loss 
of income thereby incurred. first by 
the bank in carrying so much dead eapi- 
tal, and then by the public in not hay- 
ing the use of it, may well appear to 
he a high price to pay for extra safety. 
But each nation according to its taste. 
The T.ondon banker sacrifices a great 
deal to his conservative ideals, and 
rightly so, for his customers share these 
ideals with him. On the other hand, the 
Paris banker considers it his business 
to keep the money spinning. He does 
not trouble himself about gold or con- 
sols or French rentes. He can _ risk 
leaving al] these things to the Bank of 
France with its huge and ever-grow- 
ing gold reserve. 

The Comptoir Natioaal may bke dis- 
tinguished as a middle-class or hour- 
geois bank. It has an immense number 
of retail accounts, more perhaps than 
the Credit Lyonnais, which on the 


other hand has the largest number of 
wholesale accounts. 


AnoTuer Larce Frencu Bank. 


Another large bank of the bourgeois 
type is the Societe Generale, whose 
full name—too long for daily use—is 
“Societe Generale Pour Favoriser le 
Developpment du Commerce et de l’In- 
dustrie en France.” It has nearly 
seven hundred branches, including one 
opened a few years ago in London. 
Subjoined is a summary of its latest 
balance sheet---that of June 30, 1908: 
BALANCE-SHEET OF THE Societe GENERALE. 

June 30, 1908. 


ASSETS. 
CG ROI ain o icolknct: ceeds 84,647,435 
re 60,623,026 
Bilis discounted .........6<<+ 699,492,696 


Current accts., advances, ete. 534,130,411 





TONEY, DODEES: 60: esiecnetas etnSarm 92,541,674 
TE spiciscw.cl wie rn arale Saale ele 1,471,435,242 
LIABILITIES. 
Francs. 
Paid-ap capital 2... ..c00.6<s00 150,000,000 
ae ee 37,772,284 
WI DOUAINE io s.icco bce ccncwnws 93,360,913 


Deposits, current accounts, ete. 1,184,181,600 
Sundry liabilities ............ 6,120,445 


NE nso paws Besar ae a eas 1,471,435,242 


The reader will note a_ significant 
similarity in the operations of the 
Societe Gencrale and the Comptoir Na- 
tional. They resemble each other in 
their capitalization, the volume of their 
resources and the proportion of paid- 
up capital to deposits. On the last 
point the Societe Generale is excep- 
tionally strong for a French bank. — It 
holds about eight times the amount of 
its paid-up capital in deposits and 
current balances, while the Comptoir 
Nationale has only six times the 
amount of its capital. Another French 
peculiarity which it exhibits in a 
marked degree is that its discounts and 
advances exceed the total amount of its 
deposits and credit balances. 


Banove ve Paris ev pes Pays Bas. 


In the Banque de Paris et des Pays 
Bas we have another French type quite 
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apart from the middle class or bour- 
geois banks. It is financial rather than 
commercial and international rather 
than French. Its paid-up capital is 
small compared with the volume of its 
operations, but it has a relatively large 
reserve fund. It has no fixed deposits 
and its current accounts are insignifi- 
eant. No one could guess from its 
balance-sheet that it is one of the most 
active and powerful members of la 
haute banque, but so it is. It brings 
out more foreign loans and finances a 
greater number of international enter- 
prises than any other Paris bank. In- 
dications of these are to be seen 
among its assets. It frankly admits 
having more than a million sterling 
invested in syndicates. Its investments 
—exceeding 65 million franes—-are al- 
most up to the London level. Most of 
them are probably connected with syn- 
dicate operations not yet matured or 
hanging fire. Its portfolio of less than 
73 million frances is quite a secondary 
affair. The most casual glance over the 
assets of the Banque de Paris et des 
Pays Bas tells us that it is a financing 
rather than a trading institution. 

Batance-SHEET OF THE BANQUE DE Panis 

ET DES Pays Bas. December 31, 1907. 


ASSETS. 
Frances. 
Cash in hand and at bank..... 17,056,199 
PN so srsioicee ers en actae wks wed 72,949,889 
Funds with foreign banks..... 1,401,926 
Branches per contra ......... 66,902,797 
Current accounts ............ 199,860,329 
EE ORE Oe ree 13,589,133 
NR, scbnace sa sihieve Sars ean are es 73,679 


Guaranteed advances ........ 2,093,219 


Government bonds ........... 8,363,932 
Other investments ........... 65,246,848 
RMINONINNG oo. 5incs sore. ca ss eauinnea aie 26,052 466 


3,044,072 
7,951,279 


ern 
NNN Ce Siseresivns-s nade 





FIN Sosccooorecataltice precios 514,585,768 
LAABILITIES. 
Frances. 

Capital paid GP ics .ccc oscesces 75,000,000 
re 66,983,102 
Me NO ois oi ois. Scie: 6 0 since es 72,437,044 
Branches per contra .......... 66,902,787 
Current accounts ............. 190,176,088 
Coupons payable .............. 15,315,394 
Sundry liabilities.............. 27,773,343 


To complete the picture an example 
sheuld be given of the minor French 
hanks. For this the Banque de Union 
Parisienne will serve very well. Its 
total resources as shown in the accom- 
panying statement are under 414 mil- 
lions sterling, but of that nearly 21% 
millions is paid-up capital. 
BALANCE-SHEET OF THE BANQUE DE L’UNION 

PARISIEN NE. 


ASSETS. 

Francs. 
OS Re er nee 10,545,098 
Bills: receivable «......ccccccccs 58,100,830 
ee nn ee 25,048,230 
Current accounts ......6 0602 93,907,932 
IE. BE ions oc ierceuss es 2,359,051 
MEME Bcnncsacsatasana ewes 189,961,141 

LIABILITIES. 

Francs. 
Capital paid ap. ....:..0cc0s00% 60,000,000 
Regeiue SOR 666k sic casscn 10,702,360 
PS. PAV OUNE oie scien neve cnsain 45,397,859 
Current accounts ............ 65,788,786 
iy a ee 8,072,136 
| i hives Selene setae ee 189,961,141 


Secrur or THE Power or THE FRENCH 
BANks. 

Having briefly sketched the various 
types of French banks now in opera- 
tion, we run up against the question— 
What is the secret of their exceptional 
power in the international money mar- 
ket? It cannot be their number, for 
there are less than a dozen of them in 
the highest class. Nor can it be their 
vast resources, for though they excel 
the London banks in the amount of 
their paid-up capital, they are far be- 
hind them in deposits and current bal- 
ances. Their tinancial operations may 
be very profitable on the whole, but oc- 
casionally they are very much the re- 
verse. It cannot be their big profits, 
therefore. that they depend upon 
chiefly. Their secret may be a rather 
complex one with a variety of factors. 
Financial skill, hereditary as well as 
personal, may count for a good deal in 
it. Financial organization, improving 
and extending all the time, is another 
likely factor. Enormous holdings of 
foreign bills. English, German, Italian 
and American, are powerful levers to 
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work with on other monetary centres. 
The very limited demands of home in- 
dustry and the relatively small amount 
of capital thus locked up allow a free 
hand for international finance. 


Protective Power or THE BANK OF 
FRANCE. 


Above all is the immense protective 
power of the Bank of France, with its 
5,000 million franes—200_ millions 
sterling—of notes in circulation, and 
eighty-five per cent. of metallic cover 
for it in the Bank vaults. The value 
of that ubiquitous and_ universally 
trusted currency to the French people 
and particularly to the French banks 
is only beginning to dawn on_ the 
financial world. It is the outstanding 
and predominant factor in the mone- 
tary situation of France at the present 
day. It relieves the banks from all 
anxiety about domestic currency and to 
that extent about domestic trade. Im- 
agine what a load would be taken off 
the minds of New York bankers if 
national bank notes were as stable and 
steady as the note issues of the Bank 
of France. It has always been a tru- 





ism that sound currency is the basis of 
sound banking, but such a_ striking 
proof of it as France now presents to 
the world has never been seen or even 
dreamed of before. For the counter- 
part of that truism—unsound banking 
based on unsound currency—the New 
York banker has only to look at home. 
He may, however, console himself with 
the thought that other nations, not ex- 
cepting England, are almost as far 
short of the French ideal as his own 
country it. A 200 million sterling note 
circulation with a solid 170 million 
metallic reserve is even more impos- 
sible for the United Kingdom than it 
is for the United States. Americans 
and Englishmen alike may vainly envy 
the French banks that unique bulwark 
which renders possible to them tho 
greatest variety of credit operations, 
national and international. 





DivmeNps AND Prices oF FRENCH 
Bank SHARES. 


That the French banks as a whole 
do their work well is proved by the 
exceptional strength and stability they 
have given to their money markets. 
What their individual shares may be in 
the credit due for that result is much 
more difficult to ascertain. The public 
are satisfied as a rule with two rough 
tests of banking success—dividends 
and market prices. From both these 
points of view the French banks made 
a favorable showing in 1908. Divi- 
dends were well maintained, notwith- 
standing the low rates obtainable for 
bank funds, and the small volume of 
new business. During the year there 
were only eight large issues made in 
Paris and even small ones were not 
plentiful. Deposits accumulated which 
could not be used either at home or 
abroad: hardly even on the Bourse. 
On December 1, 1908, they showed an 
increase of 532 million frances in the 
preceding twelve months. They were 
5,362 millions against 4,830 millions on 
December 1, 1907. 

The strength of French bank shares 
under these difficult circumstances is 
notable. In the following list of twelve 


‘ shares only one decrease will be found. 


All the others are increases and most 
of them substantial ones. 


Prices oF Frencu’ Bank Suares IN 
1908. 
Jan. 2, Dec. 31, 


1908. 1908. 
Francs. Frances. 


Banque de Paris et des Pays 


BN ca sicceceaieaite nian cineca ie 1450 1552 
Comptoir National ......... 676 704 
Societe Generate «.60cescce 662 667.50 
Credit Lyonnais: ......:0....0+ 1178 = 1207 
Banque de l’Union Parisienne 680 720 
Banque d’Algerie .......... 1275 1410 
Banque Ottomane .......... 705 = =713 
Credit Foncier de France.... 680 735 
Credit Foncier Algerien..... 502 495 


Credit Foncier Autrichien... 1087 1095 
Credit Foncier Egyptien.... 704 703 
All the above are 500 franc 
shares. 
Banque de France.. ........ 4135 4200 
(1000 franc shares.) 
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By the Editor of The Bankers Magazine. 


HEN the delegates to the thir- 
ty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association as- 
semble in Chicago next September, 
“the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces” that greeted them on their 
last meeting in that city in 1893—the 
World’s Fair year-—will long since 
have faded away and left not a rack 
behind. But in their stead have risen 
many taller and more _ substantial 
structures, some of them hardly less 
beautiful than the buildings of the 
famous “White City” of 1893. And 
almost wonderfully has the city grown 
in its commerce and population, until 
to-day it ranks among the great world 
capitals. As a center of transporta- 
tion, a point for the assembling of the 
materials of manufacture, and as a 
great primary mart for the commodi- 
ties constituting the sustenance of mil- 
lions at home and abroad, Chicago 
stands pre-eminent. No city on earth 
has around it a wider region of pro- 
ductive territory, none is more fa- 
vored by reason of location geograph- 
ically, and few cities outside the world’s 
great seaports are better situated with 
respect to navigable waters. Linked 
with the chain of great lakes and soon 
to have a deep waterway to the Missis- 
sippi, affording an outlet to the sea, 
for which purpose $20,000,000 is now 
being expended. Chicago combines su- 
perior railway facilities with the ad- 
vantages of water transportation. 


CAPITAL OF THE MippLe West. 


The Middle West, of which Chicage 
is the commercial and financial capital, 
is not alone the granary of the world, 
richer than any of the famed valleys 
of the earth, but it is the home of a 
population that for industry, intelli- 
gence, progressiveness and _ sterling 
character is unexcelled. Its courageous 





men and women by their industry and 
their faith have from the farms, the 
forests and the mines wrought homes 
and created wealth, developing in the 
process a character and spirit almost 
unique in the world’s civilization. 
Whatever is in the best sense distinc- 
tive in American life may be found in 
the great, broad, generous West. 

In a peculiar way Chicago is the 
embodiment of the Western spirit—its 
enterprise, optimism and success. The 
smaller cities look to it for leadership, 
none of them hope to rival it, and all 
are proud of its remarkable achieve- 
ments. If in these the Chicago man 
himself takes a special pride he has 
adequate justification in the city’s re- 
markable progress—its rise within half 
a century from a frontier town to a 
city of 2,000,000 and a commerce sur- 
passed by but few of the great cities 
of the world. 


Tne DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING. 


Coincident with the growth in pop- 
ulation and wealth there has been a 
gradual rise to financial power. Less 
and less has the West come to depend 
upon the East for its money and credit, 
until now there is a large degree of 
independence and indeed of competi- 
tion with the East on its own ground. 

Twice has Chicago given to the coun- 
try conspicuous illustration of banking 
principles of the widest application 
and of the first importance. Back in 
the days of wildcat money, it was in 
Chicago that an example was given 
how bank notes may be issued on 
credit alene and made, even in those 
days of imperfect means of communi- 
‘ation, practically as good as the stand- 
ard coin anywhere. That was _ the 
work of George Smith, whose “money” 
became historic, because amid a flood 
of worthless and depreciated bank 
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notes he invariably made _ good his 
promises to pay. He became a multi- 
millionaire, and retired to London, 
where he was known as “Chicago 


Smith,” probably to distinguish him 
from several others of the same name, 
living in that city. The essence ot 


value of following wise banking prin- 


ciples. 
BANKING Co-OPERATION. 


Within a time so recent that every 
banker vividly recalls it, an event hap- 
pened which changed the banks of Chi- 





JAMES B. FORGAN 
President, First National Bank—Dean of the Chicago Banking Faculty. 


(In volume of transactions, number of employees and floor-space occupied the First Na- 
tional Bank is probably the largest bank in the United States.) 


George Smith’s success as an issuer of 
bank notes consisted in this: he prom- 
ised to pay to the bearer of his notes 
so much on demand. He kept his 
promise. He “made good” under all 
circumstances. That was so long ago 
that all but the students of banking 
history have forgotten it. But Chicago 
has given a fresher illustration of the 


cago trom isolated units, acting more or 
less as selfishness dictated, to a har- 
moniosus body, co-operating to secure 
a judicious regulation of their business 
so that the reputation of the city’s 
banks might be carefully conserved. 
On a certain day not long since it 
was found that one of Chicago’s bank- 
ers had become so deeply involved in 
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the promotion of his personal busi- 
ness enterprises that the failure of 
three banks with which he was prom- 
inently identified was imminent. The 
failure of these banks would have 
caused “runs” on a number of others, 


clearing-house they got together, as- 
sumed the payment of millions of de- 
posit obligations of .the embarrassed 
institutions, voluntarily assessing them- 
selves for that purpose and looking for 
their gradual reimbursement out of the 





JOHN J. MITCHELL 
President, Iinois Trust and Savings Bank, the largest State Bank in Chicago. 


possibly several suspensions, with re- 
sulting demoralization not alone to 
banking in Chicago but throughout the 
country. The bankers of that city real- 
ized that this was a case where they 
must hang together or be hanged sep- 
arately-——it was perhaps not quite so 
bad as that, for the banks were solvent 
and well managed as a rule and could 
have withstood “runs’’—and they chose 
the former course. Through their 


assets of the kanks that were in trou- 
ble. The payments were made, in the 
ordinary course, without difficulty. The 
embarrassed banks liquidated, and there 
were no failures. The commercial 
community was saved from the dis- 
tress that would have followed the 
shutting down of payment of deposits 
in the Walsh banks, and the whole 
country, possibly. was spared a con- 
vulsion like that which followed the 
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bank suspensions in New York in 1907. 

Perhaps no more conspicuous prac- 
tical illustration has been given of the 
beneficial effect of banking co-opera- 
tion, wisely exercised, than was afford- 
ed by the experiences growing out of 





made of the affairs of the banks in 
question. *Here the suggestion arose, 
why should such an examination have 
been delayed until the harm was all 
done? Might not the losses to be met 
have been curiailed bad the examina- 


JOSEPH T. TALBERT 


President, Chicago Clearing-House Association. 


the embarrassment of the Walsh banks. 
But this taught the Chicago banks 
something else. 


Creaninc-Hovusr EXAMINATION. 


The clearing-house banks in this 
vase had set a precedent. ‘To save the 
banking and business community, they 
had, practically, guaranteed the pay- 
ment of the obligations of certain in- 
solvent banks. Before assuming this 
obligation they had an examination 


Vice-President, Commercial National Bank. 


tion been made at an earlier stage of 
the proceedings? Or, perhaps, the 
demoralizing tendencies pointed out 
and corrected in time to save the em- 
barrassed banks from becoming hope- 
lessly involved, as they did finally. 
Here began the history of a new de- 
velopment in American banking—the 
examination of banks by banks. The 


*To be strictly accurate, this matter had 
been considered in a tentative way before 
the Walsh failures. 
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idea itself was hardly new, but the 
application of it as since developed in 
Chicago marked the inauguration of a 
most important reform in the method 
of examining banks, and one destined 
to have a very wide and beneficial in- 
fluence upon the conduct of the bank- 
ing business throughout the whole 
country. 

Now, the banks of Chicago do nov 
wish it understood that the system of 
examination they have put in force 
there will prevent bank failures, much 
less that it “guarantees deposits.” It 
does neither. But by careful inspec- 
tion, under the eye of the clearing- 
house, it does assure that no bank can 
continue for any length of time to ig- 
nore safe banking methods and con- 
tinue to enjoy the clearing-house priv- 
ileges. 

This system of clearing-house ex- 
amination of banks was put in opera- 
tion in Chicago on June 1, 1906, and 
its expected benefits have been verified 
by experience. It has been adopted 
also by the clearing-houses of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
St. Louis, and in California a similar 
system of examination has been adopt- 
ed by a State clearing-house. 

This important movement, begun by 
Chicago banks, promises gradually to 
be extended over the country. Supple- 
menting the official State and Federal 
supervision now in force, it will afford 
to stockholders and depositors all the 
protection that can be looked for from 
any source ontside the management of 
the banks, 


Presenr SirvatTion or BankiIna. 


In a conversation with Mr. Joseph 
T. Talbert, chairman of the Chicago 
Clearing-House Association and vice- 
president of the Commercial National 
Bank, it was learned that in addition 
to the strong clearing-house organiza- 
tion—Mr. James B. Forgan president 
of the First National Bank, and dean 
of the Chicago bankers being the 
Chairman of the Clearing-House Com- 
mittee—and the system of examina- 
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tions described above, the banks of the 
Western Metropolis are upon a basis 
that accords with the best banking tra- 
ditions. As deposits have grown, they 
have increased their capital (the na- 
tional banks from $18,000,000 in 1898 
to $27,000,000 in 1908), thus increas- 
ing their lending powers and strength. 
The banks have kept‘free from promo- 
tion, stock-jobbing or other such 
schemes. The national banks confine 
their operations purely to legitimate 
commercial banking. State banks, 
savings banks and trust companies 
abound, autherized to care for the 
business properly coming within the 
scope of such iastitutions. 

It is a noteworthy fact, and a great 
element of strength in the banking sit- 
uation of Chicago, that no large or im- 
portant bank or trust company is espe- 
cially identified with any ring or clique 
or dominated by any special interest or 
eaters to any particular line of indus 
try, and they are free from all taint 
of political entanglements. Although 
competition is keen, the bankers are 
not jealous of each other. Their asso- 
ciations are harmonious, and they co- 
operate in matters affecting the general 
banking and business situation. They 
are frank about credits and business 
relations with borrowers. 


Cuicagco CoMMERCIALLY. 


Upon the commerce of a city and 
its territory the banking business is 
built, and it must be clear that Chi- 
cago has an adequate basis for a large 
and healthy expansion of banking. 
Some instructive information on this 
point is found in the following state- 
ment kindly furnished to THe Banx- 
ERs MaGazinr by Mr. George F. Stonc, 
the veteran and able Secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade: 


“Chicago, the largest grain and pro- 
vision market of the world, is more 
and more attracting the attention ot 


students of political economy, and 
more and more arousing an interest in 
the vast agricultural products of the 
United States, which lie at the basis ot 
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the nation’s prosperity. During the 
year last passed, the receipts of grain 
in Chicago aggregated, in reund num- 
bers, 273,000,000 bushels, and ship- 
ments 223,000,000 bushels. What this 
means to the varied industries and 


simply astounding. and no adequate im- 
pression can be conveyed of its import 
ance and magnitude by a mere recital 
of an abstract statistical statement. 
Visit the great Union Stock Yards, look 
over its 509 acres, 450 of which are 





HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Former ,Director United States Mint ; [President, Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 


commerce net only of Chicago but of 
the entire country, one can scarcely 
comprehend. Again, the receipts of 
cattle (3,089,200), calves (421,671), 
hogs (8,13 5405), sheep (4.551.889) 
and horses (92,138) aggregated 16, 
036,259 head, valued at $807,000,000, 
and were brought to Chicago in 278- 
620 cars. Chicago is the greatest trans 
portation center in the world. The 
volume of our business in live stock is 


covered with paving or plank. Con- 
sider that there are 300 miles of rail- 
way track within the yards, 25 miles 
of streets, 13,000 pens, 25,000 gates 
and you can gain some idea of the im- 
mensity of this business, reaching out 
into all the markets of the world. 
“Large as is Chicago, great as is 
her trade, she is yet destined to a still 
larger development due to the character 
and enterprise of her population, the 
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superior advantages of her geographi- 
cal position, her extensive transporta- 
tion and local facilities, and her loca- 
tion upon the very threshold of the 
door which opens upon vast fields 
stretching westward abounding in agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth.” 


The Fiftieth Annual Report of the 
Trade and Commerce of Chicago for 
the year ended December 30, 1907. 
contains these concise statements ot 
Chicsgo’s commercial greatness: 


CHICAGO. 


The population of Chicago is estimated 
by the Chicago Bureau of Statistics at 
2,540,896, and by the United States Census 
Bureau, 2,139,713. Her area is 190.6 square 
miles. 

The number of buildings erected during 
the year is, 9,353, valued at $59,093,080, with 
an aggregate frontage of 254,440 feet. 

The death rate per month, per 1,000 of 
population, for the year 1907, was 15.25. 

The number of arrivals at this port of 
all kinds of craft during the year 1907, 
was 6,745, and the number of clearances, 
6,736. The vessel tonnage of arrivals was 
8,057,062 tons, and clearances 7,995,211 tons. 
The total tonnage of cargoes received and 
shipped amounted to 11,410,470. 

The total number of pupils enrolled in 
our schools during the school year was 
273,050, comprising 137,424 males and 135,- 
626 females; the average daily attendance 
was 225,792; the number of teachers, 5,981; 
total number of school rooms, 5,318. 

The number of volumes in the Public 
Library, at the close of the year 1907, was 
343.383; number of books issued for home 
use from the main library, 1,467,783; num- 
ber of books issued for home use from de- 
livery stations, 883,783; number of books 
issued for home use from branch reading 
rooms, 120,952. Total number of volumes 
in the Newberry Library at the close of 
the year 1907, was 235,282, and in the John 
Crerar Library, 215,144. 

The assessed valuation of property for 
tax purposes as assessed by the Board of 
Assessors, reviewed by the Board of Review, 
and finally equalized by the State Board 
of Equilization, is 20 per cent. of the 
assessed actual valuation, and is classified 
as follows: Real estate, $346,843,590; per- 
sonal property, $98,343,155; capital stock, 
$9,953,200; railroad, $22,782,031; total, $477,- 
921,976. 

The bonded indebtedness of — the 
amounted to $24,771,000; the annual in- 
terest on same amounted to $976,477.50. 
The total miles of streets, improved and 
unimproved, 2,848.13; of alleys, 1,403.11. 


city 
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The number of uniformed firemen, 1,675; 
the total number of employes of the Fire 
Department, 1,738; number of engine com- 
panies, 114; hook and ladder companies, 32. 

The clearings by the associated banks of 
Chicago amounted, during 1907, to $12,- 
087,647,870, and balances $2,727,408,863. 

The clearings by the Clearing-House of 
the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 
amounted, during 1907, to $106,586,118, and 
balances $34,895,228. 

Our receipts of wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
barley, and of flour in its wheat equivalent, 
aggregated during the year, 307,246,141 
bushels; and shipments, 228,609,846 bushels. 

Of wheat, we received during the year, 
24,943,690 bushels, as against 28,249,475 
bushels received during the year 1906; 26,- 
899,012 bushels received during the year 
1905; 24,457,347 bushels during 1904, and 
27,124,586 bushels received during 1903. 

Our shipments of wheat aggregated, dur- 
ing the year, 24,314,892 bushels, as against 
16,738,573 bushels shipped during 1906; 
13,922,714 bushels shipped during 1905, and 
17,957,416 bushels during 1904. 

Our receipts of corn, during the year, 
aggregated 125,159,932 bushels, as against 
98,896,563 bushels received during the year 
1906; 110,823,444 bushels received during 
1905, and 100,543,207 bushels received dur- 
ing the vear 1904. 

Our shipments of corn aggregated for the 
vear, 95,770,779 bushels, as against 78,974,- 
686 bushels shipped during 1906; 91,153,342 
bushels shipped during 1905, and 75,184,758 
bushels shipped during 1904. 

Our receipts of oats, during the year, ag- 
gregated 93,906,776 bushels, as against 89,- 
912,881 bushels received during 1906; 92,486,- 
761 bushels received during 1905; 73,023,119 
bushels received during 1904, and 88,588,386 
bushels received during the year 1903. 

The quantity of oats shipped during the 
year aggregated 68,897,313 bushels, as 
against 73,718,199 bushels shipped during 
1906; 66,131,725 bushels shipped during 
1905; 47,303,901 bushels shipped during 
1904, and 63,539,179 bushels shipped during 
1903. 

The receipts of 
during the year aggregated 
bushels, as against 20,811,432 
ceived during 1906; 28,074,142 bushels 
received during 1905; 25,316,917 bushels 
received during 1904, and 23,273,519 bushels 
received during the year 1903. 

Our shipments of barley for the year 
aggregated 6,196,708 bushels, as against 6,- 
924,357 bushels shipped during 1906; 7,- 
374,037 bushels shipped during 1905; 5,802,- 
856 bushels shipped during 1904, and 2,- 
986,816 bushels shipped during 1903. 

The receipts of grass seeds during the 
year, timothy, clover, millet, 
aggregated = 51,141,309 


this market 
18,318,253 
bushels re- 
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pounds, as against 62,729,160 pounds re- 
ceived during 1906; 78,589,943 pounds re- 
ceived during 1905; 88,722,987 pounds re- 
ceived during 1904; 78,381,648 pounds re- 
ceived during 1903, and 71,093,567 pounds 
received during 1902. 

The shipments of such seeds during the 
year aggregated 75,130,800 pounds, as 


shipped during the year was 1,711,902; the 
number used for city consumption and 
packing was 6,092,159. The valuation 
of hogs received during the year is 
estimated by the Union Stock Yards Com- 
any at $102,918,041. 

‘The number of sheep received in this mar- 
ket during the year aggregated 4,218,115, as 





CHARLES G. DAWES 
Former Comptroller of the Currency; President, Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago. 


against 61,683,329 pounds shipped during 
1906; 54,210,439 pounds shipped during 
1905; 71,196,146 pounds shipped during 
1904, and 76,304,807 pounds shipped during 
1903. Of the quantity shipped during 1907, 
10,877,060 pounds went via the great lakes, 
and 58,555,047 pounds via Eastern railway 
lines. The receipts of flaxseed during the 
year aggregated 1,851,422 bushels, and ship- 
ments 98,292 bushels. 

The number of hogs received in Chicago 
during 1907 aggregated 7,717,280, including 
the number received in yards located out- 
side the Union Stock Yards; the number 


against 4,805,449 received during 1906, and 
1,736,558 received during 1905; the number 
smpped, 1,148,724, as against 1,341,275 
shipped during 1906, and 1,355,865 shipped 
during the year 1905. The number of sheep 
used during 1907, for city consumption, was 
3,069,391. The valuation of sheep received 
during the year is estimated by the Union 
Stock Yard Company at $21,735,760. 

The receipts of cattle during the year 
numbered 3,305,314, as against 3,329,250 
received during the year 1906, and 3,410,- 
469 received during 1905; shipments during 
the year aggregated 1,148,724 head, as 
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against 1,352,998 head shipped during 1906; 
1,140,213 head shipped during 1905, and 
1,326,332 head shipped during 1904. The 
valuation of cattle received during the year 
is estimated by the Union Stock Yard Com- 
pany at $173,326,738. 

The total receipts of animals at the 
Union Stock Yards, during 1907, comprising 
cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and horses, ag- 
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Receipts. Shipments. 


Re ee ee ee 84,804,114 35,186,691 
CE: casein cesvecces 4,525,305 639,890 
MN ati eed Kihinieie alee abil 246,859,208 68,303,284 
eae 79,505,895 19,362,441 
NS ee ee 2,309,556 2,095,679 

I i eh awiiiccan 418,004,078 125,587,985 


Grand total handled by the 
Union Stock Yards since their —— 
establishment 








EDWIN A. 


POTTER 


President, American Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


gregated 15,248,479, valued at $319,202,239. 

The valuation of stock received in this 
market for forty-two years, as estimated 
by the Union Stock Yard and Transit Com- 
pany, is $7,595,009,503; the annual valuation 
ranging from $42,765,838 in 1866, to $319,- 
202,239 in 1907. 

Chicago Stock Yards receipts and ship- 
ments of all kinds of stock for forty-two 
years follow: 


3 


rhe receipts of dressed beef during the 
year aggregated 349,582,783 pounds, as 
against 353,286,580 pounds received during 
1906; 360,773,876 pounds received during 
1905; 208,204,901 pounds received during 
1904; 199,537,879 pounds received during 
1903, and 135,372,268 pounds received dur- 
ing 1902. The shipments for the same 
period aggregated 931,533,601 pounds, as 
against 1,138,072,285 pounds shippea during 
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1906; 1,110,371,601 pounds shipped during 
1905; 1,072,156,300 pounds shipped during 
1904, and 1,252,233,792 pounds shipped dur- 
ing the year 1903. 

The receipts of lard during the year 
aggregated 70,361,665 pounds, as against 
80,397,434 pounds received during the year 
1906; 84,653,195 pounds during 1905; 54,- 


pounds received during 1905; and 200,221,000 
pounds received during 1904. The shipments 
for the year aggregated 753,259,255 pounds, 
as against 804,642,049 pounds shipped dur- 
ing the preceding year; 754,942,965 pounds 
during 1905; 652,564,606 pounds during 
1904; 580,282,643 pounds during 1903, and 
660,680,190 pounds shipped during 1902. 





JOHN A. LYNCH 
President, National Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


549,592 pounds during 1904, and 35,993,461 
pounds during 1903. The shipments of 
lard during the year aggregated 393,629,530 
pounds, as against 421,914,539 pounds 
shipped during the preceding year; 405,629,- 
825 pounds shipped during 1905; 336,789,963 
pounds shipped during 1904; 371,000,959 
pounds shipped during 1903, and 382,498,069 
pounds shipped during 1902. 

Of meats, other than barreled pork, the 
receipts during the year aggregated 206,- 
872,674 pounds, as against 204,641,412 
pounds received during 1906; 274,012,012 


These figures, together with those repre- 
senting the volume and growth of our grain 
trade, tell the story of a city whose com- 
mercial development is without a parallel. 

The grain, provision and live stock busi- 
ness here transacted, constitute the founda- 
tion of Chicago’s growth, even as_ the 
agricultural resources of the entire country 
are the basis of the nation’s wealth. 

The receipts of lumber during the year 
aggregated 2,479,458,000 feet, and shipments 
977,746,000 feet, as against 2,362,856,000 feet 
received, and 1,041,491,000 feet shipped dur- 
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ing the year 1906, and 2,193,540,000 feet 
received, and 956,377,000 feet shipped during 
1905. 

The number of shingles received during 
the year was 518,112,000, as against 584,- 
664,000 received during 1906; 583,334,000 
received during 1905, and 450,524,000 re- 
ceived during 1904. The number of shingles 
shipped during the year amounted to 518,- 
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during 1905. Of the quantity received, the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway brought 
in 25,058,254 pounds, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway, 22,441,460 pounds, 
and the Illinois Central Railroad, 12,463,785 
pounds; the Eastern lines took out 25,912,- 
306 pounds, the Wabash (west of Chicago), 
15,543,426 pounds and the Illinois Central, 
11,804,900 pounds. 





EDWARD S. LACEY 
Ex-Comptroller of the Currency; President, Bankers National Bank, Chicago. 


112,000, as against 482,824,000 shipped dur- 
ing 1906; 421,235,000 shipped during 1905, 
and 434,195,000 shipped during 1904. These 
Statements of this enormous industry are 
furnished by Mr. Hooper, the able and 
courteous secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association. ; 

The receipts of cheese during the year 
aggregated 68,551,368 pounds and shipments 
63,501,997 pounds, as against 70,035,027 
pounds received and 69,755,039 pounds 


shipped during 1906, and 85,972,114 pounds 
69,394,718 


received and pounds — shipped 








The receipts of butter during the year 


aggregated 263,714,642) pounds, as against 
248,748,098 pounds received during 1906; 
271,914,803 pounds received during 1905; 
249,024,146 pounds received during 1904, 


and 232,032,484 pounds received during 
1903; the shipments during the year ag- 


gregated 252,005,932, as against 252,807,516 


pounds shipped during 1906; 254,130,880 
pounds shipped during 1905; 249,359,694 


pounds shipped during 1904, and 197,620,- 
859 pounds shipped during 1903. 
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While these figures are of them- 
selves sufficient to establish the city’s 
commercial importance, they are far 
from being complete, taking no ac 
count of the large manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail business, except 
for a few of the products named above. 


they went up to $118,154,700—now al- 
most equalled by a single institution, 
the First National. With an occa- 
sional halt the totals continued to 
mount up until they had _ reached 
$188,131,143 in 1898, and on the last 
day of 1908 they were $378,197,678. 





W. T. FENTON 
Vice-President, National Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


Whar tHe Bankine |'icgures* Suow. 


On December S51, 1890, the total de 
posits of the national banks of Chi- 
cago were less than a hundred millions 
($94,470,800). In the following year 

* Several of the tables given herewith are 
presented through the courtesy of Babcock, 
Rushton & Louderback, bankers and brokers, 
The Rookery, Chicago. 


Beginning with 189) the State banks 
reported deposit totals of $44,442,399, 
now exceeded by the Illinois Trust ana 
Savings with almost double these fig- 
ures ($86,734,000), and by the totals 
of that landmark of Chicago banking 
—the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany—-($58,752,000). By 1898 the 
deposits of the State banks first 
crossed the hundred-million line ($113,- 
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958,404), and they continued to grow 
steadily and rapidly until on December 
31, 1908, they were $262,165,080. Put 
in another way. the aggregate depos- 
its of the State and national banks ot 
Chicago have grown from $162,000,- 
000 in 1891 to $740,000,000 now. It 
is an interesting fact that at the clos¢ 
of 1908 there was a difference of only 
about $16,000,000 between the total de- 
posits of the two classes of institutions. 
The State banks greatly oatnumber the 
nationals (forty of the former and six- 
teen of the latter), so that bank for 
bank the nationals have the largest bal- 
ance-sheets. 

A comparison of the items reported 
by the national banks of Chicago on 
December 31, 1898, and February 5, 
1909, is given herewith. 

RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL BANKS OF CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 31, 1898. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts 
U. S. bonds to 


$106,485 
292,08 
secure circula- 
,950,000. 

S. bonds to secure deposits ,043,000. 
U. S. bonds on hand 401,030. 
Premium on U. S. bonds 93,114. 
Stocks, securities, judgments, 

claims, etc. q 381.8% 
Banking-house, furniture and 

fixtures 
Other real estate and mortgages 

owned 


Due from other National Banks 
Due from State and private 


banks and bankers 
Due from approved 
agents 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-House.. 
Notes of other National Banks 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 
els and cents 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
U. S. certificates of deposit for 
legal-tender notes 000.00 
Five per cent. redemption fund 81,000.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer .... 63,000.00 


reserve 


24,208, 
17,309,090.00 


WG soscenvenseessercannas $219, 466,984.40 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund § 
Undivided profits, less expenses 
National Bank notes outstand- 


$18,450,000.00 
} 900.00 
5,340.05 


1,215,875.00 
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State Pank 
standing 
Due to other National Banks.. 
Due to State and private banks 

and bankers 

Due td approved reserve agents 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual 
Dp = 
Deposits of U. 
officers 

Notes and bills 
Bills payable 
Other liabilities 


circulation 


deposits 


deposits 


rediscounted.. 


13,000.00 


WE “nadktin weisaa he eiaeees $219,466,984.40 


RESOURCES AND 


NATIONAL 


LIABILITIES 
BANKS OF 


OF THE 


CHICAGO, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1909. 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and 
Overdrafts 
0... & 

tion 
U. 8. 


discounts 


bonds to secure cireula- 
14,236,000.0 
and other bonds to secure 
deposits 
U. S. bonds on 
Other stocks, 
gages 
Real estate, 
tures 


1,688,332.28 
hand 512,000.00 
bonds and mort- 
28,678,643.19 
furniture and fix- 
2,588, 480.30 
370,302.37 
Due from 62,167,434.04 
Due from 
bankers 
Exchanges for 
sills of other 
Cash items, 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund 


Due from U. S. 


other National Banks 
State banks and 

9,579,146.47 

11,081,605.70 
,331,016.00 
266,077.16 

49,745,473.77 

29,970,517.00 
702,100.00 
,301,300.00 


Clearing-House 
banks 
nickels, 


Treasurer 


$466,723,985.77 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National Bank 


7.900,000.00 
.730,000,00 
7,576,269.21 
notes outstand- 
2,731,395.00 

Individual 
check 
Demand certificates of 
Time certificates of 
Certified checks 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 
Due to other National Banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 
U. S. deposits 
Special deposits 
Reserve for 


deposits subject 
915,431.31 
5,046,531.71 
3,751,882.94 
.482,720.70 
378,008.93 
496,080.54 
77,870,893.96 
6,680.00 
,393,619.66 
, 201,000.00 
243,471.81 


deposit 
deposit.. 


(bonds) 
taxes 


Total $466,723,985.7 
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There were sixteen banks reporting 
on December 1, 1898, and the same 
nuinber on February 5, 1909. Changes 
have taken place on account of the or- 
ganization of new banks, absorptions 
and liquidations, but the total numbe1 
remains unchanged. Their capital, sur- 
plus and profits have nearly doubled, 
making the banks stronger and better 
equipped for handling business. The 
aggregate resources have gained over 
100 per cent., which means that the in- 
dividual banks have greatly increased 
in size, since the number is not larger 
now than in 1898. 

The condition of the State banks at 
the date of their most recent statement 
is herewith shown. 

RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF THE 
STATE BANKS OF CHICAGO, 
FEBRUARY 6, 1909. 
RESOURCES. 
cecvcescce $218,808,003.18 

47,242.80 

813,253.83 
83,752,494.33 
2,988, 294.96 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 

U. S. bonds 
Other stocks 
teal estate 
Furniture and fixtures 120,342.05 
Current expenses 12,439.04 
Exchanges for Clearing-House — 8,779,432.51 
Checks and other cash items 929,458.92 
Cash on hand 47,676,053.09 
Due from banks 80,888,201.18 
Items in transit 1,673,549.73 
Due from U. 8. 165,002.00 


$446,653, 767.62 


and bonds...... 


Treasurer 
Total 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
Dividends unpaid 
Savings deposits 

notice 
Individual deposits subject 

check | 3,370,127.38 
Demand certificates of deposit - 364,604.55 
Time certificates of deposit.. 25,356,634.63 
Certified checks 1,584,299.86 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 2,466,425.88 
Due to other banks 46,444,239.85 
Reserved for taxes and interest 289,091.10 


30,850,000.00 
21,712,500.00 
6,960,234.56 
11,407.25 
subject 
153, 244,202.56 


each individual 
bank at the date of the last official 
statements are shown in the accompany- 
ing tables: 


The deposits of 
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DEPOSITS OF 
OF 


THE NATIONAL 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 5, 
Individual. Bank. 
Pankers $6,494,185 $16,760,473 $40,000 
Commercial 19,784,753 28,418,196 69,000 
Continental 22,351,325 50,676,113 aneie 
Corn Ex’ge 31,825,447 29,691,554 439,62 0 
Drovers Dep. 2,542,829 4,347,557 50,000 
First 48,396,775 64,062,927 250,000 
First of Engw. 2,477,006 cee 
Ft. Dearborn 5, 968, 300 5,581,301 78, 000 
Hamilton 4,510,683 259,000 
Live Stock 5,229,497 
Monroe 176,123 
Republic 14,526,609 
Nat. City Bank | 5,058,557 7,489,951 
Nat. Produce 
Oakland 
Prairie 


BANKS 
1909. 
U. 8. 


1,219,263 326,064 





Totals . -$164,568,869 $232,366,974 $1,393,620 


Finally, in the annexed tables, are 
shown comparative statements of the 
depesits of both classes of banks for 
a series of vears: 

DEPOSITS OF 
OF 


THE NATIONAL BANKS 
CHICAGO, DECEMBER 31. 


Individual. Bank. Total. 


$34,124,000 
44,634,000 
53,724,000 
56,001,000 
61,015,000 
56,212,000 
66,851,000 
71,462,000 
80,475,000 
84,688,000 
92,139,000 
94,470,800 
118,154,700 
130,058,550 
122,354,131 
129,626,653 
120,705,569 
110,298,369 
150,042,071 
188,131,143 
195,144,383 
232,168,025 
262,222,368 
264,253,510 
262,148,522 
299,619,146 
315,003,665 
323,295,421 
308,445,822 
378,197,678 


34,798,000 $21,203,000 
37,803,000 23,212,000 
33,970,000 22,242,000 
40,426,000 26,425,000 
42,454,000 29,008,000 
47,469,000 33,006,000 
50,358,000 34,330,000 
53,930,000 38,309,000 
54,467,800 40,003,000 
67,193,000 50,961,700 
77,216,858 841,692 
70,176,048 52,178,083 
69,815,770 59,810,883 
69,128,946 51,576,623 
61,070,143 49,228,226 
75 74,153,592 
93,942,912 
92,876,842 
121,009,050 
134,708,458 
133, 1.208 


1896 
1897 


ree 
1900 
1901 


102, 267,52 

111,158,975 
127,513,910 
130,796,294 
134,195,906 
151,288,329 
151,596,121 
153,993,090 
152,708,001 
169,883,340 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


148, 330, 817 
163,407,544 
169,302,331 
155,737,821 
208,314,338 


Impressive as are these several sets 
of figures, reflecting as they do a very 
large gain in Chicago’s importance as 
a banking center, they represent also, 
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DEPOSITS OF THE STATE BANKS OF CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 6, 1909. 


American Trust and Savings . 
RUE TARGO co cvccccvsacecccses 
| | ee ee 
Co MOE. b6sda cs snsenousas 
Cia. BAVIGGS. éoccsiccvisconcs 
Colonial Trust and Savings ... 
Cook County State ...00ce00 
Divemel BAGG ccccvscevcsccsscss 
, FO ca ca ka eee seessce 
Wnglewood State ...s0ccccccece 
First Trust and Savings ...... 
POON THOU, oi-sid sn tse tocinw 
Harris Trust and Savings .... 
RE Bla cawasawnenve sims 
Se ere re 
ere ry eer ee 
MORO TOU hckciccccinviccese 
Lake View Trust «i.e. tien 
Merchants Loan & Trust .... 
Metropolitan Trust ........... 
Werte AVG. Bite occccicciccvceds 
Doster: “TOWNE accicc.nisesass'e 
Mert Gide Btate ...cccccsecss 
North-Western Trust ......... 
“I Se ekissxicern ces 
Pee. GE eddcvicdevesdcocsa 
Po ee ere ee 
Railway Exchange ........... 
BE. NE Cok sh oneicteeciccesass 
ae ere 
South Chicago Savings ....... 
State Bank of Chicago ........ 
Btockmens Trast .nccccccccces 
Stock Yards Savings .......... 
Union Bank of Chicago ........ 
Union Stock Yards State ...... 
ie ee 
Week Bee THU csccscivceces 
Wr NE. hae he etndiwaw ene 
Wootten TUBE 6.:056655s00c6< 


TO cakes diescsvesarensme 





305, 


Savings. Individual. 
ap i eeimts $4,381,565 $18,256,423 
muse ae 596,165 564,359 
Sprite aster 1,495,566 8,043,545 
or 856,256 815,699 
Siepsaratatoe 1,085,107 2,146,290 
i oaccatinnt 219,896 2,300,320 
eae 150,833 191,808 
ssalarae bind 661,649 856,018 
eianiianaria cars 1,993,192 bakes 
Pyne rere 278,439 581,715 
er re 22,508,147 15,203,764 


200,750 
448 
» t 88,08. 
749,591 
444,524 
428,132 
30,884,791 
3,041,005 
366,148 
16,726,999 


or 
or 
_ 


x) 


va iplareatle 1,796,275 

waeres eat 93,275 793,011 
Seelre sia 2,102,414 2,403,912 
eee 995,509 698,276 
ae eer 593,141 533,794 
aemen as 7,789,275 9,661,851 
aS kdkice 150,825 695,772 
adie ene 1,709,878 350,146 
eee 168,858 643,117 
ima meer 496,095 334,945 
ee ee 3,694,792 9,072,158 
pitareeana a 894,019 651,03 
alpraie ase 1,125,982 6,522,158 


950 441.444 


$153,286,249 


DEPOSITS OF THE STATE BANKS OF 


Savings. 


SORE. cviasaeaed $14,477,485 


BOE, (Ss. cinieiviows 19,513,370 
SE. csecerreus 15,867,279 
SO dae b doeriee 18,600,833 
TOG aaevseeve 22,316,714 
Be sections 20,949,874 
TE sxanwodres 24,987,191 
33,293,521 
SO aes suas< 44,190,647 
WN kducvow ecu 55,528,282 
WOO, cticsaccun 68,771,220 
BOGE scrasanves 89,929,574 
ere 109,005,116 
SOE: asciaedons 123,216,267 
TE . tad ceded 145,481,269 
Se G.tunaencan 151,091,507 
ee 157,768,123 
BE | aids owaies 147,866,512 


Individual. 
$25,787,189 
33,834,421 
35,430,100 
41,046,773 
40,359,011 
38,130,846 
53,403,630 
66,509,834 
71,855,981 
82.007,293 
88,608,482 
99,005,096 
96,135,822 
139,581,896 
162,652,413 
165,508,591 
153,597,325 


171,987,211 





$187,067,548 





Rank. 
$9,454,376 





1,156,685 
128,708 
2,425,919 


30,692 
415,803 
5,243 


444,239 


CHICAGO, DECEMBER 31. 


3ank. 
$4,177,725 
5,015,435 
5,557,105 
7,414,461 
10,011,165 
7,882,625 
12,111,888 
14,155,049 
13,964,848 
18,542,193 





30,694,288 


32,532,424 
38,144,884 
30,795,140 
42.311,357 


Total. 
$44,442,399 





67,062,067 


72,686,890 

66,963,345 

90,502,701 
113,958,404 
130,011,476 
156,077,768 
181,500,037 
213,990,256 
230,871,575 
293,492,451 
340,666,106 
354,744,982 
342,160,588 
362,165,080 
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to a very large extent, the general ex- 
pansion in banking that has been going 
on all over the country within the past 
ten years. In fact, a comparison would 
probably show that the banks of Chi- 
cago have increased their resources in 
about the same proportion as the banks 
of the United States. This view fs 
supported by an examination of the 
totals of the national banks for the 
vears 1898 and 1908. While, there- 


fore, banking in Chicago is growing, 
and at a most satisfactory rate, it 1s 
not “booming” nor being inflated. 

The following statement is interest- 
ing as showing the condition of the 
Chicago banks after they had passed 
through the great fire. 


Cuicago’s Bank BvuILpINGs. 


This is an era of magnificence in 
bank construction, and while Chicago 
FIRST STATEMENT 

GREAT 


Banks. 


First National Bank 

Third National Bank 

Union National Bank 

Fifth National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

Manufacturers’ National Bank 

Northwestern National Bank 

Corn Exchange National Bank 

German National Bank 

Merchants’ National Bank 

Cook County National Bank 

National Bank of Illinois 

Merchants’ National Bank 

City National Bank 

National Bank of Commerce 

Fourth National Bank 

Traders’ National Bank 

Second National Bank 

Union Stock Yards National Bank... 

Total National Banks 

State Savings Institution 

Lunt, Preston & Kean 

Prairie State Loan and Trust Co... 

Union Insurance and Trust Co 

International Mutual Trust Co 

Commercia! Loan Co. 

Other banks, not including savings 
banks or Bank of Montreal 


Co ccccvecccccccccceee eeeee $10,880,000 


Capital, 
$1,000,000 


$7,900,000 
Merchants’ Savings Loan & Trust Co. 1,000,000 


1,250,000 
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can hardly be said to have more ele- 
gant bank buildings than the other 
large cities, there is a breadth and 
sweep about many of them that quite 
astonish one who has been used to 
the cramped quarters of Manhattan 
Island. They have plenty of space in 
Chicago, and have not failed to make 
a liberal use of it in their bank build- 
ings. 

You pass up the wide marble stair- 
case of the First National into a room 
that is so big that the stranger would 
be bewildered were it not for the in- 
formation-desk that confronts him and 
helps put him right. Each of these 
modern financial palaces has something 
especially to commend it to the lover of 
architecture. The First National im- 
presses you first with its spaciousness, 
and then you study in detail its many 
points of attractiveness and excellences 


OF CONDITION OF CHICAGO BANKS FOLLOWING THE 
FIRE 


OF 1871. 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits. 
$468,607.06 
319,155.53 
404,564.79 
137,567.35 
170,734.91 
43,502.28 
256,123.64 
41,213.37 
$1,915.16 
481,875.14 
2,812.56 
790.76 
149,390.71 
62,564.97 
20,749.82 
45,719.49 
61,331.99 
54,355.57 


Deposits. 


$3,455,639.93 
3,107, 464.67 
4,870,188.20 
1,075,759.63 
1,725,326.95 
1,359,625.91 
1,129,870.50 
916,457.84 
1,672,434.95 
1,439,564.83 
603,127.19 
574,731.23 
777,076.48 
739,106.88 
433,239.01 
360,164.80 
692,888.98 
848,143.26 
323,572.19 


750,000 
750,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
450,000 
300,000 
300,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
$26,104,383.43 
2,174,059.25 
3,569,154.12 
983,948.95 
652,867.53 
369,429.74 
335,157.22 
279,536.54 


105,000 
100,000 
100,000 
125,000 
200,000 
100,000 


21,951.50 
20,000.00 
19,137.09 


2,750,000.00 


$37,218,536.78 


$3,511,123.65 


NOTE.—Compiled from official statements of December 31st, 1871. 
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of arrangement. The various depart- 
ments occupy some three acres of 
space. Among the notable features of 
this bank, in addition to its size, may 
be mentioned its 600 clerks, sixty-five 
adding machines, a telegraph office 
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change for a certain loftiness as well 
as extreme richness; the Illinois Trust 
and Savings for a classic exterior and 
an interior that in beauty of design 
and of color tones reminds you of some 
the Northern Trust 


ORSON SMITH 
President, Merchants’ Loan and Trust Co., Chicago’s Oldest Bank. 


and a well-equipped printing office. 
Next to the new building of the Na- 
tional City Bank in New York, the in- 


terior of the Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago perhaps is as notable 
as any in the country for simple ele- 
gance, and yet so ample in its propor- 
tions that it gives you a feeling thar 
here banking is done on a large scale. 

Each of the newer banks has some 
claim to special notice—the Corn Ex- 


Company, which for solidity of struc- 
ture, richness of furnishing and _per- 
fect adaptability of every department 
to the work in hand seems to come 
near the ideal in bank building. The 
American Trust and Savings is an- 
other of the very imposing bank build- 
ings of Chicago, joining the home of 
its neighbor, the First National, the two 
buildings harmonizing and forming a 
symmetrical and imposing part of the 
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banking district. The Merchants’ Loan 
and Trust Company and the Continent- 
al National are well housed in their 
own commodious buildings, while the 
National Bank of the Republic has 
most attractive banking rooms in the 
New York Life Building, as the West- 
ern Trust and — Bank has in The 
Rookery, and the National City Bank in 
the Temple. The Central Trust Com- 
pany and the Monroe National occupy 
jointly the building on Monroe streev 
that is famed throughout the country 
as being one of the most palatial bank- 
establishments of the United 
The other banks of the city 
are well housed, some of them not 
quite so richly as the ones named, but 
they have ali long ago discarded the 


ing 
States. 


small poorly furrished quarters of the 
shabby-genteel style once regarded as 
being peculiarly suited to the conduct 
of every well-regulated bank. 


BankinG Is Divipep. 


How 


Pretty much as elsewhere in the 
United States the banks of Chicagw 
are coming to do all kinds of banking 
business (there are a number of excep- 
tions of course). But either in the 
same building with the ordinary dis: 
count bank or not far away you often 
find a savings bank, a trust company 
and a safe deposit company, practt- 
cally under the same management. Let 
it not be understood that there is any 
thing reprehensible in this. Usually 
the organizations are separated, and 
the business of each kept distinct; but 
whether they are or not is of less im- 
portance than the character of the 
management—its ability and integrity. 
Some of the banks conducting the sev- 
eral kinds of banking will proudly de- 
clare that their savings funds are in- 
vested with the greatest care, that 
their trust department is a trustee pure- 
ly and keeps out of all promotion 
The savings banks of Ch- 
As a rule, 
interest on 


schemes. 
cago have capital stock. 
they pay three per cent. 
deposits. 
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Cuicaco’s O_pest BANK. 


To write a separate history of every 
bank in Chicago would be a very large 
task, and while the result might not 
be without interest, there would be a 
great dea] of sameness about it. As 
was remarked by Mr. Judson, cashier 
of the Bankers’ National, “This bank 
has no history to speak of. It has 
gone on quietly and steadily year by 
year, trying to render efficient service, 
growing a little all the time—with one 
day and one year much the same, and 
that is all that can be said.”” Perhaps 
that is a good thing to be said of the 
average bank, that it has no history. 
Here and there will be found honor- 
able exceptions, like the Bank of New 
York and the Bank of North America. 
In the same class is the Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust Company of Chicago 
—the oldest bank there, and among 
the largest. Its organization dates 
back to 1856—a time when the State 
of Illinois was still afflicted with some 
of the “wildcat” banking institutions 
which gave the State’s early financial 
history an unenviable reputation. The 
then new bank was of an entirely dif- 
ferent type. “It was a real bank, 
with real capital, and plenty of it, 
reputable and _ successful 
business men in the trade center of the 
wonderful and growing West.” 

The Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Company has never consolidated with, 
or absorbed the business of, any bank. 
Its steady and substantial growth is 
shown by decades as follows: 
Capital. Surplus. Deposits. 
$500,000 ‘ * 
1,000,000 = $1,723,000 
1,500,000  $ 100,000 2,321,000 
2,000,000 1,000,000 8,069,000 


2,000,000 1,554,077 18,445,000 
73,000,000 4,273,851 49,857,000 


Year. 

er 
Ly rn 
Se 
Cs er 
a 
i 


At the date of the last statement 
(February 6, 1909), the deposits had 
increased to $58,758,004. 


* Records burned in Chicago Fire. 
+ Statement May 21, 1907. 
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Tue Larcrest Bank. 


Probably in floor occupied, 
number of clerks employed and in the 
volume of transactions, the First Na- 
tional of Chicago heads the list of 
banks not only in that city but in the 
United States, though others -have 


space 
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PeERsONNEL OF THE CuHuiIcaGco BANKs. 


Whether Mr. James B. Forgan, pres- 
ident of the Virst National, is the old- 
est banker or not, he is generally looked 
upon as the dean of the banking fac- 
ulty of Chicago. He got his early 


banking education and experience in 


DAVID R. FORGAN 
President, National City Bank, Chicago. 


(This bank has grown steadily, its deposits at the end of two years’ business amounting 


to over $12,000,000.) 


larger capital and bigger deposit to- 
tals. The deposits of the First Na- 
tional are well above the $100,900,000 
line, and are gaining all the time. A 
considerable part of this bank’s ma- 
chinery is employed in handling the ac- 
counts of something over 2,000 bank 
correspondents. 


Scotland and Canada, where they seem 
to have the knack of training success- 
ful bankers. Mr. Forgan is Chairman 
of the Clearing-House Committee, and 
his counsels are of great assistance in 
the important work performed by the 
associated banks of Chicago, and he is 
undoubtedly one of the leaders of 
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sound banking opinion in this country. 

The bankers of Chicago have shown 
their qualities by the records their in- 
stitutions have made, and by the man- 
ner in which great emergencies have 
been met. They are not only looking 
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Secretary of the Treasury, and Prest- 
dent Taft took a director of the Com- 
mercial National—-Mr. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh--—for the same office. He want- 
ed Mr. George M. Reynolds, president 
of the Continental National, but when 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
President, American Bankers’ Association; President, Continental National Bank, Chicago. 


for big deposit totals, but they are 
watchful of the strength that comes 


from following sound principles. Two 
of the city’s bank presidents have been 
Comptrollers of the Currency (Mr. 
Lacey of the Bankers National and 
Mr. Dawes of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois). Another (Mr. Rob- 
erts, president of the Commercial Na- 
tional) has been Director of the Mint. 
President McKinley took Mr. Gage, 
president of the First National, as his 


the directors of that bank heard what 
was up they advanced Mr. Reynolds’ 
salary to $50,000 a year, and he con- 
cluded to forego the fame appertain- 
ing to the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the larger emolu- 
ments of a Chicago bank presidency. 


PRESIDENT of THE AMERICAN BANK- 


, 
ERs’ ASsOCcIATION. 


This country banker from the Iowa 
prairies has had such a steady rise 1m 
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the banking world that the story of 
his progress is worth telling. He be- 
gan his life on a farm in Iowa forty- 
four years ago, of English and Scotch 
ancestry. At the age of fifteen he 
started into banking with the Guthrie 
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to accept the cashiership of the Conti- 
nental Bank. of which he became vice- 
president on May 1, 1902, and presi- 
dent in January, 1906. Among the 


positions held by Mr. Reynolds are: 
Mayor of Panora, Iowa; vice-president 


E. D. HULBERT 
Vice-President, Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, Chicago. 


National Bank of 
ginning as a general assistant. From 
1886 to 1888 he was jin the farm 
loan business at Hastings, Nebraska, 
but in the latter vear returned to Pa- 
nora and became cashier and manager 
of the Guthrie County National Bank. 
In 1893 he was chosen cashier of the 
Des Moines National Bank, and Janu- 
ary, 1895, when thirty vears old, he 
was elected president of that bank. On 
December 1, 1897, he went to Chicago 


Panora, Iowa, be- 


Association; 
Bankers’ Associ- 


Chicago Clearing-House 
and in the American 
ation he has held the position of mem- 
ber of the executive council, treasurer, 
chairman of the executive council, vice- 
president, and president—the highest 
honor the organized bankers of the 
United States can bestow. 

When Mr. Reynolds became cashier 
of the Continental National in Janu- 
ary, 1898, the deposits were $13,000,- 
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000. Now they average about $70,- 
000,000. Of this growth of $57,000,- 
000 about $14,000,000 was acquired by 
consolidation, leaving $43,000,000 nat- 
ural growth. One thing that has 


helped build up the bank has been the 
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Crieaninc-Hovuse Irems. 


March, 1888............$17,000,000 
January, 1896 59,910,000 
January, 1906.5 <....:2.6. 5:2 299,758,000 
January, 1900. ). .......0.06:0. 134,073,000 


N. W. HARRIS 
President, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


accessibility of the officers, and an at- 
mosphere of genuine courtesy which 
pervades every department. The 
growth of this bank. which it must 
be said _ in typical 
of the recent history of banking in Chi- 
cago rather than exceptional, may be 
better realized by reference to the fol- 
lowing figures, showing respectively 
the bank’s items for clearings and its 
deposits on the dates named: 


fairness is 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF Deposits. 


$3,600,000 
5,100,000 
7,600,000 
9,000,000 
31,000,000 
51,000,000 
75,000,000 


NI Seda a el cei oioeranbian ais 
rah a airaie tase ica aneen Sr arens 
1890 
rrr nr rie 
1900 
so 6. dha ako iss ss Ree went 
1909 


Mr. Reynolds has a very wide ac 
quaintance, and is credited with the 
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ability to judge men. He likes his 
work. He might have been Secretary 
of the Treasury; but he preferred to 
remain a Chicago banker—with a sal- 
ary of $50,000 instead of $12,000. 

Commenting on the desire of M1. 
Taft to have a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who was a Chicago banker, the 
Washington correspondent of the “Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune” said that Mr. 
Taft regarded the Chicago banks as 
the strongest and the best in the coun- 
try. This may have been a pardon 
able ebullition of local pride on the 
part of the correspondent rather tha. 
a reflection of Mr. Taft’s views, but 
it indicates pretty clearly nevertheless 
the feeling of pride which the Chicago 
banker has in the banking reputation 
of his city. 

The appointment of a Secretary of 
the Treasury from the beard of the 
Commercial National recalls the fact 


that this institution has furnished sev- 
eral eabinet officers, and on the other 
hand that the bank has taken several 
officers from the Treasury Department. 


Of the former may be mentioned Rob- 
ert T. Lincoln, Secretary of War; 
Paul Morton, Secretary of the Navy; 
and Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary of 
the Treasury. These gentlemen were 
directors of the Commercial National 
when chosen for the positions named. 
But while the bank has given officers to 
the Government, it has taken some 
from it. Mr. Eckels, the late pres- 
ident. was Comptroller of the Cur- 
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rency, and Mr. Roberts, the present 
head of the institution, was Director 
of the Mint. Thus the Commercial 
National might almost be called a Gov- 
ernment bank. 


Wuere tHe Banks Are Locarep. 

New York’s financial — street is 
watched over by Trinity’s impassive 
steeple. The Board of Trade Build- 
ing is I.a Salle Street’s monitor. The 
great banks are not only all within 
“the loop,” but in a small part of it. 
Starting at Washington and La Salle, 
moving along to Dearborn and down 
to Jackson, thence along La Salle back 
to Washington, vou have pretty well 
covered the financial district. Because 
of the manner in which the city 1s 
built, concentrating business in a com- 
paratively small area, this constitutes 
what is undoubtedly one of the busiest 
centers to be found in the United 
States. 

Tur Ovtiyine Banks. 


Outside the great financial district 
there are many smaller banks, admir- 
ably serving local needs. Some of 
these, like the First National of Engle- 
wood, have buildings that would em- 
bellish the most prominent part of ths 
finaneial district and have attained to 
a high degree of prosperity. The vast 
business of the Union Stock Yards has 
brought into existence in that part ot 
the city a group of banks specially or- 
ganized and equipped for handling this 
line of business, 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


ACCOMMODATION MAKER—EX- 
TENSION OF TIME—EFFECT 
OF. 

WOLSTENHOLME vs. SMITH, er at. 


SUPREME COURT OF UTAH, APRIL 14, 


1908. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
the maker of a promissory note is “pri- 
marily liable” thereon, though he signs only 
for accommodation. 

Under the statute an extension of time 
given to the person for whose accommoda- 
tion the note was made w.. not discharge 
the accommodation maker. 


HIS was an action 
issory note signed by Grant H. 
Smith and J. E. Darmer, as makers. 
The defendant, Darmer, alleged that 
his codefendant, Smith, was the prin- 
cipal debtor; that he (Darmer) re- 
ceived no part of the loan or considera- 
tion for which the note was given, and 
that he signed it only as surety, which 
facts were known to the payee when 
the note was executed; that by a bind- 
ing agreement Smith, and the holder 
of the note, extended the time of pay- 
ment to October, 1902, without his 
knowledge or consent; that no demand 
was made upon him for payment until 
more than four years after the note 
became due; and that, by reason of the 
extension of time and of the delay in 
payment, he was prevented from pro- 
tecting and securing himself. The 
608 


upon a prom- 


“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 


court found as conclusions of law that 
the defendant Darmer was a maker 
and primarily liable on the note, and 
therefore rendered judgment against 
him. -From this judgment, the defend- 
ant Darmer appealed. 

Sreaup, J.: There is no doubt that 
under the decisions of this court prior 
to the enactment of chapter 83, p. 122, 
Laws of 1899, relating to negotiable 
instruments, the facts alleged in the 
answer and found by the court con- 
stituted a defense, and discharged 
Darmer. It was the law generally in 
this country that a binding agreement 
between the principal and holder of a 
instrument, whereby — the 


negotiable 
time of its payment was extended, re- 
lieved the surety, though he apparently 
signed as maker, if the holder had 
knowledge or notice that he was in 


fact a surety. It is, however, con- 
tended by the respondent that the law 
in this respect has been changed by 
the act in question. On the other 
hand, the appellant contends that it 
has not been changed, and that the 
law ir this regard is now as it was be- 
fore the enactment. We cannot agree 
with appellant in this contention. The 
negotiable instruments law enacted in 
1899 is like that of the bills of ex- 
change act of 1882 of England, and 
of the negotiable instruments law of 
New York adopted in 1897, and of 
about 19 other states. 
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The particular sections pertinent to 
the question are: 

Section 29: “An accommodation 
party is one who has signed the instru- 
ment as maker, drawer, acceptor, or 
endorser, without receiving value there- 
for, and for the purpose of lending his 
name to some other person. Such a 
person is liable on the instrument to a 
holder for value, notwithstanding such 
holder at the time of taking the in- 
strument knew him to be only an ac- 
commodation party.” 

Section 60: “The maker of a nego- 
tiable instrument by making it engages 
that he will pay it according to its 
tenor.” 

Section 63: “A person placing his 
signature upon an instrument, other- 
wise than as maker, drawer, or ac- 
ceptor, is deemed to be an indorser, 
unless he clearly indicates by appro- 
priate words his intention to be bound 
in some other capacity.” 

Section 119: “A negotiable instru- 
ment is discharged: I. By payment 
in due course by or on behalf of the 
principal debtor. II. By payment in 
due course by the party accommodated 
where the instrument is made or ac- 
cepted for accommodation. III. By 
the intentional cancellation thereof by 
the holder. IV. By any other act 
which will discharge a single (simple) 
contract for the payment of money. 
V. When the principal debtor becomes 
the holder of the instrument at or af- 
ter maturity in his own right.” 

Section 120: “A person secondarily 
liable on the instrument is discharged: 
I. By an act which discharges the in- 
strument. II. By the intentional 
cancellation of his signature by the 
holder. III. By the discharge of a 
prior party. IV. By a valid tender 
of payment made by a prior party. V. 
By a release of the principal debtor, 
unless the holder’s right of recourse 
against the party secondarily liable is 
expressly reserved. VI. By any 
agreement binding upon the holder to 
extend the time of payment, or to post- 
pone the holder’s right to enforce the 
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instrument, unless made with the assent 
of the party secondarily liable, or un- 
less the right of recourse against such 
party is expressly reserved.” 

Section 192: “The person ‘prima- 
rily’ liable on an instrument is a person 
who by the terms of the instrument is 
absolutely required to, pay the same. 
All other parties are ‘secondarily’ 
liable.” 


By subdivision 6 of section 120 it 
will be seen that a person secondarily 
liable on the instrument is discharged 
by an agreement binding on the holder 
to extend the time of payment. If, 
therefore, the appellant was only 
secondarily and not primarily liable 
on the instrument, he is discharged. 
Otherwise not, unless the instrument 
was discharged. Section 192 makes a 
person primarily liable on the instru- 
ment who by the terms of the instru- 
ment is absolutely required to pay it. 
And by section 29 an accommodation 
party in fact is liable on the instru- 
ment to the holder notwithstanding 
such holder at the time of the taking of 
the instrument knew him to be only an 
accommodation party. Messrs. Eaton 
& Gilbert, authors of a recent work on 
Negotiable Paper, in considering the 
negotiable instruments law in question, 
say in section 123f: “The statute only 
provides for the discharge by an ex- 
tension of time of a person second- 
arily liable on the instrument. By the 
terms of the statute a person is pri- 
marily liable who by the terms of the 
instrument is absolutely required to 
pay the same. All others are seccnd- 
arily liable. An accommodation maker 
or acceptor is absolutely liable on the 
instrument to a holder for value, not- 
withstanding such holder at the time 
of taking the instrument knew him to 
be only an accommodation party. It 
would seem to follow that the statute 
has disposed of the conflict of author- 
ity upon this question by holding the 
accommodation acceptor or maker to 
his apparent engagement as a princi- 
pal debtor, and making him liable not- 
withstanding an indulgence given to 
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the endorser or drawer for whose 
benefit he became a party tc the in- 
strument.” The same question raised 
here was considered in the case of Cel- 
lers vs. Meachem (Or.) 89 Pac. 426, 
10 L. R. A. (N. S.) 133, and the con- 
clusion was there reached that, under 
the new law, an accommodation maker 
was primarily liable, notwithstanding 
any knowledge the holder of the in- 
strument might have had as to his re- 
lationship with the principal. To the 
same effect are the cases of Vander- 
ford vs. Farmers’.& Mechanics’ Nat. 
Bank, 105 Md. 164, 66 Atl. 47, 10 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 129, and National 
Citizens’ Bank vs. Toplitz, 81 App. 
Div. 593. These cases are criticized 
by the appellant. He contends that the 
provisions of subdivision 4 of section 
119, which provide that a negotiable 
instrument is discharged “by any other 
act which will discharge a simple con- 
tract for the payment of money,” was 
disregarded. He urges that a contract 


of suretyship is a simple contract, and 


the making of a binding agreement 
for an extension of time to the prin- 
cipal debtor has long been held to be an 
“act” cufficient to discharge the con- 
tract of the surety, and hence the facts 
alleged in the answer and found by 
the court were clearly a defense which 
is included in the general language of 
subdivision 4 of section 119. To reach 
such a conclusion one must assume that 
the appellant was not primarily, but 
secondarily, liable on the instrument— 
the very thing to be decided—and the 
law that a person signing a negotiable 
instrument is not bound by his ap- 
parent obligation, but by his obligation 
in fact, has not been changed. Under 
the new law the appellant’s apparent 
engagement as a maker and principal 
debtor is his real and actual engage- 
ment. He signed the note as a maker. 
By the terms of the instrument, he is 
absolutely required to pay it. The 
statute in such case makes him an 
actual principal and renders him pri- 
marily liable, though in fact he re- 
ceived, with the knowledge of the 
holder, no part of the consideration, 
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and only signed the note for the pur- 
pose of lending his name to another. 
Having signed the note as an apparent 
maker and principal debtor, he can- 
not thereafter be heard to assert the 
contrary so as to affect his liability 
on the instrument. Section 119 deals, 
not with the discharge of parties, but 
with the discharge of the instrument. 
Of course, if the instrument is dis- 
charged, all parties are discharged, 
whether primarily or secondarily liable. 
If it was meant that a binding agree- 
ment to extend the time of payment 
should discharge a person, whether 
primarily or secondarily liable, and is 
included, as is contended, in the gen- 
eral language of subdivision 4 of sec- 
tion 119, then there was no occasion 
to insert the provision in section 120 
making it a ground of discharge as to 
a person secondarily liable. Being so 
inserted strongly indicates that it was 
the intention to make it a ground to 
discharge a person only secondarily 
liable, and not a_ person primarily 
liable. While an agreement binding on 
the holder to extend the time of pay- 
ment was generally held sufficient to 
discharge a surety, yet it did not dis- 
charge the instrument, nor the princi- 
pal debtor. - It was not such an act as 
will discharge the instrument itself 
within the meaning of subdivision 4 of 
section 119. 

Being of the opinion that the ap- 
pellant is primarily liable on the in- 
strument, and that the facts alleged in 
the answer and found by the court do 
not constitute a discharge of the in- 
strument, it follows that the judgment 
of the court below must be affirmed, 
with costs. It is so ordered. 

McCarty, C. J., and Frick, J.. 
concur. 

FICTITIOUS PAYEE—WHO IS— 

PAYMENT OF CHECK TO. 
SNYDER vs. CORN EXCHANGE NAT. 

BANK. 
COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

JUNE 2, 1908. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
though a check is drawn payable to the 
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order of an existing person, yet if the 
person drawing the check did not intend 
that the same should be delivered to the 
ostensible payee, or be indorsed by him, it 
is to be deemed drawn to the order of a 
fictitious person, and therefore payable to 
bearer. 


HIS action was brought to recover 
the amount of certain checks al- 
leged to have been wrongfully paid by 
the bank. The plaintiff, who was a 
broker in Philadelphia, had in his em- 
ploy a clerk named Edwin S. Green- 
field, who was authorized to draw 
checks in the name of the plaintiff. 
Greenfield drew four checks aggregat- 
ing $18,387.50, to the order of Charles 
Niemann, and having indorsed them in 
the name of the ostensible payee, de- 
livered them in payment of his indi- 
vidual debt to R. M. Miner & Co., a 
concern carrying on a stock and grain 
brokerage business. Miner & Co. de- 
posited the checks in their bank, and 
the same were paid in the regular 
course of business. When the checks 
were drawn Greenfield never intended 
that Niemann should receive them or 
their proceeds. 

Brown, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): By our negotiable instru- 
ments act of May 16, 1901 (P. L. 
194), a check is payable to bearer 
“when it is payable to the order of a 
fictitious or nonexisting person, and 
such fact was known to the person 
making it so payable.” The averment 
in the affidavit of defense is that Nie- 
mann was not a real, bona fide payee, 
but was in legal contemplation a ficti- 
tious person, such fact having been well 
known to Greenfield at the time he 
drew the checks; that Niemann had no 
right to them, or any of them, and it 
never was intended by Greenfield that 
he should receive them or their pro- 
ceeds. Niemann may have been an ex- 
isting person, but he could have been, 
and was, a fictitious one within the 
meaning of the act of assembly if 
Greenfield intended to use his name, 
and did use it, as that of a person who 
should never receive the checks nor 
have any right to them. The intent of 
the drawer of the check in inserting 
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the name of a payee is the sole test of 
whether the payee is a fictitious per- 
son, and the’ intent of the drawer of 
these checks as attorney for the ap- 
pellant must, as just stated, be regard- 
ed as against the bank upon which they 
were drawn as the intent of the ap- 
pellant himself. A _ fictitious person 
within the contemplation of the act of 
1901 is not merely a nonexisting one; 
for, if so, the word “‘nonexisting” would 
have been sufficient without more. It 
is clear, then, that, when the Legisla- 
ture declared that a check payable to 
a “fictitious or nonexisting person” is 
to be regarded as payable to bearer, it 
meant a fictitious person to be one 
who, though named as payee in a check, 
has no right to it, or the proceeds of it. 
because the drawer of it so intended, 
and it therefore matters not whether 
the name of the payee used by him be 
that of one living or dead, or of one 
who never existed. 

In Bank of England vs. Vagliano, 
L. R. Appeal Cases (1891) 107, the 
English bills of exchange act of 1882. 
after which our act of 1901 was mod- 
eled, was construed, and, in answering 
the contention that the word “fictitious” 
was only applicable to a creature of 
imagination, having no legal existence. 
Lord Herschell said: “If so, there 
was no necessity for the introduction 
of the word ‘fictitious’ in the enact- 
ment. The word ‘nonexistent’ would 
have sufficed. Where, then. 
the payee named is so named by way. 
of pretense only. without the intention 
that he shall be the person to -receive 
payment, is it doing violence to lan- 
guage to say that the payee is a ficti- 
tious person? I think not. I do not 
think that the word ‘fictitious’ is ex- 
clusively used to qualify that which has 
no real existence.” Lord Morris, fol- 
lowing, said: “I entirely agree in the 
conclusion arrived at by my noble and 
learned friend, Lord Herschell, viz.. 
that, whenever the name inserted as 
that of the payee is inserted without 
any intention that payment shall only 
be made in conformity therewith, the 
payee becomes a fictitious person with- 















































in the meaning of the Bills of Ex- 
change Act, 1882, § 7, subsec. 3, and 
that the bill may be treated by a legal 
holder as payable to bearer; and, hav- 
ing had the advantage of reading the 
noble and learned lord’s judgment in 
print, I concur in the reasoning by 
which that conclusion is arrived at.” 
In this Lord Watson concurred, say- 
ing: “I think that the language of the 
subsection taken in its ordinary sig- 
nificance imports that a bill may be 
treated as payable to bearer in all cases 
where the person designated as payee 
on the face of it is either nonexisting, 
or, being in existence, has not, and 
never was intended to have, any right 
to its coutents.” 

In Phillips vs. Mercantile National 
Bank of New York, 140 N. Y. 556, a 
case singularly similar to the one now 
before us, the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, in construing the word “‘ficti- 
tious” in a statute of that state contain- 
ing the same provision as ours, at- 
tached to it the same meaning as is 
given to it in Vagliano vs. Bank of 
England. Bartlett, the cashier of the 
National Bank of Sumter, S. C., had 
authority from it to draw checks or 
drafts upon the Mercantile National 
Bank of New York, with which it had 
an account. He drew checks upon that 
bank, making them payable to the or- 
der of existing persons, but without 
their knowledge, and then indorsed the 
checks in their names to a firm of stock- 
brokers in New York, who collected 
them from the Mercantile National 
Bank. The receiver of the Sumter 
bank brought suit against that bank to 
recover back the amounts which it had 
paid on Bartlett’s checks, on the 
ground that the indorsements of the 
names of the payees were forgeries. It 
was held that there could be no recov- 
ery because the checks had been made 
payable to fictitious persons, even 
though the names adopted were those 
of known and existing ones, and were 
therefore to be regarded as having been 
made payable to bearer and intended 
for delivery to the stockbrokers in New 
York. This having been the intent of 
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Bartlett, who had authority from his 
bank to draw the checks, his intent was 
said to have been, so far as the New 
York bank was concerned, the intent 
of his bank, and that whatever he did 
in drawing and delivering the checks 
was to be regarded as its act. In the 
course of its opinion the court said: 
“Whether indorsing the check in the 
name of the payee therein was a for- 
gery in the legal sense or not is not the 
importart question. In a_ general 
sense, of course, the cashier did forge 
the payee’s name, but that fact did not 
affect the title or rights of the defend- 
ant. (Coggill vs. American Exchange 
Bank, 1 N. Y. 113, 49 Am. Dec. 310.) 
In the case cited a bill was drawn upon 
the plaintiff to the order of one Tru- 
man Billings, and was discounted at a 
bank. The drawer had indorsed it with 
the name of the payee, Truman Bill- 
ings, a person who in fact had no in- 
terest in the bill. It was held that the 
defendant in the case, who had accept- 
ed and paid the bill, held it by a good 
title. Bronson, J., said: ‘As the payee 
had no interest and it was not intend- 
ed he should ever become a party to 
the transaction, he may be regarded, in 
relation to this matter, as a nonentity, 
and it is fully settled that when a man 
draws and puts into circulation a bill, 
which is payable to a fictitious person, 
the holder may declare and recover 
upon it as a bill payable to bearer. In 
legal effect, though not in form, the 
bill is payable to bearer.’ The case 
of Shipman vs. Bank of the State of 
New York, 126 N. Y. 818 ... 
was a case wholly other than was made 
out here. It was stated in the Ship- 
man Case that the maker’s intention is 
the controlling consideration, which de- 
termines the character of the paper. 
and that the statutory rule which gives 
to paper drawn payable to the order of 
a fictitious person, and negotiated by 
the maker, the same validity as paper 
payable to bearer, applies only when 
such paper is put into circulation by 
the maker with knowledge that the 
name of the payee does not represent a 
real person. The principle of that de- 
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cision is quite applicable to the case at 
bar. Though Bartlett selected, for the 
execution of his dishonest purposes, 
the names of persons who were dealers 
with his bank, it was, in legal effect. 
as though he had selected any names at 
random. The difference is that by the 
methods resorted to he averted suspicion 
on the part of the directors or other 
officers of the bank. The names he used 
were, for his purposes, fictitious, be- 
cause he never intended that the paper 
sheuld reach the persons whose names 
were upon them. The transaction was 
one solely for the fraudulent purpose 
of appropriating his bank’s moneys by 
a trick which his position enabled him 
to perform. Concededly, if the names 
of the payees were of fictitious persons, 
the Sumter bank would have had no 
claim upon the defendant. . . . 
The fictitiousness of the maker’s direc- 
tion to pay does not depend upon the 
identification of the name of the payee 
with some existent person, but upon 
the intention underlying the act of the 
maker in inserting the name. Where. 
as in this case, the intent of the act 
was, by the use of the names of some 
known persons, to throw directors and 
officers off their guard, such a use of 
names was merely an instrumentality 
or a means which the cashier adopted, 
in the execution of his purpose to de- 
fraud the bank, in an apparently 
legitimate exercise of his authority. 
The cashier, through his office, and the 
powers confided to him for exercise 
was cnabled to perpetrate a fraud upon 
his bank, which a greater vigilance of 
its officers might have earlier discov- 
ered, if it might not have prevented. If 
his position and the confidence reposed 
in him were such as to enable him to 
escape detection for the while, then the 
consequences of his fraudulent acts 
should fall upon the bank, whose di- 
rectors, by their misplaced confidence, 
and gift of powers, made them possi- 
ble, and not upon others, who them- 
selves acting innocently and in good 
faith were warranted in believing the 
transaction to have been one coming 
It may be 


within the cashier’s powers. 
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quite true that the cashier was not the 
agent of the bank to commit a forgery 
or any other fraud of such a nature, 
but he was authorized to draw or check 
upon the bank’s funds. If he abused 
his authority and robbed his bank, it 
must suffer the loss. The distinction 
between such a case and the many 
other cases which the plaintiff’s counsel 
cites from is in the fact that it was 
within the scope of this cashier's pow- 
ers to bind the bank by his checks. In 
transmitting them, made out and in- 
dorsed as they were, the bank was so 
far concluded by his acts as to be 
estopped from now denying their valid- 
ity.” 

If the checks drawn by Greenfield 
to the order of Niemann as a fictitious 
person had been dawn by Synder him- 
self with the same intent as Green- 
field’s, and he had indorsed Niemann’s 
name on them and handed them to R. 
M. Miner & Co., it would not be pre- 
tended that he would have any claim 
against the appellee. And yet this is 
the real situation; for, when Snyder 
lodged with the bank his power of at- 
torney to Greenfield, he in effect said 
to it: “Any check drawn upon you by 
Greenfield as my attorney and issued 
by him is to be paid by you as having 
been drawn and issued by me.” If this 
is not sufficient to protect the bank 
trom liability for what the appellant 
now charges were its mispayments out 
of his funds, it is not easy to conceive 
what would be. The guaranty of the 
previous indorsements on the checks by 
the Real Estate Title Insurance & 
Trust Company was a guaranty of the 
indorsement of R. M. Miner & Co., for 
it was the only one upon the checks in 
legal contemplation when they were 
deposited with the trust company. 
When the checks were delivered to 
R. M. Miner & Co., they were. as 
shown, payable to bearer, and nothing, 
therefore, need be said on the conten- 
tion of the appellant as to the liability 
of the trust company to the appellee 
upon the guaranty of the indorsements 
on the checks, unless it be to repeat 
what we have said through our Brother 
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Fell in recognizing the liability of a 
bank to its depositor for payment of a 
check on a forged indorsement: “The 
rule applies where a check has been 
lost or stolen and the payee’s name has 
afterwards been forged; but it does not 
protect a depositor who is in fault, as 
in intrusting a check to one who he 
has reason to suppose will make a 
fraudulent use of it, or in so carelessly 
fillmg up a check that it may readily 
be altered, or in issuing a check to a 
fictitious person. It is confined to 
cases in which the depositor has done 
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nothing to increase the risk of the 
bank.” (Land Title & Trust Company 
vs. Northwestern National Bank, 196 
Pa. 230.) The allegation that the 
checks were delivered to R. M. Miner 
& Co. in connection with gambing or 
wagering transactions is unavailing, in 
view of the averments in the affidavit 
of defense. (Bank vs. Arnold, 187 Pa. 
356.) 

The assignment of error is over- 
ruled, and the order of the court dis- 
charging the rule for judgment is 
affirmed. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


BILLS’ OF EXCHANGE AND 
PROMISSORY .NOTES—NOTE 
SIGNED IN BLANK—PAYEE— 
PARTY TO WHOM NEGOTI- 
ATED— HOLDER IN DUE 
COURSE. 


Litty & Farrar (Que. R. 17 K. B., p. 
554). 


The payee of a promissory note made in 
the manner set forth in section 31, cap. 119 
R. S. C. 1906, may, in the same manner 
as an indorsee, be the party to whom it is 
negotiated, as well as issued, and a holder 
in due course, within the meaning of the 
following section 32, and of sect. 56. 


HIS is an appeal from the judg- 


ment of Mr. Justice Tellier, 
which was confirmed. 

By the judgment appealed from, the 
appellant was adjudged to pay $1,200, 
amount of a promissory note made to 
the order of the respondent. 

The appellant had pleaded to the 
action that the note had been forged 
in a material part thereof, namely, by 
the insertion of the respondent’s name 
as payee, fraudulently made by one 
McGee. 

The respondent had also alleged in 
the plea, in substance, that he had 
signed the draft note, leaving a blank 
space for insertion of the payee’s 
name, and had intrusted it to McGee, 
with instructions that an outstanding 
promissory note for a like sum was 


about to fall due; that McGee was to 
ascertain who was the creditor, insert 
the name of such creditor in the blank 
space, obtain surrender of the old note, 
and deliver the new one in exchange 
for it. 

The respondent pleaded in answer 
that he was ignorant of what instruc- 
tions might have been given to McGee, 
but that he had advanced $1,200 upon 
the note which purported to be a pronr 
issory note in regular form. 

It was proved at the trial that the 
appellant was debtor of a promissory 
note for $1,200, held by a certain Miss 
Clarke, which became payable on 
September 10, 1905; that on Septem- 
ber 6, 1905, McGee obtained from the 
respondent $1,200, less $36 for dis- 
count, and handed him the promissory 
note now in question, at the same time 
taking the respondent’s signature, as 
an accepting party, to what was repre- 
sented by McGee to be a transfer by 
the appellant of certain building so- 
ciety shares, which the respondent 
would hold as security, and that Mc- 
Gee kept the $1,164 ,and did not take 
up the note due to Miss Clarke. It is 
contended, for the appellant, that the 
proof shows that the respondent saw 
McGee insert his, the respondent’s, 
name in the note as payee, but this is 
disputed by the respondent. 

It appears that the appellant re- 
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sided at Pointe Claire and had, in pre- 
vious instances, provided for the taking 
up of outstanding notes, by leaving 
signed draft notes with McGee, in the 
way described. 

JupaMENT (TascuereaAu, C. J., 
TRENHOLME, Cross & BRUNEAU AD 
noc, J.J.): In the form in which this 
appeal has been submitted to us, its 
fate would depend, not upon the appli- 
cation of any generally recognized 
principle of mercantile law, but upon 
the particular application to the facts, 
of sections 31 and 32 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, chap. 119, R. S. C., 
1906, which reproduce sec. 20 of the 
former act (53 Vict. cap. 33). 

These sections read as follows: 


Section 31.—‘‘Where a simple sig- 
nature on a blank paper is delivered by 
the signer in order that it may be con- 
verted into a bill it operates as a prima 
facie authority to fill it up as a com- 
plete bill, for any amount, using the 
signature for that of the drawer or ac- 
ceptor, or an endorser; and, in like 
manner, when a bill is wanting in any 
material particular, the person in pos- 
session of it has a prima facie author- 
ity to fill up the omission, in any way 
he thinks fit.” 

Section 32.—‘“In order that any 
such instrument, when completed, may 
be enforceable against any person who 
became a party thereto prior to its 
completion, it must be filled up within 
a reasonable time, and strictly in ac- 
cordance with the authority given: 
Provided, that if any such instrument, 
after completion, is negotiated to a 
holder in due course, it shall be valid 
and effectual for all purposes in his 
hands, and he may endorse it, as if it 
had been filled up within a reasonable 
time and strictly in accordance with the 
authority given.” 

When it was asserted on behalf of 
the appellant at the argument that the 
effect of this sec. 31, as applied to the 
facts proved in this case, is to exoner- 
ate the appellant from liability upon 
the note, the moment it is proved that 
McGee exceeded or departed from the 


instructions which the appellant gave 
to him, and whether the respondent 
knew of such instructions or not, it was 
felt that a somewhat startling proposi- 
tion was being laid down. 

It was insisted that the appellant 
in the language of the act “Became a 
party” to the note, “prior to its com- 
pletion,” and therefore’ could be held 
liable, only if the instrument had been 
“filled up within a reasonable time and 
strictly in accordance with the au- 
thority given.” 

Referring to cases in which parties 
lend their credit to others by signing 
their names to blank papers, to be af- 
terward filled as bills or notes written 
over their signatures, it is stated in 
Daniel on “Negotiable Instruments,” 
that “it is a settled principle of com 
mercial law, that when such instru- 
ments are afterward completed by the 
holder of such blanks, to whom they 
are loaned, such parties become as ab~ 
solutely bound, as if they had signed 
them after their terms were written 
out, and further, that the presence of 
their names upon blanks purports an 
authority, granted to the holder, to fill 
them for any sum and with any terms, 
as to time, place and conditions of pay 
ment.” And ofter having quoted the 
saying of Lord Mansfield to the effect 
that: “The endorsement on a blank 
note is a letter of credit for an ur 
definite sum.” The defendant said: 
“trust Galley to any amount and I 
will be his security.” It does not lie 
in his mouth to say the endorsements 
were not regular.” 


The author continues: “And this 
admirable statement of the law is al- 
most universally quoted with approval 
and followed as a precedent, applying 
equally to maker, acceptor and draw- 
er, as to the endorser.” (ib No. 142.) 


Citations in this sense sound so much 
like repetition of mere legal common- 
place and truisms, that they would not 
be made, were it not for the obvious 
fact that, if the contention made on be- 
half of the appellant be well founded, 
a very decided inroad has been made 
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by the act into the domain of commer- 
cial law. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the equities are on the side of the 
respondent. In deciding which one, of 
the two innocent parties in this suit, 
should bear the loss arising from the 
fraud of McGee, it would appear that, 
upon obvious grounds we should select 
the appellant, because it was his loose 
ness of method which made the mis- 
chief practicable. 

In the language of the author al- 
ready quoted from, it may be added 
that “the party who puts his paper in 
circulation, invites the public to receive 
it of any one having it in possession 
with apparent title, and he is estopped 
from urging an actual defect in that 
which, through his act, ostensibly has 
none. It is the duty of the maker of 
the note to guard, not only himself, but 
the public, against frauds and altera- 
tions by refusing to sign negotiable 
paper made in such a form as to ad- 
mit of fraudulent practice upon them, 
with ease and without ready detec- 
tion.” 


COMPANY — LIABILITY UPON 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE—BILLS 
ACCEPTED BY DIRECTOR IN 
NAME OF COMPANY WITH- 
OUT AUTHORITY IN FACT—- 
“PERSON ACTING UNDER THE 
AUTHORITY OF THE COM- 
PANY”—COMPANIES ACT, 186% 
25 and 26 Vict. c. 89), s. 47. 

Premier InpvstriAL Bank, L*p., vs. 


Car.tron Mra. Co. er au (1909, 1 
K. B., p. 106). 


HE two Bills of Exchange were 
accepted by one Thornber, a di- 


rector of the defendants Crabtree, 
Limited, in the following terms: “J. & 
W. Crabtree, Limited, Albert E. 
Thornber, Director.” Crabtree, Lim- 
ited, had no business dealings with the 
Carlton Manufacturing Company, Lim- 
ited. Crabtree, Limited, received no 
part of the proceeds of the bills, nor 
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any consideration for the acceptances, 
which, although Thornber had no 
fraudulent intention, were in fact in 
fraud of Crabtree, Limited. The jury 
found that the plaintiffs were holders 
in due course of the bills. 

Among the objects of Crabtree, Lim- 
ited. as defined by its memorandum of 
association, were (clause 3 M) the 
drawing, making, accepting, indorsing, 
and discounting of bills and promis, 
sory notes. 

Clause 2 of the articles of associa- 
tion was as follows: “In these articles 
unless the context or subject requires 
a different meaning words 
importing the singular number only 
shall include the plural and the con- 
verse shall also apply.” 

Clause 84: “The business of the 
company shall be managed by the di- 
rectors who may exercise all 
such powers of the company as are not 
by the statutes or by these articles re- 
quired to be exercised by the company 
in general meeting 4 

By clause 102 the directors were au- 
thorized to delegate any of their pow- 
ers to committees consisting of such 
member or members of their body as 
they thought fit. 

A resolution had been passed on No- 


.vember 20, 1907, before the date of 


the acceptances, by the directors of 
Crabtree, Limited, requiring that all 
bills of exchange should be signed by 
one director and countersigned by the 
secretary. 

The question was whether, although 
Thornber had no authority in fact to 
accept the bills, he was in accepting 
them “acting under the authority of 
the company.” 

Jupement (Mr. Justice Pickrorp): 
Under these circumstances Mr. Thorn- 
ber was certainly not in fact authorized 
to draw or accept bills in the form in 
which these bills were accepted. 
Whether he was a person “acting un- 
der the authority of the company,” is 
the question I have to decide. On be- 
half of the defendants Crabtree, Lim- 
ited, it was contended that Mr. Thorn- 











ber had no authority in fact, and that 
therefore he was not acting under the 
authority of the company. For the 
plaintiffs it was contended that Mr. 
Thoraber must be taken to be a person 
acting under the authority of the com- 
pany, because the memorandum aud 
articles of association showed that it 
was possible that he might have been 
constituted a committee of one, and 
that to him might have been delegated 
the duty of accepting bills on behalf 
of the company, and it was urged that 
the authorities show that under those 
circumstances the company must be 
taken to be bound by his act. In sup- 
port of that contention I was referred 
to several cases, the gist of which is, ] 
think, practically summed up in the 
judgment of Lord Halsbury in County 
of Gloucester Bank vs. Rudry Merthyr 
Steam and House Coal Colliery Co. 
(1) Lord Halsbury said: “Persons 
dealing with joint stock companies are 
bound to look at what one may cal] the 
outside position of the company—that 
is to say, they must see that the acts 
which the company is purporting to do 
are acts within the general authority 
of the company, and if those public 
documents, which every one has a right 
to refer to, disclose an infirmity in 
their action, they take the consequences 
of dealing with a joint stock company 
which has apparently exceeded its au- 
thority. But the case here is exactly 
the other way. All the public docu- 
ments with which an outside person 
would be acquainted in dealing with 
the company would only show this, 
that by some regulations of their own, 
what Lord Hatherley described as 
their indoor management ,they were 
capable, if they had though right, of 
making any quorum they pleased; and 
an outside person knowing that, and 
not knowing the internal regulation, 
when he found a document sealed with 
the common seal of the company and 
attested and signed by two of the di- 
rectors and the secretary, was entitled 
to assume that that was the mode in 
which the company was authorized to 
execute an instrument of that descrip- 
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tion.” I may say that the instrument 
there was a mortgage. Lord Hals- 
bury then continued: “It turns out 
that their own internal regulation was 
that the number of directors should ex- 
ceed two. But that is a matter which 
was known to them alone. The only 
external fact with respect to the man- 
agement of the company of which an 
outside person would be cognizant 
would be that they had power to make 
any quorum they pleased, and I think 
he would be entitled to assume that the 
proper quorum had been properly sum- 
moned, and had attended, to effect the 
completion of that instrument.” In 
that case, although the instrument was 
only executed by two of the directors, 
whereas the quorum was three, the com- 
pany was held bound by the act of the 
two directors. 

The question still remains, who is 
properly to be considered a person act- 
ing under the authority of the com- 
pany, and that matter, I think, has 
been settled by the several decisions to 
which reference has been made, the ef- 
fect of which is very concisely and 
clearly summed up by the present Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Hatherley) in 
Fountaine vs. Carmarthen Ry. Co. (2) 
His Lordship says: “In the case of a 
registered joint stock company, all the 
world, of course, have notice of the 
general Act of Parliament, and of the 
special deed which has been registered 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act, 
and if there be anything to be done 
which can only be done by the direc- 
tors under certain limited powers, the 
person who deals with the directors 
must see that those limited powers are 
not being exceeded. If, on the other 
hand, as in the case of Royal British 
Bank vs. Turquand (3), the directors 
have power and authority to bind the 
company, but certain preliminaries are 
required to be gone through on the part 
of the company before that power can 
be duly exercised, then the person 
contracting with the directors is not 
bound to see that all these preliminaries 
have been observed. He is entitled to 
presume that the directors are acting 
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lawfully in what they do. On those 
decisions, does this case come within 
the words “acting under the authority 
of the company”? I think the words 
of the section “if accepted by any per~ 
son acting under the authority of the 
company” must mean something more 
than a person who might by a certain 
delegation of power given to him have 
been authorized and have been thus 
acting under the authority of the com- 
pany. I think the section contem- 
plates some one who is in fact acting 
under the authority of the company to 
accept bills, and as Mr. Thornber in 
this case was not, I do not think that 
the company is bound by his accept- 
ance. The defendants Crabtree, Lim- 


ited, are therefore entitled to succeed. 


BILLS AND PROMISSORY NOTE 
—BLANK PAPER SIGNED TU 
BE CONVERTED INTO A BILL 
—CONDITIONAL AUTHORITY 
—LIABILITY TO HOLDER IN 
WHOSE PRESENCE THE BIL1. 
WAS FILLED IN—IGNORANCE 
OF CONDITION—LIABILITY 
TO SUBSEQUENT HOLDER IN 
DUE COURSE. 


Bacon er av vs. Decarte (Que Re- 
ports, 34 S. C., p. 103.) 

A party who signs and delivers a blank 
paper in order that it may be _ con- 
verted into a bill, on a certain condition, 
is liable, for the amount of the bill into 
which the paper is converted, to the holder 
in whose presence the conversion or filling 
in takes place, and, a fortiori, to a subse- 
quent holder in due course. 


HIS was an appeal from the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Curren in 
favor cf the plaintiffs. The facts ot 
the case appear sufficiently from the 
extracts from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Archibald in appeal. 
JupGMent (Arcuizatp J., CHar- 
BONNEAU, J.): These are two actions 
which have been united for proof and 
jugdment and in which the defendants 
have been condemned, one to pay the 
sum of $303.60, and the other the sum 
of $303.65, but the grounds of action 
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in each case are quite distinct; though 
they are surrounded by the same cir- 
cumstances and depend upon the same 
question. 

It appears that the defendants, De- 
carie and Fauteux, gave to one J. N. 
Decarie checks in blank. J. N. De- 
carie filled them up for amounts which, 
with interest, come to the sum above 
mentioned, and made them payable to 
Letourneux, Fils & Co., and delivered 
the checks to this firm for valuable con- 
sideration. Letourneux, Fils & Co. 
sold the checks with certain other 
claims, to the present plaintiff, at the 
rate of sixty-five cents in the dollar. 
The plaintiffs instituted the present 
actions for the recovery of the amount 
of the checks. It is admitted that the 
Fauteux case is in all respects similar 
to the Decarie case. I shall therefore 
refer only to the Decarie case. The 
defendant pleaded, admitting that he 
signed the check mentioned, in blank, 
and delivered it to J. N. Decarie, but 
he says that, at the time J. N. Decarie 
promised him that he would deposit 
funds in the defendant’s bank to cover 
the check, so that the defendant De- 
carie would not be under any loss or 
obligation in reference to the check, 
end the defendant contends that he had 
never authorized J. N. Decarie to fill 


‘up the check, payable to the order of 


Letourneux, Fils & Co., and alleges, 
that the check was taken to Letourneux, 
Fils & Co. by J. N. Decarie, still in 
blank, and that it was filled up with 
the knowledge of Letourneux, Fils & 
Co.. and that under those circum- 
stances, Letourneux, Fils & Co. were 
bound, by all the equities which could 
have been pleaded by the defendant 
against J. N. Decarie. 

Both parties rely upon the bills of 
exchange act, chapter 119, of the re- 
vised statute, and sections 31 and 832, 
of that statute, are referred to. These 
sections are as follows: 32. “Where 
a single signature on a blank paper 
comes delivered by the signer, in order 
that it may be converted into a bill, it 
operates as a prima facie authority to 
fill it up as a complete bill for any 
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amount, using the signature for that 
of the controler or acceptor or an en- 
dorser; and in like manner, when a bill 
is wanting in any material particulars, 
the person in possession of it, has «a 
prima facie authority to fill up the 
omission in any way he thinks fit.” 

Art. 32:—“In order that any such 
instrument, when completed, may be 
in force against any person who be. 
comes a party thereto, prior to its com- 
pletion, it must be filled up within a 
reasonable time and strictly in accord- 
ance with the authority given, provided 
that if any such instrument, after com- 
pletion, is negotiated to a holder in due 
course, it shall be valid and effectual 
for all purposes in his hands, and he 
may enforce it as if it had been filled 
up within a reasonable time and strict- 
ly in accordance with the authority 
given.” 

The defendant claims that the bill 
was brought to Letourneux, Fils & Co. 
in an incomplete state and that that 
fact put Letourneux, Fils & Co. of 
their guard and upon inqui*y to ascer- 
tain the authority of J. N. Decarie to 
fill up the bill in the way in which it 
was filled up. It was stated in argu- 
ment that the bill was actually filled 
up in the handwriting of the book- 
keeper of Tetourneux, Fils & Co. and 
from that, it is argued that Letourneux, 
Fils & Co. must have had knowledge 
of the condition of the bill, when 
brought into their premises. The fill- 
ing up of the bill in question was no 
part of the work or business of Letour- 
neux, Fils & Co., and no part of the 
business of their book-keeper, and, if 


he did fill it up, he must have been act- 
ing simply for the accommodation of 
J. N. Decarie and, as it were, as his 
amanuensis, so that his knowledge of 
the condition of the bill, would not be 
the knowledge of Letourneux, Fils & 
Co., nor would it be presumed so. 

Admitting that the -holder of a check 
which has been delivered in blank, who 
has notice that the check was so deliv- 
ered in blank, is not a holder in due 
course, and is obliged to satisfy him- 
self that the check has been filled up 
in accordance with the authority of the 
person to whom it was delivered, I 
think that, even from what has been 
stated in argument, there is no proof 
that the check was not filled up in ac- 
cordance with the mandate of J. N. 
Decarie. The check was delivered tu 
J. N. Decarie for his accommodation 
in some way. There is no pretence that 
there was no agreement or understand- 
ing that it should not be filled up pay- 
able to the order of Letourneux, Fils 
& Co., and that it should not be filled 
up for the amount for which it was 
actually filled up. The only pretense 
is that J. N. Decarie promised that he 
would provide funds and deposit them 
in the defendant’s bank, upon which 
the check was drawn to cover the check. 
If then J. N. Decarie failed to com- 
ply with that promise, that does not 
affect his authority to draw out the 
check in the way in which it was ac- 
tually drawn out. 

I am of opinion, on the whole, that 
the defendants have not made out their 
case and that the judgment is correct 
and must be confirmed in both cases. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


BILLS OF LADING— ALABAMA 
STATUTE. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fxia., January 8, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: As subscribers to THe Bankers 
MacazinE, we would appreciate it if you 
would kindly advise us what States have 


the same law respecting bills of lading as 
the State of Alabama, if any. 
Geo. R. DeSavussure, Cashier. 


Answer: There are in many of the 
states, statutes regulating to a greater 
or less degree the subject of bills of 
lading; but these statutes are so dis- 


— 


a 


ee 
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similar that it is not possible without a 
most exhaustive research to say wheth- 
er any of them are precisely the same 
as the statute of Alabama. (Code of 
Alabama, 1907. sec. 5546.) The Com- 
missioners on Uniformity of Laws have 
prepared a draft of an Act to “Make 
Uniform the Law of Bills of Lading,” 
and it is expected that in due course 
this proposed law will take the place of 
the diversified legislation now govern 
ing the subject. A copy of the pro- 
posed law can be had by applying to 
Mr. Amasa M. Eaton, of Providence, 
R. I.. the President of the Commission. 


PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNT — NOTE 
OF INDIVIDUAL PARTNER. 


Puitaverpuia, Pa., February 23, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I will be obliged if you will quote 
the decisions in the following case: J. J. 
Jones borrows $500 from a bank for his 
personal account, and tenders the firm’s 
check payable to himself and signed by 
him as a partner. Should the loan clerk 
take the check? 

E. J. Morris. 


No. 


A partner has no 
right to apply any part of the partner- 
ship deposit to the payment of his own 
debt, and if the bank, with knowledge 
of the fact permits him to do so, it will 
be liable to the firm for the amount so 


Answer: 


misapplied. Mead vs. Keene, 2 
Cranch. C. C. 50. The rule was thus 
stated by Bigelow, J., in Homer vs. 
Wood (65 Mass. 62, 64): “The au- 
thority of co-partners is limited by 
law to the transaction of the business 
of the firm, and any application of its 
property, effects or credits to any oth- 
er purpose by one co-partner is re- 
garded as an excess of authority, and 
as a fraud upon those members of the 
firm who do not authorize or partici- 
pate in the act. As a necessary result 
of this rule, and in order to render it 
effective as a shield against fraud, it 
is also well settled, that a third per- 
son, creditor of an individual member 
of the firm, who obtains from him 
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partnership securities and effects im 
payment of his separate debt, will, un- 
til the contrary is proved, be deemed 
to act mala fide and in fraud of the 
rights of the other co-partners.” In 
Eyrich vs. Capital State Bank, 67 
Miss. 60, one of the members of a firm 
had borrewed $500 from the bank, and 
of this sum $400 was immediately paid 
to the bank to settle sundry drafts 
held against the firm and $100 was re- 
tained to pay interest due on the indi- 
vidual note of the co-partner. The 
court said: “As to the $400 of the sum 
represented by the note, it appears to 
have been borrowed by Rogers, and 
actuaJly applied to the payment of 
commercial debts contracted by the 
firm in the due course of business. But 
as to the remaining $100 the objection 
is well taken. This sum was borrowed 
by Rogers from the bank to be applied 
to tne payment of the interest then 
due on the $1,500 note executed by 
himself and Baley, and payable to the 
bank. The bank knew this to be not a 
partnership debt, and as the money 
borrowed was to this extent at once 
applied to the payment of interest on 
this note, it was in legal contemplation 
a loan to Rogers for his own use, and 
being such the bank was chargeable 


-with knowledge of his want of power 


to bind his partner. It knew all the 
facts, and the legal consequences 
which flowed from them it is conclusive- 
ly presumed to have known.” 


PROTEST OF BILLS FOR LESS 
THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS — LAW OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

Wiutston, S. C., February 19, 1909. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: Under South Carolina law _ pro- 
hibiting protest of inland bills of exchange 
for $100 or less, should this apply to such 
bills coming to us through inter-state 
banks, bearing foreign indorsements. 

W. E. Prornro, Cashier. 


Answer: While the statute of South 
Carolina dispenses with protest in the 
ease of inland bills of exchange for 
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less than one hundred dollars, protest 
in such case is not prohibited. The 
statute is as follows: ““No such protest 
shall be necessary either for non-ac- 
ceptance or non-payment of any inland 
bill of exchange * * * * unless 
such bill be drawn for the payment of 
one hundred dollars or upwards.” 
Code of South Carolina, 1902, sec. 
1668. The law of South Carolina with 
respect to inland bills of that charac- 
ter is therefore the same as that of the 
other States respecting all inland bills 
and promissory rotes. In no State 
where the Negotiable Instruments Law 
has been adopted is protest necessary 
except in case of foreign bills, that is, 
a bill drawn in one State or country 
and payable in another; but in all such 
States, it is customary for banks to 
protest notes and inland bills, since this 
affords the easiest and most convenient 
way of proving presentment and notice 
of dishonor. We see no reason, there- 
fore, why in the case stated by our 
correspondent, the bank may not pro- 
test the bill, notwithstanding in such 
case, protest is not required. 


COMPUTATION OF INTEREST. 


Rosette, N. J., February 17, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly give me the neces- 
sary information to ascertain whether it is 
legal for a bank to charge interest on loans 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum on the 
basis of 360 days per year? ‘Lhis question 
has come up and I am unable to locate 
the law governing same. Kindly give me 
reference and oblige 

W. P. Puetps, Cashier. 


Answer: It has been held in a num- 
ber of cases that taking interest at the 
highest rate allowed by law for a por- 
tion of a year computed on the prin- 
ciple that a year consists of 360 days, 
or twelve months of thirty days each, 
is not usurious, provided this mode is 
resorted to in good faith, as furnish- 
ing an easy and practicable mode of 
computation, and not as a cover for 
usury. Agricultural Bank vs. Bissell, 
12 Pickering (Mass.) 586; Duvall vs. 
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Farmers Bank, 7 Gill & Johnson (Md.) 
44; State Bank vs. Cowan, 8 Leigh 
(Va.) 238; Parker vs. Cousins, 2 Grat- 
tan (Va.) 872. See also Pool vs. White, 
175 Pa. St. 459. But the contrary 
has been held in New York. In Bank 
of Utica vs. Wagner, 2 Cowen, 712, 763. 
it was said: “The custom, which is said 
to be universal, for all moneyed insti- 
tutions, to calculate interest on 360 
days as a year, can have no weight. 
It would be strange, indeed, it the 
practice of any set of men, or compa. 
nies of men, should become paramount 
to the authority of the Legislature. 
With respect to most of these banks, 
who are said thus to calculate, it is well 
known that their loans are made at 6 
per cent.; and although they receive 
more than six, yet the difference is not 
such as to amount to a violation of the 
statute against usury. Hence, per- 
haps, it is, that the custom has pre- 
vailed so generally. The excess amounts 
to a very little less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent. To an individual borrower, 
it is very trifling; to a bank, however, 
having an active capital of $500,000, 
this pittance will produce $500 per 
annum, and upon the whole active bank- 
ing capital of the State, according to 
the report of the Comptroller, it 
would produce $13,000. The amount 
therefore is too large to be entirely dis- 
regarded, because de minimis non 
curat lex.” When this decision was 
rendered (1824), the legal rate of in- 
terest was seven per cent. 


GOLD STANDARD IN SIAM. 


HE U. S. Minister at Bangkok advises 
that in pursuance of its policy to 
place its currency on a gold basis, 

the Siamese Government has enacted a law 
providing for a gold coinage and establish- 
ing a fund of 12,000,000 ticals (about 
£925,000, or $4,501,513) as a gold reserve 
for maintenance of the stability of the ex- 
change value of the silver currency already 
in circulation. At present there is prac- 
tically no gold coin in circulation. The 
law provides for gold and silver coins of a 
new design, as well as new subsidiary coins 
on a decimal basis. 





THE BANK AND ITS DEPOSITORS. 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


| the simple act of signing his 

name to the signature card or on 
the big book and accepting in lieu of 
his money a bank book with credit for 
like amount, the depositor has done 
more than leave the money with the 
bank for safekeeping; he has entered 
into contract with the bank and the 
bank with him, and the pass book is 
that contract. He has not only “joined 
the bank,” but also agreed to do cer- 
tain things and the bank likewise, and 
this contract is enforceable in law. 


Courts have recognized this as a valid 
contract and have held both parties 
strictly to the letter of their agree- 
ment. 

On the cover of the pass book of the 
Chelsea Savings Bank, of Norwich, 


Conn., shown in Form 1, will be 
found the elause, “The act of making 
the first deposit entered in this book 
constitutes assent by the depositor to 
all by-laws of the bank.” This is lit- 
erally and legally true. The accept- 
ance of the book and his signature binds 
him to all the rules and regulations laid 
down by the bank—providing such 
rules are in conformity with the laws 
of the commonwealth. 

As previously stated, all pass books 
contain part or all of the by-laws. This 
is universally true of savings bank pass 
books. The depositor must acquaint 
himself with them, and if not agree- 
able to him, let him return the book 
and get his money. But retaining the 
book binds him, as the issuing bound 
the bank. 

It will afford an interesting and 
profitable study to inquire into this 
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matter at length, for it is vital, and see 
how the courts have construed this 
question, for much depends upon this 
contractual relation and the manner in 
which such instruments have been in- 
terpreted. The study of this question 
naturally resolves itself into two parts, 
viz., What the bank owes the depos- 
itor, and What the depositor owes the 
bank. 


Tue Lea@at RELatIoNnsuHIip. 


It is a principle of law and of bank- 
ing that the relationship between a 
savings bank and its depositors is: 

1. Not the relationship of partners. 

2. Not the relationship of bailee. 

3. But it is that of trustee for the 
depositors. 

4, It is that of agent for the depos- 


-itors. 


5. It is that of debtor and creditor. 

With respect to any ordinary de- 
posit, the contract between the saving 
bank and its depositors, in the absence 
of any by-law or rule limiting the lia- 
bility of the bank, is the ordinary one 
of debtor and creditor. Fowler v. 
Bowery Savings Bank, 113 N. Y., 450. 


Desror AND CREDITOR. 


The primary relationship being one 
of debtor and creditor, which is to 
say, this man has surrendered his 1mon- 
ey and his legal title thereto and taken 
in lieu thereof, a credit with the bank 
evidenced by his pass book. He has 
not loaned the bank his money, nor left 
is for safekeeping; nor left it with the 
bank as trustee, to hold for the use and 
benefit of the depositor, but given it to. 
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the bank absolutely and unreservedly. 
This is common law. As creditor he 
has the right to demand repayment at 
such times and in such amounts as he 
may desire, but the bank reserves the 


failing, he cannot say: “Give me back 
my money” —“‘my money” does not 
exist any longer; it is the bank’s money 
now, and he can only say in language 
of the Holy Writ, “Pay me that thou 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


HK Pokes Ockkue 


The actof making the first deposit entered in 
this book constitutes assent by the depositor to 
all By-Laws of the Bank. See By-d3ws. Section/2. 


TAKE CARE OF THIS BOOK. 


If you lose or mislay it give immediate 
rotice to the Bank. 


This institution will not be responsiblefor loss sustained 
through payment of this deposit,in whole or inpart to the 
person presenting the book.unless the depositor has previously 
given notice that the book has beenlost See By-Laws Section/3 


Form 1.— Particular attention is called to the clause on the cover of this Pass Book just beneath the 
name as follows: “‘ The act of making the first deposit entered in this book constitutes 


assent by the depositor to all By-Laws of the Bank.” It is literally and 


legally true. 


It is a most excellent idea and worthy of wide 


adoption. For further discussion see text. 
(Reprinted from the March, 1909, Bankers Magazine.) 


right to make reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations in this regard, which will bind 
him the moment he accepts his book. 
In other words the relation of debtor 
is limited and restricted by contract, 
and the pass book is this contract. These 
restrictions and limitations and regu- 
lations must be in keeping with the 
statute law of the state, and must be 
reasonable. In the event of the bank 


owest’’—but he must take his chances 
with others such as he. 


Tue Rvirs anp REGULATIONS. 

In many states it is required that, 
aside from printing the rules in the 
pass books, they must be conspicuous- 
ly displayed in the bank lobby, so that 
all may read who run. 

As suggested above, they must be 
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legal and reasonable, and the depositors 
must be placed in such position that 
they may, if they will, become ac- 
quainted with them. The courts have 
decided that if a man cannot read his 
contract himself, he must get some- 


o We, 11202 


wee 


op St 


| NORWICH CONN. 
IN ACCOUNT WITH 


Ox Lamdlo S mir 


Take care of this Book 


F YOU LOSE OR MISLAY IT GIVE IMMEDIATE NOTICE 
‘OTHE BANK, AS IT MAY GET /NTO IMPROPER HANDS, AND 
YOU BE DEFRAUDED. 


Form 2. — Cover of a Savings Bank Pass Book 
in very good taste, neat and attractive. 
One of the best designs submitted. 


one to explain it to him. It need not 
be printed in the language he speaks. 
This alters the matter and makes him, 
not simply a creditor, but a party to a 
contract. The bank man should make 
no promises he does not intend to keep 
(63 N. H., 145) and the depositor 
should not leave his money if he does 
not wish to abide by the contract as he 
has received it, for “A savings bank 
pass book is not a mere pass book or 
statement of account: it is issued to 
the person in whose name the deposit 
is made and with whom the bank has 
made its contract of deposit; it is the 
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depositor’s voucher, and the only se- 
curity which he has evidencing the 
amount of his credit at the bank (Wha- 
len vs. Milholland, 98 Md., 199). 


Pass Booxs Not NeGotiaBLe INstrv- 
MENTS. 


It is also a rule of law that a pass 
book is not a negotiable instrument, but 
a savings bank book is generally re- 
garded to be worth “what is on it,” 
and while this is true in the main, it 
is open to qualifications. It is worth 
what is on it to the owner, but in other 
hands the statement will not hold true. 
Most savings banks require the book to 
be presented at each transaction, and 
this being true, the book will show the 
exact state of the depositor’s account at 
all times, and many commercial banks 
will loan upon such security without 
hesitation. The purchaser of a savings 
bank pass book to whom such book is 
delivered obtains an equitable title to 
the fund which it represents, as does 
also the donee of a book. Pierce vs. 
Boston Savings Bank, 129 Mass., 425. 
A gift of a savings bank deposit by 
delivery of the pass book is a valid 
and complete gift of the money repre- 
sented by it. (Whalen vs. Milholland, 
98 Md., 199.) 


CaRE IN THE PayMENT oF DEpositTs. 


Among the regulations to be founa 
in the pass books is one to the effect 
that possession of the book will be evi- 
dence sufficient to sustain the bank in 
making payment of money to the hold- 
er, which is both legal and reasonable, 
but many banks in an effort to be over- 
zealous in protecting their depositors 
have added a qualifying clause to the 
effect that the bank will “endeavor to 
prevent fraud,” or will use its “best 
efforts” to that end, but nevertheless 
will pay upon presentation of the 
book, which has been the cause of 
frequent loss and litigation. A bank 
is required to use due diligence and 
ordinary care, but, further than this, 
it need not obligate itself; but having 
contracted to do more than this, the 
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If THIS BOOK 1S LOST Give 
Ledger 4/9 


omurh Sparks 


BRING THIS BOOK WITH YoU 


WitapRawn 


> Dyre 
| Dec} s 
39 9 
Feb} & 
; Sis 


| sol | sso} _| 


Form 3.—Popular form of Pass Book. Many 


courts will hold it strictly to the letter 
of its contract. “As a general rule, 
the respective duties of the bank and 
its depositors toward each other are 
defined by by-laws, rules or regula- 
tions, but these do not relieve the bank 
from its general duty to exercise ordi- 
nary care to prevent the payment of 
the deposit to the wrong person.” 


WEST SIDE SAVINGS BANK 


IN ACCOUNT WITH © 
Jo 5 4 


OATE 


\) 


\) 


AMOUNT 


Form 4.—Pass Book used sidewise. 
quently. 
5 


Folio $7 No. BF Of 


foo 
So ‘so 
O sto 


IMMEDIATE NOTICE TO THE GANK 


tn Account with CHATTANOOGA SAVINGS BANK 


WHEN YOU WISH TO ORAW MONEY 


| Wirmpraws | Depositep Bavance 


banks no longer write the amounts in full. 


(Kimball vs. Norton, 59 N. H., 1.) 
“Regardless of by-laws, the bank is 
bound to exercise ordinary care and 
diligence in ascertaining the identity or 
authority of the person presenting the 
pass book” (Kimmel vs. Germania Sav- 
ings Bank, 127 N. Y., 488; Brown 
vs. Merrimac River Savings Bank, 67 


N. H. 549). 


33015 


Ce QwualKow, 


Co al sce 


A very good plan, as it obviates carrying the balance over fre- 
Two pages can be used before forwarding is necessary. 
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A Mertvat Contract. 


Having found the by-laws to be the 
contract between the bank and its de- 
positors (Wahrus vs. Bowery Savings 
Bank, 21 N. Y., 543) and that they 
must be legal, and reasonable, ana 
placed within the reach of the depos- 
itor, and they must have assented to 
the same (a contract is formed where 
two minds agree to and assent to the 
same proposition) the receipt of the 
pass book and the signature by this 


In THE Crry or New York. 


Form 5.— Old style Savings Bank Pass Book, fast going out of use. 


for withdrawals. 


able rules.” (Burril vs, Dollar Savings 
Bank, 92 Pa. St., 134.) 

He is supposed to know the terms 
of his contract. “The adoption ot 
rules and regulations and conditions 
respecting the relation between a sav- 
ings bank and the depositors may be 
shown by long usage.” “The signature 
of the depositor to the book containing 
the rules and regulations is not the 
only method by which he may be bound. 
The agreement may be evidenced by 





One page for deposits, the other 


The balance must be carried inside the writing space, in lead pencil, as indi- 


cated. Not recommended, although in use by many large banks. If the balance is struck 
at each transaction, and comparison is not made with the ledger, error may creep 
in undetected and cause trouble. With this form no balances are struck 
except by bookkeepers when comparisons can be made with 


ledgers. 


Many banks compare the books at every trans- 


action, which is a good plan. 


man on the card record, or signature 
book will bind both him and the bank 
to this agreement. 


Assent IMPLIED. 


“The assent to the by-laws may be 
implied, even though the by-laws re- 
quire that the depositors subscribe to 
a certain book.” (Gifford vs. Rutland 
Savings Bank, 63 Vt., 108). “Where 
the depositor upon making his first 
deposit in a savings bank, signed an 
agreement to be bound by the by-laws 
printed in the pass book, given him, the 
by-laws become a material part of the 
contract of deposit.” Brown vs. Mer- 
rimac River Savings Bank, 67 N. H., 
549. “The fact that the depositor is 
illiterate and cannot read the rules in 
the pass book does not excuse him from 
their binding force if they are reason 


his conduct, such as leaving his deposit 
at the bank after obtaining his pass 
book containing the rules and regula- 
tions.” (Ladd vs. Augusta Savings 
Bank, 96 Me., 510.) 

The contract is usually this: The 
bank acknowledges the receipt of the 
money and will repay the depositor, or 
on his or her order, or power of at- 
torney duly attested, or when dead to 
the legal representative. “The money 
deposited in a savings bank can be le- 
gally demanded by and received there- 
from only by the depositor or his at- 
torney.” (Eaves vs. Peoples Savings 
Bank, 27 Conn., 299.) 


Possession oF Pass Book No EvipENce 
or OWNERSHIP. 


While possession and presentation of 
the pass book is universally required in 
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order to draw funds, the mere posses- 
sion is not sufficient to warrant pay- 
ment, even though it is so expressly 
stated. Due care must also be used. 

The possession by a stranger of a 
depositor’s pass book constitutes no 
evidence of a right to draw thereon. 
To make payment to one having no 
other evidence of authority to draw, 
than the possession of the book a pro- 
tection to the bank, it is necessary for 
the bank to show some special contract 
with the depositor authorizing such 
mode of payment. In a pass book is: 
sued by defendant to a _ depositor 
was printed a by-law, “All payments 
made by the bank upon presentation ot 
the pass book and duly entered therein, 
will be regarded as binding upon the 
depositor. Money may also be drawn 
upon the written order of the depos- 
itor or his attorney, when accompanied 
by the pass book. Held: The by-law 
contemplates two modes of payment, 
one to the depositor in person, and the 
other upon his written order, both re- 
quiring the presentation of the book, 
as a condition thereof; and it did nov 
authorize or protect the bank in .a 
payment to a stranger whose only evi- 
dence of authority to receive payment 
was possession of the book” (Smith 
vs. Brooklyn Savings Bank, 101 N. Y., 
58). 

Qua.iryine CLAUusEs. 


The right to draw money is gen- 
erally explicit, and if not qualified, and 
the bank agrees to pay to the holder of 
the book and “the book is the order of 
withdrawal” there is no question but 
that the bank will be amply protected 
in payments made without gross negli- 
gence according to the tenor of this 
phrase, but, if otherwise, the payment 
is at its own peril. The reservation 
that “notice of withdrawal will be de- 
manded,” running from a few days in 
some states for lesser amounts to ninety 
days in others, and for greater sums, is 
both legal and reasonable, but the bank 
may make daily payments without waiv- 
ing the right to enforce this rule, which 
is for the protection of the depositor as 
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well as the bank. “The bank through 
its appropriate oificers may waive the 
right to notice of withdrawal stip- 
ulated in the by-laws” (Hudson vs. 
Roxbury Savings Inst., 176 Mass., 


522). 


Tue Bank Prorectep Ir Dve Care 
Is Usep. 


In support of the position that the 
bank will be protected in making pay- 
ments in accord with the contract it has 
entered into, the following are offered: 
“In most savings banks there is a rule 
that payments made to the person pro- 
ducing the book shall discharge the 
bank. Such a by-law is reasonable and 
discharges the bank when it has exer- 
cised care in payment, even though the 
presenter was a thief. 5 Cye. 508. The 
case of Schoenwald vs. Metropolitan 
Savings (57 N. Y. 418) is in poim. 
Here was a German girl who had saved 
a hundred dollars. The money went 
into the bank, and the bank book into 
her trunk, where it should have stayed. 
but did not. The bank bargained with 
her that “it would use its best efforts to 
prevent fraud, but would pay upon pre- 
sentation of the pass book.” The book 
was stolen from the trunk and $60.00 
withdrawn upon an order purporting to 
be signed by her. In court, she testified 
that “the writing looked like hers,” but 
she was certain that “she never signed 
a paper like that.” The higher court 
reversed the judgment in her favor. 
and held that if the bank paid upon a 
forged order, it was as if there had 
been no order at all and the bank 
therefore paid upon presentation of 
the book, which it had a perfect right 
to do. It is an open question in this 
instance if the bank used its best ef- 
forts to prevent fraud, as it bargained 
with her to do, but it won its case never- 
theless. A bank by-law previding that 
the bank will not be liable for loss sus- 
tained when a depositor has not given 
notice that his book has been lost or 
stolen, and the deposit is paid upon 
presentation of such book, is a reason- 
able and proper regulation for the pro- 
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Form 6.—Pass Book with debit and credit page. No balance column. Going out of use. 


Interest will be credited with red ink. 
HUDSON CITY SAVINGS INSTITUTION, In account with ne 
Yeary, WAS OO 


AMOUNT OF DEPOSIT-OR DRAFT WRITTEN OUT 


ere 





Form 7.—One of the popular forms of Savings Bank Pass Books. Each entry is written out in full and 
initialed by the officer receiving the deposit. 


it not come to draw this money, send Pass-Book 
Eee neo Teeus onteckbe tunes coves of thle back 


Oswego County Savings Bank 


F\7| see 


Ve Fol|- 


4 


‘ 2 7 
j 2 
x | 








Both pages alike. Many banks no longer write the amounts out 


Form 8.—Popular form of Pass Book. 
in full. 
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tection of the bank, and will protect it 
except where it fails to exercise rea 
sonable care under facts sufficient to 
excite the suspicien of a prudent man 
and put him on inquiry. (Gifford vs. 
Rutland Savings Bank, 63 Vt. 108.) 
“A payment on a forged order bearing 
a signature similar to that of the de- 
positor, accompanied by the pass book, 
will discharge the bank where there 
was nothing to arouse the suspicion of 
the teller or put him on inquiry, as a 
reasonable and prudent man, that the 
signature was forged. (Langdale ys. 
Citizens Bank, 121 Ga. 105.) But “if 
a comparison by the officers of the sig- 
nature of an impostor, presenting the 
pass beok, with the signature of the 
depositor on file in the bank would pre- 
vent the fraudulent imposition, then 
payment without comparison and with- 
out requiring proof of identity other 
than possession of the book, is no de- 
fense, even though a by-law authorizes 
payment to the holder of the pass 
book.” (Ladd vs. Augusta Savings 
Bank, 96 Me. 510.) 

The case of Appleby vs. Erie Co. 
Savings Bank, 62 N. Y. 12, is of like 
tenor. The bank promised only “to en- 
deavor to prevent fraud.” In this case 
the book was stolen and presented at 
the teller’s window by one assuming to 
be the owner. He signed his name at 
the customer’s desk, and the teller 
carefully compared the same with the 


no. 14182 
Ballar Savings Bank, iv ace't with 
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one on file, and finding nothing to ex- 
cite suspicion, paid over the money. 
The payment was sustained. 

These instances and quotations will 
suffice to establish the point that a bank 
making reasonable rules and using rea- 
sonable care in the payment of money, 
will be amply protected. 


Wuart Is Dur Care? 


To establish reasonable care the fol- 
lowing would seem to be requisite: 

1. Possession of the bank book. 

2. The signature must agree with 
the bank’s file. 

3. The test questions must be 
swered correctly. 

4. Failing in these, definite and 
complete identification should be re- 
quired. 

5. Nothing to excite suspicion 
place the bank on inquiry. 

6. If payment is by order, the sig- 
nature must correspond and the payee 
should be identified. 

7. If by power of attorney, due 
care must be exercised to see that it is 
correct and authentic, and pertains to 
the particular transaction. 


an- 


and 


Tue Depesiror’s SIDE. 


Turning next to the depositor’s side, 
we shall find that the usual conditions 
of the contract are: 

1. That good care be taken of the 
book. 


Form 9.— Balance Column Pass Book. The only one of its kind submitted. Usually three columns 


are on one page. 


Note the column headed “Items.” 
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No Payments Made Without Presentation of This Book. 
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Form 10. - Pass Book form, intended to be used sidewise. 
By using two columns for credits, one for principal and the other for 


the interest column. 
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This book is but 3x 5inchesin size. Note 


interest, the depositors are better able to distinguish the one from the other, but the 
book cannot be readily balanced, when the account is closed. 


2. If lost or stolen, immediate no- 
tice must be given to the bank. 

3. The book will be presented at 
every transaction. 

4. The provisions of the by-laws 
are accepted and the depositor agrees 
to be bound thereby. 

The depositor undertakes to pre- 
serve the book he receives as the evi- 
dence of his deposit, to present the 
same or send it whenever he calls for 
a payment, to give notice if it be stoler 
or lost, or failing to do so, to claim as 
against the institution, nothing which 
shall have been paid in good faith, and 
in the exercise of reasonable care, to 
any one presenting it. 


Payment TO Wrone Person. 


On the other hand, a payment to the 
wrong person, upon presentment of the 
book, even before notice of loss, if it 
were presented under such circum- 
stances or in such a manner as would 
tend to excite the suspicions or put an 
ordinary man of prudence upon in- 
qguiry, would not exonerate the institu- 
tion. Its officers are held to the rea- 
sonable exercise of care and diligence. 
(Sullivan vs. Lewiston Savings Bank, 
56 Me. 507.) 


° 

“The payment of money by a bank, 
on a pass book presented by a stranger, 
without inquiry as to his identity, and 
without comparing his signature with 
that of the real owner, is negligence 
which is not excused by the owner’s 
negligent loss of the book, 67 N. H. 
549 Supra. 

“A by-law providing that the bank 
will not be liable for loss sustained 
when a depositor has not given notice 
that his deposit book has been lost or 
stolen, and the deposit is paid on such 
presentation, is a reasonable and _ pro- 
per regulation, for the protection of 
the bank, and will protect it except 
where it fails to exercise ordinary 
care. 

In the case of Gearns vs. Bowery 
Savings Bank, payment was made upon 
letters of attorney which proved to be 
false, and did not pertain to the pay- 
ment in question. The court held that 
“Payment by a savings bank of a de- 
posit to a person not entitled to receive 
it, even though he may have possession 
of the book and present it, will not 
discharge the bank if at the time of 
payment a fact or circumstance was 
brought to the knowledge of the bank 
officers calculated to, excite suspicion 
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and inquiry by a careful person, and in 
this instance they failed to make in- 
quiry and to use due care, and the de- 
posit had to be paid twice. 

Of like import was the case of Allen 
vs. Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 69 
New York, 314, in which the account 
stood in the name of the husband, while 
the book was presented by a female, 
his wife, with a forged order. This 
was prima facie notice that the book 
did not belong to the one presenting it, 
and would have placed a careful man 
on inyguiry. Failing to do so, they as- 
sumed the risk of forgery (always op- 
erating against the bank) and paid the 
check. ‘The signature resembled that 
of the real depositor, but was enough 


When a depositor wishes to draw money, and cannot present bis Pass Book wm person, ict bom 
make 4 Draft after the following form, to be nent with the Pass-Book 


No. — Rochester, N. Y., 


THE EAST SIDE SAVINGS BANK OF ROCHESTER. 


CO ————— 


Form 11.—Withdrawal form placed in the back of 
Pass Books for guidance of depositors. 


at variance to excite suspicion. Here 
the bank agreed “to use its best efforts 
to prevent fraud,” which the jury 
seemed to think it had not done, and 
gave verdict accordingly, and the high- 
er court sustained the finding. Having 
paid on a forgery, it certainly did not 
pay the depositor in person, nor on his 
order, nor to his attorney, and had to 
settle the same debt again. In full ac- 
cord with the last, is the case of Kum- 
mel vs. Germania Savings Bank, 127 
N. Y¥. 488, where the bank agreed to 
pay only the depositor or his attorney, 
but added, “the bank will not be re- 
sponsible for fraud committed upon 
its depositors in producing the pass 
book and drawing money without the 
knowledge or consent of the own- 
er.” Here was another German who 
had a bank account (there are many 
such) and the book got into other 
hands. The first payment was made 
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(Do not Write on this, ot Tex os] 


But Copy this FORM OF ORDER, on 2 separate paper. 


y 
|| 
| 
i) 
1 


(Write Dare) 


Brogtlyn, N. Y. — sn 
EAST BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK, | 


Pay to_____‘Wrise same of person who is wo draw che money ) 


or Bearer, 


Dollars, 


_ (Write, in lamers amount to be drvwe.) 


and waned. Book No. 


(Write No. of your book.) 


[To be signed by the owner of Pass Book} 
$__(Amowne in Serwres.) . 


Form 12.—Withdrawal form printed in the back 
of Pass Books for the guidance of depositors 
in withdrawing funds. A very good plan, and 
coming into general use. This one has full 
instructions and error is almost impossible. 


by the cashier, who simply asked the 
man where he lived. In the other pay- 
ment, a difference was noted in the 
signature and the man was asked if he 
could not write a better hand, to which 
he replied that he “was not feeling 
well.” Not using the care that a care- 
ful and diligent man should, this bank, 
like the Williamsburgh, lost its case. 

Having found the relationship be- 
tween the bank as a corporation and its 
depositors, and vice versa, let us in- 
quire briefly into the relationship es- 
tablished between the trustees as indi- 
viduals or managing officials and the 
depositor. 


Trustees AND Trerr LIABILITY. 


The position of the managers of the 
bank is somewhat as follows:—‘Sav- 
ings banks officers cannot assume re- 
sponsibilities or enter into contracts or 


If you wieh (0 draw money aad cannot come t 
o1ge your same. and send it wiih (be book 


ABPEA NCTATE SAVINGS PAN Kg 


Adrian Mach Se kp RA 
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Book Noi 

Form 3.—The Adrian State Savings Bank, Adrian, 
Mich., has placed four blank withdrawal 
forms in the back of each book, perforated as 
shown, fur use of depositors, in drawing out 
funds without coming in person. It is the 
only one of its kind submitted and would 
seem to be a very good scheme — better even 
than the idea embodied in Forms 11 and 12. 
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transactions so as to bind the bank, 
unless such acts are clearly incidenta) 
to their duties. (Grerly vs. Nashua 
Savirgs Bank, 63 N. H. 145.) The 
true rule is that such trustees are 
bound to the exercise of ordinary care 
and prudence,;—that degree of care 


e 
2 earefu 
to keer 
this - book 
o® > 


good order 
AND DO NOT FOLD 


OR ROLL IT. 


PLEASE PRESENT THIS BOOK AT THE BANK 
AS OFTEN AS ONCE IN EACH YEAR, TO 
ENTER THE INTEREST AND COM- 

PARE THE BALANCE WITH 
OUR BOOKS. 


NOTIFY US OF CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 


Form 14.—Not a good back cover; too much 
like a grocer’s book—could have been used 
to better advantage. The back is usually 
used for list of officers and trustees. 


and prudence that men prompted by 
self interest generally exercise in their 
own affairs. 24 Am. and Eng. Ency. 
of Law, 1248. 2nd ed. “The trustees 
are bound to observe the limits placed 
upon their powers in the charter (or in 
the statute) and if they transcend such 
limits. and cause damage, they incur 
liability. If they act fraudulently and 
do a wilful wrong, it is not doubted 
they may be held for all) damages they 
cause to the bank or to the depositors. 
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But if they act in good faith within 
the limits of the powers conferred, 
using proper prudence and diligence, 
they are not responsible for mere mis- 
takes or errors of judgment. Hun. vs. 
Cary, 82 N. Y. 65. “Trustees must 
bring to the discharge of their duties 
ordinary competency, together with 
reasonable diligence and care.” (Will- 
iams vs. McKay, 46 N. J. Eq., 25. 
Hun. vs. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65.) 


ResponsiniE ONtyY WHEN NEGLIGENT. 


“The trustees of savings banks are 
personally responsible for frauds and 
losses resulting from gross negligence 
and inattention to the duties of their 
trust. They must know the funda- 
mental law controlling the bank, and 
can be excused only when, and after 
taking due care to understand the pro- 
visions of the law, they honestly mis- 
take the same. (Marshall vs. Farm- 
ers Savings Bank, 85 Va. 676.) ‘The 
trustees and directors of savings banks 
must observe good faith and ordinary 
prudence in executing the trust im- 
posed in them. (Union Nat. Bank vs. 
Hill, 148 Mo. 380.)’ The managers of 
such institutions occupy the positions 
of holders of a public trust of a benev- 
olént nature, and it is their duty to 
preserve and foster the object of their 
trust with a reasonable zeal. (Barrett 
vs. Bloomfield Savings Inst., 64 N. J. 
Eq. 425.) 

So far as the trustees are concerned 
they say to the depositors: ‘We are 
not the bank (if it is a mutual concern), 
you ave the bank, and we are your rep- 
resentatives, your managers, your bene- 
factors. Leave us your money and we 
will take good care of it and put it 
where it will not be stolen or burned. We 
will not keep it idle longer than neces- 
sary, but invest it according to law, ana 
our best judgment. We will pay it 
back to you according to the terms of 
our contract, but if losses attend 
through error of judgment in invest- 
ments, or otherwise, and we have not 
been negligent in any wise,—the loss 


is yours and not ours. Whatever profit 
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may attend the investment of you 
money, will come back to you as inter- 
est, or may be held in a surplus fund 
for your benefit and protection. We 
cannot (except in stock savings banks) 
share the profits, it is not just that we 
should bear the losses, save by betrayal 
of our trust.” 

As long xs ihe trustees of mutual 
savings banks keep within the law 
their responsibility is moral rather than 
legal. In Minnesota, the savings bank 
trustees are required to file bonds in 
the sum of $5,000 each with the bank- 
ing department as evidence of good 
faith, but this is the exception. I 
most of the states, oaths of office are 
required, but even in New York, with 
the best savings bank law in the land, 
even this formality has not been re- 
quired until the year 1908. 

In some states, as in New Hamp- 
shire, the trustees are liable to the bank 
and depositors for ‘“‘any loss that may 
attend an illegal investment which has 
had their sanction.” 

Enough has been cited in authority 
to demonstrate: That the relationship 
is contractual. That the bank must use 
due care in making payment on de- 
positors’ money. The bank man must 
be careful not to make a contract that 
he does not expect to fulfill. He must 
be mindful of his terms and, while in 
all good intention to protect the de- 
positor, not attempt the impossible, nor 
assume too much. The depositor owes 
something to the bank, and that is to 
take all due precautions that his book, 
his not get into evil 
hands, and if so to give prompt notice 


contract, does 


to the bank that they may be on guard, 
-—otherwise he is perfectly protected. 


Having therefore found a mutual re- 
sponsibility, it is indeed a mutual insti- 
The 
peculiar position to the bank and it to 
him. He has more than a passing in- 
terest in its welfare, for it is in fact 
“his bank” and he is vitally interested 
in all it does. Its success is his profit, 


tution. depositor stands in a 


its failure is his loss. 
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MINISTER FOUNDED FIRST 
PENNY BANK. 


i connection with the agitation in Con- 
gress for postal savings banks, it is 

interesting to know that the centennial 
anniversary of the oldest savings bank in 
the world will occur in May, 1910, and will 
be properly celebrated in Scotland, where 
the first institution on the present system 
was established by Rev. Henry Duncan, 
D.D., ministero f the Presbyterian Church 
at Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire. 

Dunean’s was the first regular banking 
institution to accept deposits and pay in- 
terest upon them. He got the idea from 
the writings of John Rone, a Scotch social 
economist, and several years later himself 
wrote “An Essay on Parish Savings Banks,” 
in which he presented arguments in favor 
of the present system, and described the 
success of his own endeavors to benefit the 
working people of his parish by offering 
them five per cent. interest upon all the 
money they would save from their wages. 
He demonstrated the moral well the 
material advantages of promoting thrift 
and economy in that way. 

Less money was wasted at the public 
houses and less was needed to support the 
indigent poor. The citizens of Dumfries 
erected a monument to the memory of 
Dr. Duncan after his death in 1846, — 

The second savings bank upon the pres- 
ent plan was opened in Edinburgh Dec. 1, 
1813, by James H. Forbes of the local 
banking house of Sir William Forbes & 
Co., who paid interest on the deposits of 
the working people at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum for one year, after which 
the rate was increased to five per cent. 

Following this, savings banks on 
Duncan plan were started in nearly ail 
the manufacturing cities of the United 
Kingdom for the benefit of wage-earners 
until in 1816 there were seventy-four in 
Great Britain and four in Treland. 
Louis (Mo.) Times. 
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COURT RULING ON BANK 
CHECKS. 


HE = Massachusetts 
rules that when a definite order is 
made in a check, a bank’s duty is 

absolute as a general rule, to pay only in 
accordance with the order. If payment 
is to be made to order of a person named 
in the check, and if he orders payment 
made to another person, it is the duty of 
the bank to see that the signature of the 
payee is genuine. This applies as well to 
payments by a bank through the clearing 
house. 


Supreme Court 
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Conducted by Clay Herrick. 


SUSPENSION OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


“THE accorapanying table, taken from 
Bradstreet’s, gives the figures 
compiled by that paper for the sixteen 
years from 1893 to 1908 inclusive, and 
offers the material for a study of the 
relative records of trust companies and 
other banking institutions, as to the 
matter of suspensions. 
As to the number of suspensions, the 


National banks 

State banks 

Savings banks 

Loan and trust companies 


table shows that in the sixteen years 
there were 1,855 suspensions, of which 
the national banks contributed 359, 
the state banks 559, the savings banks 
167, the private banks 686 and the 
“Joan and trust companies” 84. The 
average number of suspensions per an- 


num for each class of banks was there- © 


fore as follows: 

DRAM TOMES. 6.6. 55.cccSacaweer 22.4 
State banks 

Savings banks 

Private banks 

Loan and trust companies 


It thus appears that the number of 
trust companies suspended was small 
in comparison with the number of 
other banks suspended, the total for 
the sixteen years being 84, and the 
average number each year being five 
and a quarter. It is also true, of 
course, that there were not as many 
trust companies in business as there 
were other banks. According to the 
best figures obtainable, the average 
numbers of the different classes of 
banks doing business during the sixteen 
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years were approximately as follows: 
national banks, 4,610; state banks, 
5,740; savings banks, 1,108; loan and 
trust companies, 750. Using these fig- 
ures as a basis, the percentage of sus- 
pensions (or the ratio of the number 
of companies suspending to the num- 
ber of companies in business) was as 
follows: 


49-100 of one per cent. 
61-100 of one per cent. 
93-100 of one per cent. 
70-100 of one per cent. 


On the face of these figures it ap- 
pears that the loan and trust compa- 
nies hold third rank among the four 
classes of banks as to number of sus- 
pensions, while the national banks 
rank first and the savings banks fourth. 

As to the losses involved, the tables 
of indicated total assets and of esti- 
mated liabilities, if correct, appear to 
show losses on the part of trust com- 
panies greater than that of any other 
class of financial institutions except the 
private banks. 

Concerning the figures, however, it 
is to be noted: 

1. The statistics for trust companies 
are given under the heading “loan and 
trust companies,” and doubtless include 
figures of some concerns which were 
not strictly trust companies. When it 
is considered that the laws of some of 
the States are very lax regarding the 
use of the word “trust” in titles of 
companies, it is evident that the record 
of legitimate trust companies may 
easily be made to appear poor by in- 
cluding in the statistics relating to 
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them the statistics of fake 
posing as trust companies. 

2. The statistics relate to companies 
suspended, without reference to whether 
the suspensions were permanent or tem- 
porary, and give only preliminary esti- 
mates of assets and liabilities. The 


concerns 


fact that a considerable proportion ot 
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the trust companies suspended in 
1907,—-including the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, by far the largest of 
them.—have resumed operations and 
are to-day doing a successful business, 
without loss to depositors, makes this 
consideration especially significant. 
This fact has an important bearing 


SIXTEEN YEARS. 
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INDICATED TOTAL ASSETS. 


$19,901,000 
42,522,429 
1,705,000 
6,639,000 
6,392,424 
8,537,907 


25,369,004 
19,678,339 
2,768,815 
1,365,100 
2,939,855 
2,187,391 
348,000 
1,312,000 
1,131,396 
168,000 
1,791,100 
2,401,150 
7,521,269 
3,891,852 
2,773,724 


43,168,979 


4,753,105 
1,025,000 
9,822,222 
2,701,680 
6,721,000 
22,951,523 
3,172,894 
3,485,650 
84,493,433 


ESTIMATED 
$23,344,200 $28,446,958 
39,201,694 19,852,940 
2,829,000 5,457,503 
9,260,277 2,209,887 
7,767,424 4,362,442 
9,445,199 2,746,533 

$25,542 
1,984,053 
1,475,855 
215,000 
2,479,000 
3,060,811 
9,933,742 
4,922,631 
3,484,600 
38,138,323 


1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 


5,684,720 
965,304 
12,094,572 
2,962,863 
7,920,999 
27,544,250 
3,971,462 
4,315,900 
68,687,994 


Pa sesh so.c oman gence 
Fi b:42630R4 secre 
1897 
1896 
PE sat baccwcee wees 


$66,735,872 
188,464,606 
13,064,135 
18,438,860 
1,523,575 932,622 
12,764,000 27,256,855 
.709 3,882,486 
S80 10,198,985 
,114 3,910,510 
,072 17,542,636 
,254 12,308,820 
2,369,714 5,733,962 
5,024,040 528,728 
1,510,000 3,891,395 
1,186,750 985,632 
23,497,164 281,014 


$1,003,702 
7,191,686 
25,000 
2,028,776 
1,578,068 
35,000 
2,908,012 
596,000 
381,000 
821,332 
1,196,300 
3,867,098 
8,119,000 
10,161,649 
3,029,508 
18,763,938 


$11,148,495 
14,879,942 
4,075,320 
2,015,929 
3,498,700 


sinataiiaes 
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LIABILITIES. 
$1,312,182 $27,874,197 
6,674,071 22,199,622 
45,000 6,822,952 
2,613,776 3,089,423 
1,972,000 5,481,200 
235,000 7,286,777 
3,821,762 1,709,773 
792,725 7,161,339 
462,649 4,683,660 
1,322,737 4,847,261 
1,331,627 2,822,890 
4,085,477 


5,077,222 
6,654,670 


8,457,000 
11,167,887 2,537,718 165,000 
1,712,450 1,012,000 


3,445,000 
18,152,136 22,929,225 22,388,000 


$93,525,408 
206,266,363 
22,879,445 
24,019,740 
22,339,366 
34,151,677 
6,408,738 


$12,547,871 
118,338,036 
7,725,000 
6,846,377 
2,756,300 
14,438,168 
51,661 


,025,000 
,401,412 
550,900 
4,089,372 


20,694,509 
56,679,370 
22,764,638 
13,969,950 


170,295,678 
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upon the matter of losses involved. 
Two companies,—the Knickerbocker of 
New York and the Union of Provi- 
dence,—account for approximately 
$100.000.000 of the $118,000.000 esti- 
mated liabilities of trust company sus- 
pended in 1907; and both companies 
resumed business without loss to de- 
positors. If the exact figures showing 
finai settlements were obtained, they 
would, without question, show that the 
losses indicated by the table did not in 
fact oceur, and that a small percentage 
of the indicated loss: was all that was 
actually suffered. It is regrettable 
that such final figures are not collected 
and tabulated. ‘This would seem to be 
line of work for the Trust 
Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

The storm center of the last panic 
was New York; and in view of this 
fact it is significant that Clark Will- 
iams. Superintendent of Banking of the 
State of New York, reported on Aun- 
gust 10. 1908, “So far as the records 
of this Department are concerned, we 
know of no case of a failure of a trust 
company resulting in loss to the de- 
pesitors.”’ 

On the whole, the record of trust 
companies during the sixteen years cov- 
ered by the figures compares very favor- 
ably with that of the other financial in- 
stitutions. This, too, in spite of the 
fact that during the panic of 1907 the 
strain bore especially upon the trust 
companies. The failures which have 
occurred were in no sense ascribable to 
any inherent weakness in the trust com 
pany as an institution. They are ac- 
counted for in some instances by the 
dishonesty of officials and by undue 
laxity of the state laws under which 


a useful 


they operated, and in others by the 


pressure of circumstances which could 


not be overcome by any kind of bank- 
ing The 
brought about the downfall of other 
financial] institutions, including nation~ 
al banks, and state banks in states hav- 


institution. same causes 


ing the best laws for their regulation 
and control. 
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PROGRESS IN IDEALS. 
HILE public opinion has been 


making progress in demanding 
higher ideals in general business and 
political life, it is gratifying to note 
that it has not been without its influ- 
ence upon the administration of banks 
and trust companies. The standards 
demanded in such administration to 
day are far higher than those demand- 
ed ten or even five years ago. More 
insistence is being placed upon absolute 
integrity and conservative methods, ana 
relatively less upon mere financial abil- 
itv. The people have grown wise 
enough in this generation to under- 
stand that in the management of « 
financial institution an appreciation of 
the sacredness of the duties undertaken 
is quite as indispensable as the ability 
to solve financial problems. 

If there are in fact any differences 
between the needs of the various kinds 
of financial institutions in this respect, 
the element of character is especially 
important in the case of trust company 
management. That here is ample room 
for the exercise of the highest type ot 
talent for finance goes without saying; 
but the need for such talent is not less 
conspicuous than the need for character 
that is above reproach.—character that 
involves absolute integrity, not as a 
matter of policy, but as a matter of in- 
stinct and of principle. This is funda- 
mental. But the tendency of the times 
is to demand even more; to insist upon 
character that is marked not only by in- 
tegrity, but also by the absence of the 
speculative instinect,—the willingness 
to take chances in the hope of greatex 
profit;—even though the chances be 
taken for the benefit of the company 
and not for personal ends. In a word, 
intelligent conservatism must be added 
to integrity,—if, indeed, it can be sep: 
arated from absolute integrity. 

The signs of the times are hopeful. 
The public does not err in this judg- 
ment; for, after all, where and when 
has there been a failure of a trust com- 
pany whose officials obeyed the spirit 
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of the laws and the established, well- 
known and conservative principles of 
the business? 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


HERE appears to be a good many 
persons who do not appreciate 
the importance of the savings depart- 
ments of trust companies in many parts 
of the country. This fact has been 
brought out especially in the current 
discussions of the postal savings bank 
question. 

Outside of New England, and a few 
other Eastern states, the purely mu- 
tual savings bank is rarely found. Its 
place is taken to some extent by stock 
savings banks,—which, however, usu- 
ally do more or less commercial busi- 
ness,—by state banks which generally 
receive all the savings deposits they 
can get, by savings and loan associa- 
tions, by trust companies and in some 
instances, particularly in small places, 
by national banks which maintain sav- 
ings departments. Of these the trust 
companies are. in proportion to their 
number, by far the most importam 
holders of savings deposits. Chicago 
and Cleveland are instances of this 
fact. 

According to the statements of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1909, the savings deposits ot 
Chicago were distributed as follows: 


In 22 trust companies. . .$114,994,687 
In 1+ state banks 35,534,499 
In 4 stock savings banks. 2,715,013 


$153,214,199 


It thus appears that the trust com- 
panies of Chicago held, on the date 
named, $115,000,000 out of the $1538,- 
000,000 savings deposits of the city,— 
a little over seventy-five per cent. In 
addition to this, the trust companies 
held $23,380,488 of time certificates of 
deposit, as against $1,758,326 for the 
state banks and $217,826 for the sav- 
ings banks, 

The savings deposits in Cleveland 
were, on November 27, 1908, held as 
follows: 
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y 11 trust companies... $71,207,532 
y 1 mutual savings bank 49,042,095 
y 5 stock savings banks. 7,571,762 

8 state banks 6,893,362 


$134,714,751 


In this case the trust companies held 
#71,000,000 out of %135,000,000  sav- 
ings deposits, or about fifty-three per 
cent. 

In both cities the stock savings banks 
carry also checking accounts, and their 
business does not differ materially from 
that of the other state banks, nor from. 
that of the banking departments of the 
trust companies. 

The importance of the savings de 
partments to the trust companies them- 
selves is shown by the fact that the 
savings deposits were in Chicago thirty- 
five per cent. and in Cleveland seventy- 
five per cent. of their total deposits. 


HIS BANK ACCOUNT. 


McDoodle had a bank account 
In far-off Dinkeyville, 

And though it’s not the same amount, 
MecDoodle has it still. 

He brought his wife to New York town, 
And leased a pretty flat, 

When in the bank they wrote it down, 
His balance looked like that: 

10,000. 


The city was a splendid place, 
On this they both agreed, 
As in a happy, gladsome pace 
They gratified each need. 
But as the year’s end came in sight, 
A shadow marred their bliss, 
The bank account —oh, woeful plight— 
Stared forth at them like this: 
8.11. 


Another year went swiftly by, 
And in a cheaper street 

They live, and watch the money fly, 
And try both ends to meet; 

Sometimes they drag the bankbook out, 
Wherein wealth used to grow, 

And ponder o’er the past in doubt, 
For now it mocks them so: 
0.00. 

York 


New Sun. 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE IN 1908. 


M PAI.LAIN, the Governor of the 

* Bank of France, concludes his 
annual report for 1908 by quoting the 
testimony of Senator Aldrich, Presi- 
dent of the National Monetary Com- 
mission of the United States, who de- 
clared on leaving France that he car- 
ried away the conviction that the pre- 
eminence of the bank and the power 
of its credit were due to the force ot 
its principles and the superiority of its 
constitution. 

The annual report sums up in an 
interesting manner the gradual restora- 
tion of sound conditions after the crisis 
of 1907. As the experience of the 
past would indicate, the report de- 
clares, the volume of transactions in 
the countries particularly affected did 
not fail to decrease during the course 
of the year. France, which had en- 
joyed almost complete immunity dur- 
ing the acute period of the crisis, en- 
joyed also the advantage of participat- 
ing in a less degree in the general de- 
pression. In the course of the year 
1908 the productive operations of the 
bank reached a total of 21,751,000,000 
franes ($4,200,000,000), but this was 
a decrease of about 3,000,000,000 
francs over the record of 1907. The 
discounts in the course of the year rep- 
resented 21,854,040 pieces of paper, 
amounting to a total of 12,800,625,100 
francs. The average discounts were 
897,000,000 frances ($173,000,000), a 
decline of 229,000,000 francs as com- 
pared with 1907. The average value 
per piece of paper discounted fell from 
732 to 586 francs, but the proportion 
of pieces below 100 francs discounted 
at Paris remained at 48 per cent. of 
the total number discounted. The av- 
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erage maturity of the paper after 
reaching the bank fell from 26.06 days 
to 25.65 days. Advances on securities 
also showed a marked decline, the av- 
erage falling from 578,000,000 francs 
in 1907 to 528,000,000 francs in 1908. 

The circulation of notes showed an 
increase on the average of 53,000,000 
francs ($10,230,000) and stood at 
4,853,000,000 francs ($#937,000,000). 
The increase in circulation, however, 
was nothing like the increase in the 
metallic reserve, which M. Pallain 


declares has been subject to the great- 
est increase ever recorded in a single 


year. rising from 3,615,000,000 francs 
on December 24, 1907, to 4,385,000,- 
000 francs ($846,300,000) on Decem- 
ber 24, 1908. The result of this 
transformation has raised from 75 tu 
88 per cent. the proportion of notes 
covered by coin. In discussing the 
general policy of the accumulation of 
this great reserve, M. Pallain says: 
“The charges which are imposed 
upon us by this cash reserve, apart. 
from the growing obligations which 
fall upon us otherwise, have become 
more and more heavy, but the service 
which it has rendered, even by its mag- 
nitude, to the general interests of the 
country are too recent to make it nec- 
essary to insist at length here upon the 
importance of the duty which has been 
assigned to us as guardian and as ad- 
ministrator of the metallic reserve of 
France. It should not be forgotten 
that the abundance of money assures a 
security to business whose paramount 
value appears in periods of crisis. It 
is to the financial autonomy which is 
guaranteed to us by this abundance 
that we owe in a large measure the 
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power to second effectively the expan- 
sion of French commerce, industry and 
agriculture in maintaining for them 
the advantages of moderation and sta- 
bility in conditions of credit. 


“We are not ignorant that if om 
reserves should develop more rapidly 
than our commercial activity, there 
might be reason to fear that a larger 
and larger and perhaps excessive 
amount of capital was being devoted 
to the monetary function. The bank 
constantly seeks the extension in the 
country of the circulation of capital 
by means of deposits and cheques, 
which would diminish by so much the 
quantity of notes which the public need 
and which are represented in our me- 
tallic reserve. For its part, the bank 
does not fail to facilitate this result 
by favoring as much as possible the in- 
crease in cheque accounts and the ex- 
tension of regulations for transmitting 
money.” 


It is pointed out elsewhere in the 
report that if the general movement in 
the increase of reserves is considered 
from 1901 to 1908, it has not been dis- 
proportionate to the growth in com- 
merce. During this period the re- 
serves of the Bank of France rose by 
twenty-three per cent., while the prod- 
uct of the stamp tax on commercial pa 
per increased by twenty-three per cent., 
the foreign commerce of the country 
by thirty-five per cent., and transfers 
of money through the bank by fifty- 
two per cent. 


ENGLISH CAPITAL AND INVEST- 
MENT. 


"THE summary of offerings of new 

securities of various types on 
the London market during 1908 indi- 
cates that in a single year £203,000, 
000, or practically a billion of dollars, 
has been subscribed for new loans and 
enterprises. This sum does not in- 
clude capital raised for refunding or 
issues which are known to have been 
unsuccessful. The ‘London Statist,” in 
discussing the matter in its issue of 
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January 2d last, estimates that even 
if some allowance is made for foreign 
participation in these issues, the total 
subscribed by British investors alone 
has been at least £175,000,000 (#853,- 
000,000). Of course, the whole of the 
capital thus subscribed has not been 
paid up, for many of the calls extend 
into 1909, but allowing for similar in- 
stallments paid in 1908 on old subscrip- 
tions, the actual amount paid has been 
at least £150,000,000 and probably 
more. Commenting upon the details 
of the new flotations, it is said by the 
“Statist”: 

“Beyond the savings placed in new 
securities, both publicly and privately, 
there is a vast amount of new capital 
every year embarked in the erection of 
houses, in the building of ships, in the 
construction and equipment of fac- 
tories, in the decoration and stocking 
of shops, in extending British enter- 
prise of a private character in other 
countries, and employed in other ways 
too numerous to detail. For several 
years past the construction of new 
houses has been on a relatively small 
scale in comparison with the new con- 
struction in the later nineties. Never- 
theless, in the five years from 1902 to 
1907 the income from houses assessed 
to taxation increased from £184,000,- 
000 to £210,000,000, or by £26,000,- 
000—an average increase of £5,000,- 
000 per annum. On a sixteen-year basis 
of valuation, the amount of capital 
placed in new houses in this country 
has been at the rate of about £80,000,- 
000 a year. The period of dear mon- 
ey at the end of 1907 especially affect- 
ed the operations of builders, and in 
1908 the number of new houses con- 
structed has been below the normal. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that up- 
wards of £50,000,000 has been expend- 
ed in the past year upon new houses. 
There can, indeed, be little doubt that 
the nation’s expenditures for reproduc- 
tive purposes—its savings—has appre- 
ciably exceeded 4300,000,000. 


“A few years ago it was thought and 
stated that it was no longer of any 
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use for other countries to apply to Eng- 
land for any appreciable amount of 
new capital. At that time we were 
spending money with the greatest pos- 
sible liberality upon adding to our 
comforts regardless of whether or not 
our savings were being protitably and 
productively employed. This condi- 
tion of things caused us to bring home 
from other countries the interest upon 
the capital we had previously lent to 
them, and prevented us from investing 
any appreciable amount of fresh cap- 
ital. Hence our imports showed enor- 
mous increase, and relatively our ex- 
ports were stationary.” 

The details of the subscriptions for 
capital for both 1907 and 1908, for 
both home and foreign and_ colonial 
purposes, appear in the table below. 


FINANCIAL HOUSE CLEANING IN 
DENMARK. 


HE banking situation in Denmark 


has recently been going through 
almost as drastic a shaking-down as 
that to which certain banks were sub- 
jected in this country in the autumn of 
1907. A bank guarantee act was passea 
on February 15th, when two big banks 
were in difficulties, by which the State 
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agreed to share with the National Bank 
and several other strong institutions 
the Joss which might be entailed by 
meeting the liabilities of the failed 
banks. The amount of the guarantee 
given by the State was 10,000,000 
crowns ($2,680,000). The guarantee 
was granted mainly as a moral support 
and it was not supposed that it would 
entail any loss to the exchequer. This 
was distinctly stated by the late Min- 
ister of Finance in recommending the 
adoption of the bill. It soon became 
manifest, however, that the guarantee 
would mean a loss and probably a very 
serious one, through the unexpected in- 
solvency of the Detaillehandlerbank. 

At the time of the crash of a year 
ago a committee was appointed by the 
banks and the Government to control 
the working of the weak banks. The 
Government has recently increased the 
number of its representatives on the 
bank committee from two to five, mak- 
ing the numbers equal; but the Govern- 
ment had from the beginning five votes 
and one of its representatives is chair. 
man of the committee. 

The committee has recently decided 
that the public shall receive no infor- 
mation as to what takes place at its 
meetings nor even as to where the 
meetings are held. It is reported that 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1908. 


Home. 


1908. 
£4,475,000 
7,386,659 
16,990,488 
130,000 


securities 
stocks 


Government 
Corporation 
Railways 
3anks 
Breweries and 

Canals and docks 382,500 
Commercial, industrial, ete. 12,209,991 
Electric lighting and power 1,762,943 
Financial, land, investment 

1,549,850 
861,008 
1,702,369 
4,396,673 
207,658 


1,825,016 


and water 

Insurance 

tron, coal, steel and engineering... 
Mines 

Motor traction and manufacturing 
Nitrate 
Shipping 
Tea, coffee 
Telegraphs 
Tramways 


Gas 


and rubber 
and telephones 250,000 


605,118 


Grand total £55,684,523 


Foreign 
and Colonial. 

1908 . 
£39,256,551 
9,138,417 
63,574,660 
2,822,500 
120,000 
1,102,200 
5,985,737 


1,220,271 


£7,432,976 
6,559,164 
693,912 


8,061,669 
797,040 


2,654,161 
959,169 


2,318,000 
368,567 
2,201,403 
2,058,667 
3,600 
1,869,106 


1,000,000 
346,000 


£36,651,204 


11,092,754 
1,230,938 


954,496 
5,395,199 
58,000 
215,700 
976,000 
830,012 
150,000 
3,853,781 


£147,977, 216 


2,645,780 
435,000 


514,597 
3,540,762 
337,000 
370,250 
450,000 
486,670 
,940,000 


£89,219,676 
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the scope of the guarantee has been ex- 
tended beyond the original intent to 
protect other distressed banks, both in 
Copenhagen and the provinces. Fur- 
ther details of the situation are embod- 
ied in an interesting letter from a Dan- 
ish correspondent of the ‘London 
December 26th last, 
containing the following statements: 


Economist” of 


“The banks at present under the con- 
trol (and guarantee) of the committee 
the menticned, 
comprise the Copenha- 
gen, for which it understood at 
first that the five guaranteeing banks 
(the Nationalbank, the Handelsbank, 
the Landsmandsbank, the Privatbank. 
and the Laane and Discontobank) held 
themselves responsible. And there are 
also included the Nibe and the Légstér 
Banks, for whieh the Landsmandsbank 
was supposed to be the guaranteeing 
party. and finally the Fredericia Bank 
(originaily a branch of the TLands- 
mandsbank), with its deficit of 
800,000 crowns. 


outside two already 
Laanekassen, 


was 


some 


“These latter four banks have been 
included in the joint State and bank 
guarantee without the authority of any 
legislative measure or Parliamentary 
vote, the Bank Committee acting solely 
on the strength of a letter from the 
late Minister of Finanee, dated March 
10, 1908, in which he authorized the 
Bank Committee to extend the State 
guarantee to the depositors in other 
banks upon which a run has been made 
or might be apprehended, and the 
downfall of which it might be deemed 
advisable — to The 
State guarantee, however, was not. to 
exceed LO,QOO,000 crowns. * % 


avert. 


aggregate 


“It is at present impossible to form 
any approximately accurate estimate of 


the deficits in the various insolvent 


banks (from which the Grundejerbank 


and the Laanekasse are excluded), but 
the entirely 
(12,000,000 
far as the Detaillehandlerbank is con 
cerned), is put at from 5,000,000) to 


the deficit, beyond lost 


share capital crowns, as 
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this bank, both 
of which figures may prove excessive ; 
the joint deficit for the Légstér and the 
Nibe Banks is likely to be about 800,- 
000 crowns, and that of the Fredericia 
Bank, as already stated, is supposed to 
be also some 800.000 crowns, of which 


7.000.000 crowns for 


half comes upon the State. Legal in 


vestigation is going on as regards cer- 
tain dealings and doings of the three 
Copenhagen banks under the control 
of the Bank Committee. far 


no public proceedings have been insti- 


but so 


tuted. and matters seem to drag 
siderably. 

“State-aid in alse 
about to be invoked in connection with 
the Farmers of Sealand Savings Bank, 
which has been closed since the day of 
Alberti’s His 
have left a deficit of 14.000,000 crowns 
—-15 000,000 


con- 


some shape Is 


arrest. embezzlements 
No move, how- 
in this 
vet; only a eapital of about 


crowns. 
matter as 
6.000.000 


ever. has been made 


crowns in the shape of a guarantee 
fund’ has been subscribed in the hope 
that the Savings Bank will be again 
enabled to 


resume business.” 


THE RENEWAL OF THE GERMAN 
BANK CHARTER. 


HE bill for the renewal of the 
charter of the Imperial Bank of 
Germany was laid before the Reichstag 
early in February. The new law is te 
'941.. It 
dees not provide for any increase in 
the capital of the bank, but requires 
an addition of ten per cent. of net 
earnings annually to the reserves afte: 
the stockholders pre- 
liminary dividend of three and one- 
halt 
giving elasticity to the circulation ot 


take effect on January 1, 


hav e receiy ed a 


per cent. A new experiment in 
the bank is proposed, by allowing a 
larger issue of notes without tax at the 
turn of each quarter of the year than 
This pre 
vision emphasizes the great extent to 


is allowed at cther times. 


which currency is still used in the set 
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tlement of important obligations in 
Germany, instead of cheques. The pro- 
posal is that the limit of authorized 
circulation covered by a gold reserve 
of one-third shall be raised from 450,- 
000.000 marks under the renewal of 
1900, to 550,000,000 marks after 1910. 
The provision for taxing excess circu- 
lation which is not fully covered by 
gold at the rate of five pey cent. Is 
retained, but the limit of authorized 
circulation free of tax is raised to 
750,000,000 marks at the turn of the 
quarter. The “London Economist” of 
February 13th, discusses this provision 
and other proposed changes in the 
charter as follows: 

“English observers must not fall into 
the error of supposing that this pro- 
vision will result in excessive or even 
larger issues of notes than at present. 
The management has never shut down 
its printing presses in order to escape 
the payment of the note tax. On the 
contrary, they have always issued as 
many notes as the market called for. 
The only practical effect of the tax 
limit at all is to give warning to the 
financial community whenever the de- 
mands for credit have reached a criti- 
cal stage of expansion; but within the 
past two vears the tax limit has been 
exceeded so often that it was losing 
this warning function. It is solely for 
this reason that the proposal to raise 
the limit is now put forth. Another 
amendment is introduced to give legal 
tender character to the notes of the 
Reichsbank. Considerable opposition 
to this proposal was manifested in the 
commission which investigated — cur- 
rency and banking questiens last vear; 
but the Imperial Government, the man- 
agement of the Reichsbank, and_ the 
majority of that commission favored 
the change. They were undoubtedly 
influenced by the fact that the notes of 
the Banks of England, France, and 
Austro-Hungary are lawful money. A 
declaration that the notes of the 
Reichsbank shall be legal tender will 
not weaken its obligation to redeem its 
notes in gold; in fact, this obligation 
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will be made more explicit and uncon- 
ditional. The present law, as a mat- 
ter of fact. only provides that the notes 
must be redeemed in “current German 
money.” for which the new Bill substi- 
tutes “German gold coin.” In the Com- 
mission the representatives of Ham- 
burg endeavored to impose upon the 
Reichsbank the obligation to redeem 
its notes in unlimited amounts at that 
city, as well as at its head office in Ber- 
lin. At present the Bank is only re- 
quired to pay out gold at its branches 
as Jong as its local supply holds out. 
The Hamburg bankers evidently want- 
ed the change made in order that they 
could always be sure of an ample sup- 
ply of gold for export purposes, with- 
out having to incur the expense of 
shipping it from Berlin; but the Bill 
requires unlimited redemption only at 
Berlin.” 

The Imperiai Bank has introduced 
an innovation into the manner of re-~ 
porting its stock of metal. Since early 
in the year the weekly returns have 
stated separately the amount of gold 
and silver held. Heretofore, this has 
been dene only once a year or on other 
special occasions and the weekly re- 
port has given the total of gold and 
silver together. The new president ot 
the bank has been much praised by the 
financial community for his action. The 
amount of gold held on January 7th, 
when the first weekly report was made 
under the new system, was about $201,- 
000,000, as compared with only about 
#124,000,000 at the close of 1907. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN GER- 
MANY. 

N interesting study of economic 
conditions in Germany during the 

year 1908 has been published by M. 
Raffalovich in “L’Economiste Fran- 
eais” of January 30th last. M. Raffal- 
ovich declared that the year was a hard 
one and one of liquidation, but that 
Germany was able to demonstrate the 
essential soundness of her industrial, 
commercial and financial organization. 
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Germany needs foreign markets. espe- 
cially in difficult years when local con- 
sumption is restricted. Hence in 1898, 
when the United States, one of her 
principal clients, was still suffering 
from a crisis, it was only because she 
reduced by half her own production of 
iron that the German metal trade was 
not still more seriously demoralized. 
The statistics of labor bureaus showea 
a growth in the number of the unem- 
ployed, while railway receipts showed 
the same decline which occurred in 
other parts of the world. Curiously 
enough. the first quarter of 1908 
showed an increase in freight receipts 
of 7,000,000 marks over the corre- 
sponding period of 1907, but the sec- 
ond quarter showed a loss of 12,000,- 
000 marks: the third, 17,000,000 
marks, and the last quarter of 1905 
more than 22,000,000 marks ($5,225,- 
000). 

The character of the pressure upon 
the Imperial Bank is indicated by the 
following figures of some of the prin- 
cipal items of the balance-sheet at the 
close of each of the past five vears: 


Circu- 
iation. 


Dec. Metallic Dis- Ad- 
3lst. Reserve. counts. vances. 
1904 927 1.010 ZiS 1.599 
1905 803 1.227 20-4 
1906 665 1.339 284 
1907 70+ 1.493 364 
1908 980 1.159 176 
{In millions of marks.) 


The Imperial Bank, according to M. 
Raffalovich, adopted a more severe dis- 
count policy during 1908 than _pre- 
viously, refusing renewals and accom: 
modation paper in order to deal with 
legitimate commercial paper and culti- 
vated more largely dealings in foreign 
bills in order to facilitate importations 
of gold. 
an excess of importations of the yellow 
metal of 249,000,000 marks ($60,000,- 
000). The total clearings effected 
through the medium of the bank were 
somewhat larger in 1908 than in 1907. 

The issue of stock by German com- 


In eleven months there was 


panies was larger in 1908 than in either 
of the previous years, German secur- 
ities figuring at 2,059,000,000 marks 
in 1907 and 3,187,000,000 marks 
($757,000,000) in 1908. 


STRENGTHENING ENGLISH GOLD 
RESERVES. 
NEW method of leading the Eng- 
lish joint-stock banks to keep 
adequate metallic reserves has been 
suggested in a recent publication by 
Mr. E. B. Spicer in a book entitled 
“An QOutline of the Money Market.” 
The proposition is that a law should be 
enacted that no joint-stock bank shall 
declare a dividend in excess of ten per 
cent. per annum on its paid up capital 
until such bank has paid into a special 
gold reserve at the Bank of England 
an amount equal to five per cent. of 
the liabilities of such bank to its de- 
positors. Each bank is to be credited 
with the amount paid into the fund, 
but is not to be entitled to withdraw 
anything. The gold is to become avail- 
able in case of emergency through the 
intervention of the Bank of England, 
which would be entitled to borrow from 
the gold fund on approved securities. 

The plan of Mr. Spicer is not con- 
sidered feasible by the “London Stat- 
ist,’ which discusses the’ matter in its 
issue of January 30th. The opposi- 
tion of the banks to the impairment of 
their power to pay dividends is made 
the basis of the criticism, but by im- 
posing such a requirement the British 
Government would be going no fur- 
ther than the American and some other 
governments in requiring reserves. The 
argument made by the “Statist” on the 
subject is as follows: 

“The real objection of the banks to 
the formation of an adequate gold re 
serve is that by doing so they would 
be obliged to reduce their dividends, 
or, at all events, to keep them station- 
ary, and that this would displease their 
shareholders. In the face of this ob- 
jection, Mr. Spicer proposes that Par- 
liament shall enact—for clearly no 
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other power can compel the banks to 
do what he suggests—that no joint- 
stock bank shall pay more than 10 per 
cent. dividend until it holds a cash re- 
serve equal to 5 per cent. of its de- 
posits. Now it is perfectly clear that 
the banks would all combine to resist 
such a proposal. And he would be a 
very bold Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who would face the whole of the banks 
of the United Kingdom. * * * No 
doubt it would be desirable to limit 
dividends if any Government was bold 
enough to propose it and any Parlia- 
ment patriotic enough to carry it out.” 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN CHILE. 


HERE are indications that the 
monetary and financial situation 
in Chile is being righted, but the 
shocks of the last two vears have beea 
severe and have caused violent fluctua- 
tions in exchange. In the first half 
of 1908 Chilian paper dropped to 
a value of seven and five-eighths pence, 
but since July, there has been a con- 
siderable improvement and a_percepti- 
ble return of confidence. Exchange re- 
covered to nine and one-half pence at 
the beginning of August and remained 
comparatively steady near ten pence 
during the three following months. A 
strong upward movement began in De- 
cember, which left the rate early in the 
present vear at about twelve pence. 
The trouble in Chile was due in great 
part to the earthquake which destroyed 
Valparaiso on August 16, 1906, but 
was accentuated by violent speculation 
in land and mines and the general 
crisis which began in the United States 
in 1907. It was estimated that the 
monetary loss occasioned by the earth- 
quake was not less than $100,000,000 
(United States currency), representing 
a burden of about $25.00 per capita 
for the 4,000,000 population. Large 
importations were required to repair 
the damage done by the earthquake, 
which would have created an unfavor- 
able trade balance if nitrate and cop- 
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per, the two principal productions ot 
the country, had not experienced a sub- 
stantial rise in the world’s markets dur- 
ing 1906. 

The several efforts which Chile has 
made, beginning as far back as 1895, 
to resume gold payments, have been 
defeated by a variety of unfortunate 
occurrences. The President of the Re- 
public, however. is strongly in favor of 
upholding the present law for the con- 
version of paper money, which was to 
bring about resumption of gold pay- 
ments on January 1, 1910. Measures 
have been intreduced in the Chambers 
to again postpone this date, but it is 
hoped that they will be rejected, and 
that Chile wil! finally be established 
upon the gold basis. 


A SEPARATE BANK FOR HUN- 
GARY. 


ONSIDERABLE disquiet has been 
aroused in financial circles in 
Austria-Hungary by the active cam- 
paign which is being conducted by the 
Indevendence Party for the division of 
the resources and functions of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank in order to 
secure an independent Bank of Hun- 
The movement is essentially po- 
litical and does not find approval with 
the financial community or the more 
far-sighted statesmen. They believe 
that it would result in an impairment 
of the credit of Hungary and be a 
burden upon commercial transactions. 
The situation is rendered more criti- 
eal, according to the Vienna corre- 
spondent of “I.’Economiste Européen,” 
of February 5th, by the fact that the 
subject of the renewal of the charter 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank is im- 
minent. The charter will expire in 
1901, and the shareholders of the bank 
will be called upon to take early ac- 
tion. As the advice of the joint gov- 
ernments will be separately sought, the 
Hungarian Cabinet will find itself in < 
critical situation, between the financial 
interests of the country and the polit: 
cal passions of the parties. The cur- 
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rent in favor of separation is so strong 
that the Cabinet is expected to yield 
to it, even though it may impair the 
ability to maintain specie payments. A 
suggestion which may afford a way out 
of the difficulty is that a Bank of Hun- 
gary shall be created by setting aside 
for the purpose a part of the capital 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank. which 
would remain in control of the new in- 
stitution. 


STATE NOTE ISSUES IN THE 
ARGENTINE. 


CURIOUS survival of the system 

of local note issues is reported 
by the Buenos Aires correspondent of 
the “London Economist,” in the issue 
of February 15th. “Some of the Pro- 
vinecial Governments persist in issuing 
different kinds of paper currency, but 
taking care to avoid an exact imitation 
of the notes issued by the Federal Con- 
version Treasury. The attention of the 
national called to this 
fact two years ago, and by the advice 
of the Attorney-General, the offending 
Governments were informed that such 


executive was 


local issues of currency were illegal, 
and constituted a violation of the law 
by virtue of which the National notes 
are in circulation; therefore, they wers 
required to withdraw the illegal cur- 
rency within a period fixed in the no- 


tice. Nevertheless, in the 
mentioned the local issues continue to 
be made, and the Legislature of Men- 
doza has authorized a further issue of 
“Treasury notes’ to the amount of 
$5,000,000. It is claimed that the Na- 
tional Constitution permits the prov- 
inces to make use of their credit in any 
way provided that they do not estab- 
lish banks with the privilege of issuing 
notes. The Provincial Treasury notes, 
bills, vales. certificates, &c., are accept- 
ed in payment of provincial taxes. and 
therefore they have hitherto circulated 
freely at their par value in the respec- 
tive provinces, but there is a danger 
that the local governments will exer- 
cise too liberally this easy mode of ob- 
taining money, and it is doubtful 


provinces 
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whether the National Government can 
put a stop to the practice unless the 
Constitution be amended so as to con- 
fer that power on it by an express pre- 
scription.” 


WHERE HE FOUND TROUBLE. 
VERY one who has ever had any busi- 
ness in J. Pierpont Morgan's office 
retains a vivid recollection of the big 
Turk that stands at the door. One's cre- 
dentials must be absolutely unexceptional to 
get by him, and he will turn down a cabinet 
officer with the same nonchalance as a mes- 
senger boy, and in the same broguish for- 
mula: “He’s bizshy now. Yez had betther 
come back later on” 

All this is introductory to the troubles 
of the minister from one of the small South 
American Republics. His country—and it 
is a good, substantial, peaceful little repulb- 
lic—wanted to borrow $2,500,000. Natural- 
ly, it appealed to its representative in 
Washington. He came to New York for 
the coin, armed with a bundle of bonds and 
all the needful ritual. He was under the 
impression that two and one-half million 
dollars is a good deal of money. Maybe it is, 
south of New Orleans, but it’s chicken feed 
in the Morgan offices. He walked into J. 
P.’s hive, planked down his bonds and got 
the coin. The transaction took about ten 
minutes. 

“Didn't have much trouble, did you?” a 
friend asked, as he was on his way to the 
Washington train. 

“Not wiz Meestair Mor-gan,” said he. 
“But—” and a passionate look came into 
his black eyes—“eef I have zat beeg Irish 
scoun’rel at ze door dowa in my country— 
I keel heem.”—New York Correspondence 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

CCORDING to the post-office savings 
bank returns recently published by 
the Transvaal government there was 

an increase of saving power to the amount 
of £131,000 on 55,105 accounts in 1908 on 
the previous year’s deposits. In 1907 the 
amount due to depositors in the savings 
bank was £1,343,643, which has increased 
to £1,474,553 in amount and 3,083 in num- 
ber. This is the highest number of accounts 
ever standing open at the local government 
savings bank. The actual deposits made 
during the year have been, in round figures, 
£53,000 less than in 1907, but, on the other 
hand, the withdrawals have been £137,700 
less during 1908. 
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VIEWS ON PLEDGING COLLATERAL. 


By George L. Tickner. 


NSPECTION of. various collatera) 

note forms discloses an interesting 

diversity of views, among bankers, as 
to handling collateral loans. 

Fach bank seems to have individual 
and dissimilar notions of how the 
pledges should read. It would hardly 
seem that the lending side of banking 
could require or safely permit so many 
uninelusive and indefinite forms as one 
finds in general use. 

Of course, short and long forms ot 
pledge are a necessity; the former hav- 
ing its place in answering the need for 
a simple, inoffensive form of pledge 
suitable for handling infrequent iso- 
lated borrowers—those having one loan 
and one pledge with no prospect of 
their becoming, directly or contingent- 
lv, further indebted to the bank. The- 
long form shonld protect against all 
possible fluctuations or changes, in an 
active borrower’s account, or in those 
accounts to which the pledgor is direct- 
ly or indirectly related on any paper 
risks or transactions that enter in or 
out of the bank. 


Tike Best Form or PLevGe. 


In reading over cases involving 
pledges of .collaterals and to what ex 
tent pledges were applicable to other 
debts and engagements past, present 
and future, many opportunities of 
avoiding the contract of pledge pre- 
sented themselves, and the question,— 
What form of pledge is best suited to 
handling collateral in banks, is one of 
some magnitude and open to debate. 

“To secure any liability whatever,” 
is a phrase appearing in most collat- 
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eral notes. Upon this phrase there is 
considerable (misplaced) reliance. The 
phrase fails to cover many things. It 
has been decided that security for any 
liability of an individual did not cover 
indebtedness of a firm of which such 
individual was a member; nor did it 
secure his individual indorsement of his 
firm’s paper; nor does it cover hts 
peper taken from third parties. 

To illustrate. Where collaterals were 
pledged by the firm of J and S to se- 
cure a specific note and “any other 
note or claim held by said bank against 
us, J & S,” it was decided that the col- 
laterals could not be held by the bank 
as security for a note signed by J as 
principal and S and others as sureties. 
(Bank vs. Blocker, 77 Tex. 73.) Also, 
where a firm agreed that the collaterals 
pledged should be applicable “on any 
other of our liabilities or engagements 
held by the bank.” it was held that the 
pledge was solely to obtain credit for 
the firm and the collateral could not 
be held as security for a draft which 
the firm accepted in favor of another 
and which wus discounted by the bank 
on the latter’s credit. (Loyd vs. Lynch- 
berg National Bank, 86 Va. 690.) 

“Where collateral left to secure any 
liability of a third party has once at- 
tached to such liability, the extension 
of time of payment or the renewal of 
the liability will release the lien of the 
collateral. and it will not attach to the 
new liability unless so specially pro 
vided.” The words “‘to secure any lia- 
bility whatever,” will not of themselves 
cover the extended or renewed liability. 

But assuming that “to secure any lia- 
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bility, any renewal, or other indebted- 
ness,” or whatever statement of the 
pledge that is written into the note 
means everything the banker thinks it 
means, I ask—other debts existing—of 
what avail towards liquidating other in- 
debtedness when the maker of a col- 
lateral note pays same? You are 
thereupon obliged to hand the 
over to him, leaving vou with no pledge 
of the collateral, ever if the maker of 
the note, unaware of his rights as te 
forcing delivery of collateral, permits 
its retention. As a general propos? 
tion, is it probable that makers of col- 
lateral notes or their assignees, under 
any conditions of the hard-up-disease, 
would fail to arrange to take up leans 
with excess marketable securities at- 
tached? Surely there is much risk in- 
volved in the practice of combining 
note and pledge “for any liability 
whatever.” etec., in an instrument morc 
or less under control of its maker. 

Some attorneys, while admitting that 
the collateral note on payment must be 
delivered, hold, in the event that other 
indebtedness had come to pass since 
the inception the collateral note, 
that the bank should simply make « 
copy of the pledge contained in the 
note that is being paid, cancelled and 
delivered and that the bank could prove 
in court pledgee title to collateral by 
swearing to the copy of the pledge. 

Reflection of a dozen legal decisions 
in cases involving hypothecated collat- 
erals would strongly persuade one to 
the view that » paid collateral note is a 
note, and that a cancelled 
collateral note is a cancelled pledge 
of collateral, and that a cancelled 
pledge gives no right to hold or con- 
vert collateral. While unpledged pos- 
is somewhat better than noth- 


note 


of 


cancelled 


session 
ing and may furnish a lever to adjust 
direct or indirect debts, nevertheless a 
bank should, to my mind, always be in 
the position of a legal and peaceful 


possessor of collaterals and have the 


option of conversion at all times. 
The writer (see form) 
criticism a simple plan which appears 


offers for 
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adequately to secure and control col- 
laterals. The pledge is contained in a 
separate document apart from the note. 
Since an envelope is usually required 
as a receptacle for collateral, the 
pledge in this case is printed on the 
face thereof, combining pledge and re- 
ceptacle of collateral in one bit of 
paper. The envelope can be tied to 
collateval if the size of the latter ex- 
ceeds capacity of envelope. The plan 
appears to have many advantages, and 
in the event that collateral is so taken, 
I see no reason why it should also ap- 
pear in the note itself. 


Collateral Par Value...... 
Know all men by these presents, that the 
undersigned, in consideration of financial 
accommodations given, or to be given, or 
continued to the undersigned by the 
National Bank Of. .....00cc0 , hereby agrees 
with the said Pank that whenever the un- 
dersigned shall become or remain, directly 
or contingently, indebted to the said Bank 
for money lent, or for money paid for the 
use or account of the undersigned, or for 
any overdraft or upon any indorsement, 
draft, guarantee or in any other manner 
whatsoever, or upon any other claim, the 
said Bank shall then and thereafter have 
the following rights, in addition to those 
created by the circumstances from which 
such indebtedness may arise against the un- 
dersigned, or the undersigned’s executors, 
administrators or assigns, namely: 

1. All deposited by the 
signed Bank, as collateral 
such loan or indebtedness of the under- 
signed to said Bank, shall also be held by 
said Bank as security for any other liability 
of the undersigned to said Bank. whether 
then existing or thereafter contracted; and 
said Bank shall also have a lien upon any 
balance of the deposit account of the under- 
signed with said Bank existing from time 
to time, and upon all property of, the under- 
signed of every description left with said 
Pank for safe keeping or otherwise. or com- 
ing to the hands of said Bank in any way, 
as security for any liability of the under- 
signed to said Bank now existing or here- 
after contracted. 

Said Bank shall at all 
require from the 

there shall be lodged with said Pank as se- 
curity for all existing liabilities of the un- 
dersigned to said Bink, approved collateral 
securities to an amount satisfactory to said 
Bank; and upon the failure of the under- 
signed at all times to keep a margin of 
curities with said Bank for such libilities 
of the undersigned, satisfactory to said 
Bank, or upon any failure in business or 
making of an insolvent assignment by the 
undersigned, then and in either event all 
liabilities of “the undersigned to said Bank 
shall at the option of said Bank become im- 
mediately due and payable, notwithstanding 
any credit or time allowed to the under- 
signed by any instrument evidencing any of 
the said liabilities. 

3. Upon failure of the 
to pay any indebtedness to said Bank when 
becoming or made due, or to keep up the 
margin of collateral securities above provid- 
ed for, then and in either event said Bank 
may immediately without advertisement, and 
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with said 


the 
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times have 
undersigned 


right to 
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undersigned either 
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notice to the undersigned, sell any 
of the securities held by it as against any 
or all of the liabilities of the undersigned, 
at private sale or Broker's Board or other- 
wise and apply the proceeds of such sale as 
far as needed toward the payment of any 
or all of such liabilities together with inter- 
est and expenses of sale, holding the under- 
signed responsible for any deficiency re- 
maining unpaid after such application. If 
any such sale be at Broker's Board or at 
public auction, said Bank may itself be a 
purchaser at such sale free from any right 
or equity or redemption of the undersigned, 
such right and equity being hereby express- 
ly waived and released. Upon default as 
aforesaid, said Bank may also apply toward 
the payment of the said liabilities all bal- 
ances of any deposit account of the under- 
signed with said Bank then existing. 

It is further agreed that these presents 
constitute a continuing agreement, applying 
to any and all future as well as to existing 
transactions between the undersigned and 
said Bank. 

And the liabilities or indebtedness hereby 
secured and intended to be secured includes 
any or all liability or indebtedness either as 
a maker, indorser, acceptor, surety or guar- 
antor for others as well as for the under- 
signed, and on instruments or accounts of 
the undersigned’s which may be purchased 
from others, as well as those made to or 
with said Bank or for the undersigned’s di- 
rect benefit; and this security and agree- 
ment shall apply to all of the above men- 
tioned forms of liability or indebtedness 
where the principal, maker, indorser, ac- 
ceptor, surety or guarantor shall be a_ firm 
or co-partnership of which the undersigned 
is or may become a member. 


without 
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This security is intended as a continuing 
security binding in case of the undersigned’s 
death, the undersigned’s heirs, executors, 
administrators or assigns as to all transac- 
tions, liabilities and indebtedness incurred 
before the undersigned’s death. The exten- 
sion of the time of payment or the renewal 
of any of the forms of liability or indebted- 
ness heretofore mentioned shall in no way 
release the undersigned, or the undersigned’s 
heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, 
nor shall the release of any other security, 
sureties, guarantors, indorsers, makers or 
acceptors in any way release the under- 
signed, or the undersigned’s heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators or assigns, if such re- 
lease is made with the undersigned’s con- 
sent. Application of any payments may be 
made on any of the forms of indebtedness 
or liability of the undersigned in the discre- 
tion of said Bank. 
Dated......<. W..20 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Signed 
Address........+-. 
(The form is a revision and adapta- 
tion of one appearing in MecMaster’s 
“Trregular and Regular Commercial 
Paper.” The writer also acknowledges 
courtesy extended by Thomas B. Paton 
in citing cases, ete. Size of the 
velope on back of which this form is 


en- 


printed is four and three-quarters by 
eleven inches.) 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE CLEARING HOUSES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
TO THE QUESTION OF EXCHANGE. 


The Regulations Adopted by the Clearing Houses in the Chief Towns and 
Cities in the Matter of the Charges for the Collection of Checks, 
Drafts and Notes, and Rules in Force Governing the Subject. 


By James P. Gardner. 


(Continued from March Bankers Magazine, page 455.) 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. 


According to the constitution of the 
Louisville Clearing House the charges 
on items pavable in Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Tennessee are discretionary. 
The rules governing the charge for ex- 
change were declared obligatory after 
September 1, 1900. In substance they 
are as follows: 


COLLECTION CHARGES. 


Every bank and trust company, member 
of or connected with the clearing-house, 
shall charge for all items received from 
Louisville city customers and passed direct 
to their credit or taken for collection, or 


resident of said city on 
points (except those hereinafter declared 
discretionary) in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virg'nia and Wisconsin, not less than 
one-tenth of one per cent. of the amount of 
the item, and if said per cent. when calcu- 
lated upon any such item, does not equal ten 
cents, the charge shall not be less than that 
sum. But all items received from any one 
depositor at the same time and payable at 
the same place, may be added together 
and treated as one item. 

And for all such items (except those 
hereinafter declared discretionary) on all 
points in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
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Indian Territory, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming, not less than one-fourth of one per 
cent. of the amount of the item, and if said 
per cent. when calculated upon any such 
item does not equal ten cents, the charge 
shall not be less than the latter sum. But 
all items received from any one depositor 
at the same time and payable at the same 
place, may be added together and treated 
as one item. 

On all items payable “with exchange,” 
and on which exchange is actually paid, 
there shall be no charge. 

On all items on the States of Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee, and the 
cities of Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Jersey City, New Orleans, New York, 
Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and Washington, the charge shall 
be discretionary with each bank or trust 
company. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Or-eans. 


On July 1, 1906, the following reg 
ulations adopted by the New Orleans 
Clearing House became operative: 


Section 1. These rules and regulations 
Shall apply to all members of the associa- 
tion and to all banks, trust companies, or 
others clearing through such members, and 
to all collections from whomsoever received, 
except from banks, bankers and trust com- 
panies located outside of the parishes of 
Orleans or St. Bernard. The parties to 
which same so apply are hereinafter de- 
scribed as “collecting banks.” 

Sec. 2. For items collected for account 
of or in dealings with the government of the 
United States, state of Louisana, and the 
city of New Orleans, and for items pay- 
able in the cities of Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis, the charges shall be 
discretionary with the collecting bank, and 
same shall not be governed by the pro- 
visions of these rules and regulations. 

Sec. 3. For all items payable at points 
in the states of Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Connecticut, Tlinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Vermont and Wisconsin, a 
charge of not than $1.50 per thou- 
sand shall be made. 

For all items payable at points in the 
states of Alabama, Georgia and Virginia, 
a charge of not less than $2.00 per thousand 
shall be made, 


less 
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For all items payable at points in the 
States of Arkansas, Arizona, Califorma, 
Colorado, Dominion of Canada, Florida, 
Idaho, Indian Territory, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
‘Texas, Utah, Washington, West Virginia 
and Wyoming, a charge of not less than 
$2.50 per thousand shall be made. 

(2) On items taken for collection onty, 
no charge shall be made if item is returned 
unpaid. If an item is returned unpaid for 
any cause, and re-deposited, no charge shall 
be made for second collection. 

(3) All drafts with bills of lading at- 
tached, drawn on the state of Mississippi, 
shall be handled for collection only, and at 
owner’s risk. 

(4) On items drawn at sight or demand 
and bearing three days’ grace an additional 
charge of fifty cents per thousand shall be 
added to the above rates. 

Src. 4. No exception is to be made on 
items drawn with exchange, or with any 
similar notation. 

Sec. 5. In case the charge on any item, 
at the rates above specified does not equal 
ten cents, the collecting bank shall not 
charge less than that amount, but all items 
received from anv one person, at the same 
time, and payable at the same place, may 
he added together and treated as one item, 
for the purpose of fixing the amount charge- 
able. 

Sec. 6. All items received from or 
count of any bank, trust company, person, 
or firm outside of the parishes of Orleans 
or St. Bernard and bearing the endorse- 
ment of a firm in the territory described, 
shall be subject to the same charge as if 
received from a New Orleans customer. 

Sec. 7. The charges herein specified shall 
in all cases be collected at the time of the 
credit of the item or items. No collecting 
bank shall directly or indirectly allow, or 
cause to be allowed any pavment, rebate, 
or return for or on account of such charges, 
or make in any form, whether of interest 
on balances or otherwise any compensa- 
tion therefor. 

Sec. 8. Should any non-member of the 
clearing-house association, clearing through 
a member of the association, violate any of 
the rules governing collections as above 
stated, the said clearing house member, 
thus clearing for non-member, shall 
be held responsible and the same penalties 
shell be imposed upon said member, in the 


ac- 


said 


same manner as if said violation had been 
committed by said clearing house member 
itself. 

Sec. 9. In case any member of the asso- 
ciation shall learn that these rules and regu- 
lations have been violated by any of the 
collecting banks, it shall immediately re- 
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port the facts to the chairman of the clear- 
ing-house committee, or, in his absence, to 
the manager of the association. Upon re- 
ceiving information from any source that 
there been a_ violation of same, the 
chairman, or in his absence, the manager, 
shall call a meeting of the committee, and 
it shall investigate the facts and determine 
if a formal hearing is necessary. In case 
it so concludes, it shall instruct the manager 
to formulate charges and present them to 
the committee. A copy of the charges, to- 
gether with the written notice of time and 
place fixed for the hearing regarding 
same, shall be served upon the collecting 
bank charged with such violation, ‘which 
shall have the right after hearing to intro- 
duce such relevant evidence and submit 
such argument as it may desire. The com- 
mittee shall hear whatever relevant evidence 
may be offered by any person, and what- 
ever argument may be submitted, and shall 
determine whether the charges are sustained. 
In case it reaches the conclusion that they 
are, the committee shall call a special meet- 
ing of the association and report the facts 
with its conclusions. If the report of ie 
committee is approved by the association, 
the collecting bank charged with such vio- 
lation shall pay the association the sum of 
$5,000.00, which amount shall be distributed 
equally among the banks, members of the 
association, and in the case of a second 
violation of these rules and regulations, any 
collecting bank may also, in the discretion 
of the association, be excluded from its 
privileges, directly or indirectly, and if it is 
a member, expelled from the association. 


MAINE. 


PorTLAND. 


has 


The Portlind Clearing House has 
never adopted any rules in regard to 
exchange charges on checks and other 
items, each bank adjusting its charges 
independently. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. 


The following rates have been 
adopted by the Baltimore Clearing 
House Association. While on the points 
indicated as par no charge may _ be 
made, there is generally an arrange- 
ment made with large weekly accounts 
to remit at stated intervals, say once a 
week, for the balance due: 


% per cent. 


“ 


Alabama 
Arkansas %4 
California 36 
Colorado 38 S 
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Denver .. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Fiorida ... 

Georgia ... 

Illinois .. 

Chicago 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kansas City 

Kentucky .. 

Louisiana 

New Orleans 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

St. Louis 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

‘Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Norfolk, 
Lynchburg 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

Territories 

Canada 

Washington 

Wyoming 

N. Dakota 

S. Dakota 36 


..-..1-10 per cent. 


1-10 per cent. 


¥ per cent. 


\% per cent. 
o“ 


“ 


Richmond, 
“ 


In all cases where the percentage by tariff 
does not amount to ten cents, that amount 
shall be charged. 

Single items amounting to $10., or less, 
may be taken free of exchange. 

Items drawn with exchange shall be 
charged not less than one-half of the regu- 
lar tariff rates, and in all cases where the 
percentage does not amount to ten cents, 
that amount shall be chargeu. 

Single items of $5,000, or over, may be 
taken at special rates, but not less than 
one-half of the regular tariff charges. 
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This tariff applies to all cash items and 
collections for account of depositors and 
customers, residing in the city of Balti- 
more; also for any bills receivable held at 
any time by any of the associated banks 
as security for loans and collected by them. 

This tariff shall apply to the cashing and 
collecting of coupons for depositors and 
customers who in addition to exchange shall 
be charged the actual expressage thereon. 


FREDERICK. 


In the town of Frederick the clear- 
ing house has not adopted any rules 
governing the question of exchange, 


each bank adjusting its own charges. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. 


Every bank in New England whose 
checks clear settles with the Boston 
Clearing House on the day of receipt 
and seven-eighths of these settle at 
par. As in London, England, a great 
many of the towns throughout the 
neighboring country clear their checks 
through the Boston Clearing House. 
Some 634 out of town banks clear their 
checks in this way, only 79 of which 
make «a charge. Below will te found 
the rules of the clearing-house on this 
subject: 


Sec. 2. For all items collected for 
account of the governments of the United 
States, the state of Massachusetts, or the 
city of Boston, for New England checks 
collectible at par through the Boston Clear- 
ing House, and for items payable in the 
cities of New York, Providence, Albany, 
Troy, Jersey City, Newark, Hoboken, 
Bayonne, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the 
charges shall in all cases be discretionary 
with the collecting bank, and shall not be 
governed by the provisions of these rules 
and regulations. 

Sec. 3. For all items payable at any 
point in New England, excepting items on 
the city of Providence, R. 1. and checks 
on those banking institutions which pay 
checks on themselves sent through — the 
clearing house by remitting therefor 
promptly on receipt thereof, without 
charge, checks on some member of the Bos- 
ton or New York Clearing House, or upon 
some banking institutions clearing through 
some such member, the collecting bank shall 
charge not less than one-tenth of one per 
cent. of the amount of the items respective- 
ly, and in no case less than ten cents upon 
any one item, but all such items received 
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from any one depositor or correspondent 
on the same day may be added together and 
treated as one item for the purpose of 
fixing the amount to be charged. 

Sec. 4. For all items received, (except 
on the points declared discretionary in Sec- 
tion 2,) payable at points in Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Indiana, _ Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Canada, the collecting 
bank shall charge not less than one-tenth 
of one per cent. of the amount of the items 
respectively, and in ne than ten 
cents upon any one item; but all items 
described in this section received from any 
one depositor or correspondent on the same 
day may be added together and treated as 
one item for the purpose of fixing the 
amount to be charged. 

Src. 5. For all items payable at points 
in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indian 
Territory, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, ‘Texas, Utah, Washington and Wvyo- 
ming, the collecting bank shall charge not 
less than one-quarter of one per cent. of 
the amount of the items respectively, and 
in no case less than ten cents upon any one 
item; but all items described in this 
tion received from any one depositor or cor- 
respondent on the same day may be added 
together and treated as one item for the 
purpose of fixing the amount to be charged. 

Sec. 6. The charges herein specified are 
in all cases to be collected at the time of 
deposit or not later than the tenth day of 
the following calendar month. No collect- 
ing bank shall directly or indirectly allow 
any abatement, rebate or return for or on 
account of such charges, or make in any 
form any compensation therefor. 

Sec. 7. In case any member of the 
association shall learn that these rules and 
regulations have been violated by any of 
the collecting banks, it shall immediately 
report the facts to the chairman of the 
clearing house committee, or in his absence 
to the manager of the clearing-house. Upon 
receiving information from any source that 
there has been a violation of the same, said 
chairman, or in his absence said manager, 
shall call a meeting of the committee. The 
committee shall investigate the facts, and 
determine whether a formal hearing is nec- 
essary. In case the committee so concludes, 
it shall instruct the manager to formulate 
charges and present them to the committee. 
A copy of the charges, together with writ- 
ten notice of the time and place fixed for 
hearing regarding the same, shall be served 
upon the collecting bank charged with such 
violation, which shall have the right at any 


case less 


sec- 
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hearing to introduce such relevant evidence 
and submit such argument as it may desire. 
The committee shall hear whatever relevant 
evidence may be offered by any person and 
whatever arguments may be submitted, and 
shall determine whether the charges are 
sustained. In case it reaches the conclu- 
sion that they are, the committee shall call 
a special meeting of the association and re- 
port thereto the facts with its conclusions. 
If the report of the committee is approved 
by the association, the collecting bank 
charged with such violetion shall pay to the 
association the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars; and in case of a second violation of 
these rules and regulations any collecting 
bank may also, in’ the discretion of the 
association, be excluded from using its 
privileges directly or indirectly, and, if it is 
a member, expelled from the association. 
Varin River. 

Each of the five members constitut- 
ing the Fall River Clearing House is 
free to make any arrangement desired 
in the collection of its items, as no 
rules have been adopted by the associa- 
tion. 

HoLyoke. 


As in Fall River. there have been nv 
regulations adopted by the clearing: 
house on the subject of exchange 
charges. 


Lowe... 


It is the eustem in T.owell 
banks to remit on items less a charge 
of one-tenth of one per cent. on all 
items between $250 and $2,500, fifteen 
#100, 
discretionary the charges on items be- 
tween $100 and $250. 


among 


cents on items under leaving 


New Beprorp. 


No uniform seale of charges has 
been adopted by the New Bedford 
Clearing House, the members acting 
independently. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


The Springfield Clearing House As- 
sociation has adopted no rules relative 
to exchange. 


Worcrster. 


In common with many gities in Mas- 
sachusetts, Worcester has not adopted 
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any exchange rules appertaining to 


charges. 
MICHIGAN. 
SAGINAW. 


The Saginaw Clearing House has not 
adopted any rules to govern collection 
charges. The banks generally credit 
at par miscellaneous checks to their 
good customers, excepting on such 
points as their correspondents are com- 
pelled to charge, to comply with the 
rules of their clearing-house. 


MINNESOTA. 
Duiutru. 


While at the present time there is 
no organized clearing-house in the City 
of Duluth, the 
themselves — to 
charges for the collection of 
dratts and notes. The 
tenth of one per cent. on all points in 
the United States and Canada and re- 
mittances are made upen payment on 


agreed 
ecrtain 
checks, 
one- 


have 
adopt 


banks 


among 


rate is 


these terms. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


On January 15, 1906, the Minne- 


apolis Clearing House in connection 


with that of St. Paul adopted regul: 


tions governing exchange. 


‘The banks, bankers and trust companies 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis make a mini- 
mum charge of $1.09 per M on items drawn 
on or payable at St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
and a iinimum charge of $2.00 per M on 


items drawn on all other northwestern 
points, received for collection or for credit, 
bearing the endorsement of or drawn by 
banks, bankers or trust companies located 
in the New England states, the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, 
the southern peninsula of Michigan, and the 
city of St. Louis, Mo.; the minimum charge 
to be fifteen cents on items under $100.00 
or items aggregating $100.00. 

This agreement does not affect items 
drawn on St. Paul or Minneapolis by banks, 
bankers or trust companies located in ter- 
ritory other than that mentioned above. 
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MISSOURI. 
CHILLICOTHE. 


On the 15th of March, 1900, the 
banks of Chillicothe, Mo., agreed to 
adopt a uniform rate of exchange on 
items. A charge of ten cents a hun- 
dred is all with a 
minimum charge of ten cents. On 
items received for collection not ex- 
ceeding $100 a charge of fifteen cents 
is made and twenty-five cents on items 


made on checks, 


exceeding that amount, in addition to 
the exchange rate named. 


JOPLIN. 


While the present schedule given be 
low drawn up by the Joplin Clearing 
House is not operative at the present 
time owing to a lack of agreement vet 
it is generally followed by the Joplin 
banks; 

$100 and under 
100 to $200 


200 to 300 
309 to 400 


BANKING. 


£00 to 3500 
500 to 600 
Each additional S100 


Kansas Crry 


The question of exchange is now 
engaging the attention of the clearing- 
house committee, and rules gov- 
erning the subject will ‘undoubtedly be 
adopted in the near future. Meantime 
each bank makes its own terms. 


new 


Sr. Josernu. 


The banks of St. Joseph have adopt- 
ed a clearing-house agreement similar 
to that in vogue in New York. 
form charge is made on all 


A uni- 
foreign 


items deposited in any bank which is 


a member of the Clearing House. 


Sr. Louis. 

The St. 
will be seen from the following table. 
the 


Louis Clearing House, as 


has very covered 


ground: 


thoroughly 


On the following states a minimum charge of $.75 per thousand dollars: 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Connecticut 
Delaware 


Illinois New 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


York 


Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
Vermont 


On the following states a minimum charge of $1.00 per thousand dollars: 


Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Missouri 
Tennessee 


Virginia Wisconsin 


West Virginia 


On the following states a minimum charge of $2.00 per thousand dollars: 


Ilorida 
Georgia 


Alabama 
Alaska 


Montana 
Nebraska 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Utah 


Washington 


Nevada 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


South 
South 
Texas 


Carolina 
Dakota 


Idaho 

Indian ‘Territory 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Wyoming 
Canada 
Newfoundland 


The following are exceptions to the foregoing at a minimum charge of 3.50 per thousand 
dollars: 
Buffalo, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio Penn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Pittsburg, 


The following are exceptions to the foregoing at a minimum charge of $1.00 per thou- 
sand dollars: 


Denver, Colo. Lincoln, Neb. Omaha, Neb. 


On the following cities the charges are discretionary: 
New York Washington, D. C. 
Brooklyn Chicago 
Jersey City 


New Orleans Louisville 


Cincinnati 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


And bank drafts on banks in Kansas City, Mo., and bank drafts on banks in St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Also discretionary: 
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Charges on items deposited by U. 
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S. Government, the state of Missouri, the city of St. 


Louis, steam railroad companies, and board of public schools of the City of St. Louis. 
On all items drawn “with exchange,” or “and exchange” the charge is one-half of the 


foregoing rates. 


All items received from, or for the account of any bank, trust company, person or 
firm outside of St. Louis, and bearing a St. Louis endorsement, shall be subject to the 
same charge as if received direct from a St. Louis customer. 

On the preceding schedules, excepting the discretionary points, the minimum charge 
is five cents for items of $10.00 and under, and ten cents for items over $10.00; but in 
all cases, two or more items received at any One time from any customer and payable at 
one place may be added together and charged for as one item. 

For collections on points outside of St. Louis, the charge shall be the actual cost in- 
curred, and, in addition thereto, a handling charge of ten cents on each item whether 


collected or not. 


SEDALIA. 


The banks of Sedalia have an agree- 
ment between themselves whereby all 
checks upon banks in the vicinity are 
In this way they are collected 
This method has proved very 


cleared. 
at par. 
satisfactory. 


MONTANA. 

Hrrena. 
The Clearing-House regulations of 
Helena require that on all 


checks there will be 
charge of one-cighth of one per cent., 


eashier 
issued made a 
with 
On collections a minimun charge of ten 
cents is made, and one-eighth of one 


2 minimum charge of five cents. 


per cent. on all items. 


NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA. 


The Omaha Clearing House members 
have adopted the following rates of 
exchange: 

Bank drafts on Omaha 
on receipt, no charge. 

Personal checks on Omaha 
Omaha banks, remitted on 
thousand, $1.00. 

Collections on Omaha and South Omaha, 
remitted on day of payment, per thousand, 
$1.00. 

Checks, drafts, notes and other items on 
any point in Nebraska outside of Omaha 
and South Omaha, remitted on day of pay- 
ment, per thousand, $1.50, 


banks, remitted 


and South 
receipt, per 


NEW MEXICO. 
Roswe.LL. 
The New Mexice 


Bankers Association have adopted rules 


members of the 


for the collection of checks, which pro- 
vide that a charge of twenty-five cents 
a hundred be made on all checks which 
bear endorsements outside of the terri- 
tory of New Mexico, except Trinidad, 
Colorado, and El] Paso, Texas. A few 
banks in the territory. however, do not 
recognize the rules and remit at lower 
rates to their own correspondents. 


NEW YORK. 
ALBANY. 


There is no active clearing-house as- 
sociation in Albany, and while the 
Albany Bankers Association, compris- 
ing all the national and state banks and 
trust companies in the city. has adopted 
restrictive rules, there is none affecting 
the rate of exchange, so that the charge 
for the with each 
bank. 


same is optional 


BUFFALO. 


No rules on the question of ex- 
change have been formulated by the 


Buffalo Clearing House Association. 
New York Curry. 
constitution of 
House was 
whereby the 
established 


An amendment to the 
the New York Clearing 
adopted March 13, 1899, 
clearing-house committee 
rules and regulations regarding collec- 
tions outside the City of New York by 
members of the association, or banks, 
vr trust companies, or others clearing 
through such and the rates 
to be charged for such collections. 


members, 


The position taken by the associated 


banks in the financial centre of the 


country on this question very largely 
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determined the attitude of the clearing 
houses throughout the United States. 
Besides the charges thus enforced at 
ence led bankers throughout the coun- 
try to reciprocate and whenever oppor- 
tunity aiforded to enforce charges in 
turn. 


The rules given below are those 
to which the members of the clearing 
house association rigidly adhere: 


NEW YORK 
AMENDMENT 


CLEARING 

TO THE 

TION. 

REGARDING COLLECTIONS OUTSIDE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


HOUSE. 
CONSTITU- 


Add to Section 8 as follows: The clearing- 
house committee shall have power to es- 
tablish rules and regulations regarding col- 
lections outside of the City of New York, 
by members of the association or banks or 
trust companies or others clearing through 
such members, and the rates to be charged 
for such collections, and also providing for 
enforcement of the same. The committee 
may from time to time make any additions 
to, or changes in, such rules and regulations 
as it deems judicious. After any rule or 
regulation upon the subject has been once 
established, it shall not, however, be altered 
or rescinded until it has been in force at 
least three months, except by majority vote 
of the clearing house association. 


RULES, REGULATIONS AND CHARGES. 


Pursuant to authority conferred upon it 
by the constitution of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association, the clearing-house 
committee of said association establishes 
the following rules and regulations regard- 
ing collections outside of the city of New 
York, by members of the association, or 
banks, trust companies, or others clearing 
through such members, and the rates to be 
charged for such collections, and also re- 
garding enforcement of the provisions 
hereof: 

Sec 1. These rules and regulations shall 
apply to all members of the association, and 
to all banks, trust companies or others 
clearing through such members. The parties 
to which the same so apply are hereinafter 
described as collecting banks. 

Sec. 2. For items collected for the ac- 
counts of, or in dealings with the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the state of 
New York, (or the city of New York,) and 
for items payable in the cities of (Boston, 
Mass., Providence, R. I., Albany, N. Y., 
Troy, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., Bayonne, 
N. J.. Hoboken, N. J., Newark, N. J., Phila- 
delphia, Penn., Baltimore, Md.,) the charge 
shall in all cases be discretionary with the 
collecting bank and the same shall not be 
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governed by the provisions of these rules 
and regulations. 

Sec. 3. For all items from whomsoever 
received (except on those points declared 
discretionary in Section 2), payable at 
points in Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, Illinois, © Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin, the collecting banks shall 
charge not less than one-tenth of one per 
cent. (1-10 per cent.) of the amount of the 
items respectively. 

Sec. 4. For all items from 
received payable at points in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
llorida, Georgia, Idaho, Indian YLerritory, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming and Canada, the collecting 
banks shall charge not less than one- 
quarter of one per cent. (1%4 per cent.) of 
the amount of the items respectively. 

Sec. 5. In the charge upon any 
item at the rates above specified does not 
equal ten cents (10c.), the collecting bank 
shall charge not less than that sum; but all 
items received from any one person at the 
same time and payable at the same place 
may be added together and treated as one 
item for the purpose of fixing the amount 
chargeable. 

Sec. 6. The charges herein specified shall 
in all cases be collected at the time of de- 
posit or not later than the tenth day of 
the following calendar month. No collect- 
ing bank shall, directly or indirectly, allow 
any abatement, rebate, or return for or 
on account of such charges or make in any 
form, whether of interest on balances or 
otherwise, any compensation therefor. 

Sec. 7. Every collecting bank, trust 
company or other corporation not a member 
of the association, but clearing through a 
member thereof, shall forthwith adopt by 
its Board of Directors a resolution in the 
following terms, and file a certified copy 
thereof with the association as evidence as 
therein specified: 


whomsoever 


case 


Whereas, This corporation has acquired 
the privilege of clearing and making ex- 
change of its checks through the New York 
clearing house association, and is subject 
to its rules and regulations, Now, there- 
fore, Be it Resolved, that this corporation 
hereby in all respects assents to and agrees 
to be bound by and to comply with all rules 
and regulations regarding collections out- 
side of the city of New York, which may be 
established pursuant to the constitution of 
said association, and that the president of 
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this corporation is hereby instructed to file 
a certified copy of this resolution with the 
clearing house association as evidence of 
such assent and agreement on the part of 
this corporation. 

Sec. 8. In case any member of the asso- 
ciation shall learn that these rules and 
regulations have been violated by any of 
the collecting banks, it shall immediately 
report the facts to the 
clearing-house committee, or in his absence, 
to the manager of the association. Upon 
receiving information from any source that 
there has been a violation of the same said 
chairman, or in his absence said manager 
shall call a meeting of the committee. The 
committee shall investigate the facts and 
determine whether a formal hearing is nec- 
essary. In case the committee so concludes, 
it shall instruct the manager to formulate 
charges and present them to the committee. 
A copy of the charges, together with written 
notice of the time and place fixed for hear- 
ing regarding the same, shall be served 
upon the collecting bank charged with such 
violation, which shall have the right at the 
hearing to introduce such relevant evidence 
and submit such argument as it may de- 
sire. The committee shall hear whatever 
relevant evidence may be offered by any 
person and whatever arguments may be sub- 
mitted and shall determine whether the 
charges are sustained. In case it reaches 
the conclusion that they are, the committee 
shall call a special meeting of the associa- 
tion and report thereto the facts with its 
conclusions. If the report of the committee 
is approved by the association, the collecting 
bank charged with such violation shall pay 
to the association the sum of five thousand 
dollars, and in case of a second violation 
of these rules and regulations, any collect- 
ing bank may also in the discretion of the 
association be excluded from using its privi- 
leges directly or indirectly, and, if it is a 
member, expelled from the association. 

Resolved, that the foregoing rules and 
regulations are hereby established and 
adopted and shall take effect upon the third 
day of April, 1899. 


Rvutincs AND INTERPRETATIONS OF SOME OF 
THE ForEGOING RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


A—See Sec. 5. 


(Cireular Letter—March 30th, 1899.) 


The attention of the clearing-house com- 
mittee having been called to the fact that 
different interpretations have been made of 
the meaning of the words “at the same 
place,” in Section 5 of the Rules regarding 
collections, as formulated by this committee, 
and it not having been intended that the 
word “place” in the said Section should have 
the same meaning as the word “point” used 
in the preceding Sections 3 and 4; There- 
fore, this committee declares that the said 


chairman of the .- 
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Section 5 shall be read so as to permit all 
items payable within the states, territories 
and districts enumerated in either Sections 3 
or 4 to be added together and treated as 
one item when “received from any one 
person at the same time.” 
B—See Sec. 2. 

(Circular Letter—August 16th, 1899.) 

Items on banks not located at a discre- 
tionary point, stamped collectible through 
the clearing house at a discretionary point, 
are subject to the rules and charges must 
be made thereon. In order to permit the 
waiving of charges on such items, they 
must be made payable at a bank located at 
a discretionary point. 


C—See Secs. 3 and 4. 


(Circular Letter—January 24th, 1901.) 

In consequence of frequent inquiries 
made at this office, the clearing-house com- 
mittee beg to notify all banks and _ trust 
companies making exchanges through the 
clearing house, that items upon which ap- 
pear the words, “Payable in New York ex- 
change,” or “With New York exchange,” 
etc., are subject to the collection charges 
established by the clearing-house association, 
March 13, 1899. 

D—See Sec. 2. 
(Chairman of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee—December 5th, 1901.) 

In Sec. 2 the provision making the col- 
lection charge discretionary, “for items col- 
lected for the accounts of, or, in dealings 
with the governments of the United States, 
the state of New York, or the city of New 
York,” has relation only to items deposited 


.by the representatives of the various gov- 


ernments mentioned, and not to checks, 
warrants, etc., issued by them, and deposited 
by the banks’ other customers. 


RocuestTer. 


The Clearing House of Rochester has 
made the following regulations in re 
gard to charges to be made by its 
members upon Rochester items collect- 
ed for out of town banks: 

Ten cents on amounts to $100, one- 
tenth of one per cent. on amounts to 
$1,000, $1.00 on amounts to $2,000, 
$1.20 on amounts above $2,000, or re- 
mittance once a week at par. 

The exchange charge made to cus- 
tomers of the banks upon out of town 
items is as follows: “‘Minimum charge 
to every one one-eighth of one per 
cent., with no charge less than ten 
cents on each and every check, except 
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when several checks are drawn on the 
same town, in which case the charge 
shall be computed on the aggregate 
amount of such checks.” Par Points 
—New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Bos 
ton, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Syracuse. 


The uniform rates given below went 
into effect in Syracuse May 1, 1901, 
and continue in force up to the present 
time. 

For all Joeel checks 
outside parties ether than banks and 
regular depositors, amounting to $15u 
or less, not less than fifteen cents; over 
$150, not less than one-tenth of 
per cent. 

Upon all sight and time drafts rey 
ceived from outside parties, other than 
banks and regular depositors, for each 
item up to $200, not less than twenty- 

ve cents; over $200, not less than one- 
eighth of one per cent. 


received from 


one 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WILMINGTON. 


The Clearing House Association of 
Wilmington has adopted a very elab- 
orate schedule of collection charges. 
In substance it is as follows: 


No. 4 


MiINGtTON, N. C., CLEARING Hovse 


REMITTANCE SCHEDULE THe Wi- 


ASSOCIATION. 


The following will be the minimum rates; 
maintained until further notice, covering 
daily remittance for all items: 

Wilmington items at 1-10 per cent., $5,000 
and over at 1-20 per cent. 

All points north and west of North Caro- 
lina, and the following points in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana at 1-8. 

Nortn Carotrna: Asheville, Charlotte, 
Durham, Goldsboro, Greensboro, High 
Point, Newbern, Raleigh, Salisbury, Win- 
ston. 

Sourn Carotina: Bennettsville, Charles- 
ton, Columbia, Conway, Georgetown, Green- 
ville, Newberry, Spartanburg, Sumter, 
Union. 

Greoreta: Albany, Americus, Athens, At- 
lanta, Augusta, Columbus, Dawson, Dublin, 
Griffin, Macon, Milledgeville, Savannah, 
Thomasville, Valdosta, Waynesboro. 


7 


ALABAMA: Mobile, Mont- 
gomery. 

Lovuistana: New Orleans. 

All other points remitted at rates not 
less than 1-4 of 1 per cent. Effective Nov. 
11, 1907. 


Birmingham, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo. 


No clearing-house regulations on the 


subject of exchange are in force in 
Fargo, the charges of the banks are 
based on the time and expense in mak- 
the collections. The 
moderate and probably at no far dis- 
tant time it is thought the clearing- 
house will adopt regulations concerning 


ing rates art 


the question. 
OHIO. 


Canton. 

No uniform seale of charges has 
been adopted by the Canton Clearing 
House; the general charge is one-tenth 
per with a minimum 
charge of ten cents. 


of one cent., 


CLEVELAND. 


There is no rule in force as to the 
collection of checks, drafts and notes 
in Cleveland. Generally speaking, it 
is the practice of the banks to receive 
most of such items at par, but each 
bank acts for itself in the matter. 


Dayton. 


The Dayton House 
adopted no rules governing the ques- 
tion of exchange, except that it re- 
quires its members to take a minimum 
charge of five cents on every New York 
draft issued. In a general way nv 
charge is made by the Dayton banks 
to their customers or correspondents 
for handling checks, drafts, ete. 


Clearing has 


SPRINGFIELD. 


The Clearing House Association of 
Springfield, Ohio, has not considerea 
it to be desirable to make any rules 
concerning the question of exchange. 


Torepo. 


In common with many Ohio towns 
the Toledo Clearing House Association 
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has not adopted any rules on the ques- 
tion, each bank charging exchange or 
not as they elect. 
YouNGsrown, 
No rules have been adopted by the 


Clearing House Association of Youngs- 
town on the subject. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Gvririk. 


Under the rules of the Guthrie Clear- 
ing House the following are the rates 
of exchange in force: 

Checks and drafts sent as cash items, 
ten cents per hundred or fraction part 
thereof on the total footings of the 
letters. Street collections sent as cash 
items from fifteen to twenty-five cents 
per hundred at the option of the col- 
Jecting bank. No protest drafts ana 
notes sent for collection twenty-five 
cents for each collection under $100.00 
and at the rate of twenty-five cents per 
hundred for amounts exceeding $100.00. 


OREGON. 
EUGENE. 

The Eugene Clearing House Associa- 
tion has adopted the following rates 
for exchange charges: 

To $25.00, five cents; from $25.00 
to $100.00, ten cents; from $100.00 
up, at the rate of five cents per hun- 
dred or fraction. 

Charges for note collection have 
been left to,the collecting bank, but 
the prevailing rate depends on the 
trouble in collecting, usually a_ trifle 
higher than for exchange. 


PortLaNnp. 
The Portland Clearing House has 
not adopted any rules on the subject. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
CuEstTeER. 


The banks of Chester act independ- 
ently on the question and are not gov- 
erned by the rules of the clearing 
house. The general practice is to 


charge exchange only on items re- 
ceived direct from banks and others 
not regular correspondents. 


EASTON. 

No rules have been adopted by the 
Easton Clearing House on the subject. 
The present rates vary from ten te 
twenty cents per hundred according to 
the size of the article. 


Erte. 

The Erie Clearing House Association 
has not passed any rules on the sub- 
ject. For the past five years very lit- 
tle exchange has been charged by the 
banks. 


HomestEAb. 


The rules of the clearing house asso- 
ciation necessitate a charge on items 
less than $100.00 of one-tenth of one 
per cent. Items above this amount 
one-twentieth of one per cent. and spe~ 
cial rates for very large items. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Each member of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House is left free to act in 
the matter as may seem most desirable 
to the individual bank. 


PirtTsBurGuH. 


Each bank is permitted by the asso- 
ciation to make best arrangements with 
its customers without any restrictions 
by the association. 


WILKESBARRE. 


No regulations have been adopted to 
govern exchange charges by the Wilkes- 
barre Clearing House. The prevailing 
rate of exchange is one-tenth of one 
per cent., with deductions for large 
items. 


York. 


No system of charges adopted by the 
clearing-house is in force in York. The 
average rate of exchange is one-tenth 
of one per cent. 





PRACTICAL 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. 

Each bank in Providence is permit- 
ted by the association to make its own 
arrangements, no having been 
adopted. 


rules 


TENNESSEE. 
CHATTANOOGA. 

On July 1, 1908, the clearing-house 
felt compelled to enforce regulations 
governing charges for collections, duc 
to the fact of the increasing cost of 
collection of out-of-town items. The 
rates are as follows: 

Points in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North ana 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and on 
states west of the Mississippi River 
will be charged fer at the rate of $1.00 
per thousand. 

On the following cities in the states 
mentioned the above charge will be 
discretionary with said banks: In Ten- 
nessee, the cities of Bristol, Clarksville, 
Knoxville, Jackson, Nashville, and 
Memphis; in Missouri, Kansas City, 
and St. Louis; in Louisiana, New Or- 
leans; in Georgia, Rome, Macon, At- 
lanta, and Savannah; and in Alabama, 
Birmingham and Mobile. 

All charges herein specified are col- 
lected at time of deposit, or not later 
than the tenth of the following calen- 
dar :nonth. 

KNOXVILLE. 


There has been no agreement made 
for a clearing-house in this city. 


Memputis. 


No rules have been passed on the 
subject. 

NASHVILLE. 

On March 1, 1907, the Nashville 
Clearing House put into operation the 
following schedule of exchange charges 
on out-of-town items received for de- 
posit locally, and on December 9, 1907, 
a schedule was adopted to govern items 
received from out-of-town sources for 
credit or remittance. The schedules 
are given in the order named: 

1. The banks, bankers, and trust com- 
panies of Nashville shall make a minimum 
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charge of 81.00 per M on items drawn on 
or payable at Nashville, and a minimum 
charge of $1.50 per M on items drawn on 
all other ‘Tennessee points, received for 
collection or credit, bearing the endorse- 
ment of, or drawn by banks, bankers, trust 
companies, corporations or firms located in 
states other than Alabama, 1 lorida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. The city of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, shall be exempt from. this 
charge only as to items received by banks, 
bankers, and trust companies of that city 
ever the counter, and those bearing Wen- 
tucky endorsements only. The minimum 
charge to be fifteen cents (15 cts.) on items 
under $100 or items aggregating $100. 

2. Tennessee items drawn by, or bearing 
the endorsements of ‘Tennessee — banks, 
bankers, trust companies, firms, corporations 
or individuals, but sent out of the state 
for collection, shall be subject to the charge 
mentioned in Section 1. 

Schedule of exchange to be charged by 
Nashville banks on out-of-town items re- 
ceived on deposit, effective December 9, 
1907. 

At the rate of $2.50 per thousand: On all 
points in the states of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana (except New Orleans), 
Mississippi, North and South Carolina, and 
on states west of the Mississippi River. 

At the rate of $1.50 per thousand: On all 
points in the states north of ‘Tennessee and 
Kentucky, except Baltimore, Md., Boston, 
Mass., Chicago, Tll., Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, New York city, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Washington, D. C. 

At the rate of $1.00 per thousand: On 
all points in the states of Kentucky (ex- 
cept Louisville), and in Tennessee except 
the following named places, which may be 
taken at par: Carthage, Centreville, Chat- 
tanooga, Clarksville, Columbia, Dickson, 
Dyersburg, Fayetteville, Franklin, Gallatin, 
Hartsville, Huntingdon, Jackson, Knoxville, 
Lawrenceburg, Lebanon, Lewisburg, Mar- 
tin, Memphis, McMinnville, Mt. Pleasant, 
Murfreesboro, Pulaski, Shelbyville, Spring- 
field, Trenton, Union City, Winchester. 


TEXAS. 
AUSTIN. 
No regulations have been adopted by 
the Austin Clearing House. 
DaLuas. 
Each bank is free to collect items, 
fixing its own rate. 
San ANTONIO. 


No agreement has been adopted by 
the Clearing House of San Antonio on 
the subject. 
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UTAH. 
Sarr Lake Ciry. 


The rules and regulations of the 
Sale Lake City Clearing House Associa- 
tion have been very carefully drawn up 
and the various questions on the sub- 
ject of exchange carefully arranged. 
A charge of five cents on amounts un- 
der $50.00, and one-tenth of one per 
cent, over that amount, is made for all 
domestic exchange sold. On telegraphic 
transfers a minimun charge of fifty 
cents. One-fourth of one per cent. on 
all amcunts up to $1,000.00; over that 
amount one-cighth of one per cent. A 
charge of one-tenth of one per cent. is 
made on all items reecived for collec- 
tion. and in the event of failure to col- 
lect a minimum of fifteen cents is made 
to defray the cost of handling the 
same. A charge of not less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. is made on ali 
sight drafts when drawn on any point 
where the days of grace are allowed. 


VIRGINIA. 
Newrorr NrEws. 

There are no rules established by 
the Clearing House of Newport News 
for the collection of checks, drafts, ana 
notes. The eustomary charge is one- 
tenth of one per cent. 


Norvro.k. 


On all items received on deposit, 
payable at points south of Virginia 
and Kentucky and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, the collecting bank shall 
charge one-fourth (14) of one per cent. 
(1 per cent.) of the items, respectively. 
No single item to be charged less than 
ten cents (10e.). but several items. re- 
ceived from the sane party at the same 
time and payable at the same town, 
may be added together and treated as 
one item for the purpose of fixing the 
amount chargeable. This rule. how 
ever, shall not apply to items received 
from transportation companies, out-of- 
town banks and out-of-town depositors. 


RicHMOND. 


The question of exchange has been 
agitated since 1892, but no a 


greement 


Ss 


has been arrived at, owing to the oppo- 
sition on the part of one or two prom- 
inent banks. Each bank adjusts the 
matter te suit itself. 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. 


On March 4, 1904, the Seatile Clear- 
ing Hceuse enacted the following rules 
governing exchange. On all eastern 
points, one-eighth of one per cent.; on 
San Francisco one-tenth of one per 
cent.. with a minimum charge of ten 
cents. 

SPOKANE. 


The rate of exchange on drafts sold 
to customers is one-tenth of one per 
cent.: minimum charge for any draft, 
ten cents, except drafts under $25.00 
amount charged may be five cents. 
“The minimum rate for collections 
made shall be one-eighth of one per 
cent.” “On all checks bearing the 
endorsement of banks outside of Wasii- 
ington, eastern Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and British Columbia, a minimwn 
charge of one-eighth of one per cent. 
shall be made. This is not applied to 
bank drafts drawn on Spokane.” 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
WHEELING. 

Each bank in Wheeling fixes its own 
rates of exchange and method of hand- 
ling items. The usual charge, remit- 
ting daily, is one-twenticth of one per 
cent. 

WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. 


There are no fixed rules on exchange 
charge by the banks and trust compa- 
nies in Milwaukee. 


Superior. 


The Clearing House of Superior has 
no fixed rules on the question. On the 
cash items the usual rate is one-tenth 
of one per cent., while on collections 
the charge is twenty-five cents the first 
4100.00, and one-tenth of one per cent. 
in addition for amounts above that. 
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WASHINGTON’S COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By Edward White. 


pera ceoni recognizes only one line 
of demarcation, and that is where 
population ends—where there are no 
people to trade. Where a _ country is 
peopled at all there must be barter and 
trade, and the greater the population of a 
given community, the greater must the trade 
become. The principle of this fixed law may 
be extended until it is seen that trade in 
the highest sense, such as wholesaling and 
jobbing, and even manufacturing, must play 
a conspicuous part in the development and 
upbuilding of every large city. In_ fact 
large cities—cities of the first class—can 
be built on no other kind of a foundation. 
That is not to say that political centers are 
destructive, but they are deficient in con- 
structiveness. They lack the elements so 
essential in the creation of large municipali- 
ties, namely, strong commercial competition, 
attractions and inducements for out-of-town 
merchants, and the employment of labor. 


Co-operative Error. 


Realizing the importance of these truths, 
and their bearing upon the future welfare 
of their city, a number of Washington's 
most enterprising and public-spirited busi- 
ness men have set about, within the past 
year, to build up the wholesale and jobbing 
interests of the city and attract the trade 
of distant and nearby merchants, using the 
organization of the Chamber of Commerce 
as the ‘means for accomplishing that end. 
It is one of the most praiseworthy efforts 
ever made by a commercial organization of 
any kind, having for its ultimate object the 
upbuilding of a capital of the United States 


commensurate in size and business im- 
portance with one of the greatest nations on 
earth. It is an effort above and beyond 
the mere consideration of dollars and cents 
and barter and trade. It appeals to the 
pride of every patriotic citizen, and nothing 
should impede its progress. 
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American National Bank, F Street, N. W. 


Organizer 203 Resources over $3,500,009; surplus and profits over $185,000.00. R. 
H. Lyn resident; W. T. Galliher, First Vice-President; C. H. Livingstone, Second 
Vice-President: William Selby, Cashier; A. C. West, Assistant Cashier: J. Wa. Williams, 
Assistant Cashier; Edmund 8S. Wolfe, Assistant Cashier. Directors, James M. Baker, 
Lester A starr, Geo. M. Bowers, G. B. Chipman, L. A. Clark. J. H. Cranford, Jno. T. 
Crowley. B. L. Pulaney, T. C. Dulin, Davis’ Elkins, Azel Ferd. W T. Galliher, Isaac 
Gans, Griffin Halstead, Jas. B. Henderson, J. Whit. Herron, W. S. Hoge, B. Leonard, Ir- 
win B. Linton, C. H. Livingstone, R. H. Lynn, L. A. Maedel, William Selby, Jas. F. 
Shea, Thos. Somerville, J. Stanley-Prown, Geo. E. Walker, Nathan Wallerstein and J. 
Cc. Weeden 
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COPYRIOHT BY LEET BROS. 


A Sure Founpation. 


Up to the present time the development 
of the jobbing trade of Washington has 


been more a matter of necessity than a 
voluntary growth. Nearly all the houses 
now doing business in the city were original- 
ly retail establishments, which began job- 
bing simply as a sort of side issue, to meet 
the wants or requirements of out-of-town 
buyers. It required but little additional 
capital and scarcely no risk to enter the 
new field, and when once engaged in it 
it was found so much more profitable and 
satisfactory than retailing that the lines 
and the territory were gradually extended 
until an exclusive wholesale business was 
established. This is being done by various 
firms in Washington to-day, and the Wash- 
ington market is becoming known in many 
states. 


Porent Reasons For A Larce Capitan Crry. 


There are many reasons why Washington 
should become a great wholesale market, 
and therefore an important financial center, 
but the chief one is that it is the nation’s 
capital and should become one of its lead- 
ing cities, and the further reason that it has 
so many attractions for the sight-seer. The 
average country merchant spends two weeks 
in each year away from his business 
when he goes to market to “stock up.” It 
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is but reasonable, therefore, that he should 
prefer to go where he can be entertained 
the best—get the most for his money in 
sight-seeing—and how natural for him to 
come to Washington, where he can buy his 
goods and at the same time be entertainingly 


relieved from his business cares. 


Tue Retarer Atso Gets a BENEFIT. 


And by inducing the country merchant 
to come to Washington to buy his goods 
still another purpose is served—that of in- 
creasing the trade of the local retailer. The 
out-of-town merchant not infrequently 
brings with him at least one member of his 
family—usually a feminine member—who 
visits the shops and stores and makes pur- 
chases to carry something home from Wash- 
ington. The volume of Washington’s re- 
tail trade is already very large, as may be 
seen in the statement of a New York sales- 
man to the effect that he sold more goods 
to the department stores of Washington 
than he did to the department stores of a 
certain city more than twice the size of 
the capital city. 


Neevep Lines Witt Be Suppwiep. 


There are only a few lines needed to 
make Washington a full market for the 
trader and these will undoubtedly be added 
in a short time. Nothing can prevent the 
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of Washington. 


establishment of houses in these needed 
lines. The opportunities are too great to 
cause them to be overlooked. 


DEVELOPMENT AS A FINANCIAL CENTER. 


Washington has witnessed the upbuilding 
of some strong financial institutions within 
the past few years, and the next decade 


will be much more fruitful in that line. 
Every department of banking is represented 
here—commercial, trust and savings, and in 
addition to the organized institutions there 
are several private banking houses of con- 
siderable importance in the city. All the 
organized banks are under the direct super- 
vision of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
an arrangement which safeguards all alike. 


SpeLenpip Bank BvuliLpines. 


The buildings of the Washington banks 
and trust companies are among the finest 
and best equipped in the United States. 
Some of them are splendid specimens of 
architectural beauty, and all are designed 
and arranged for the comfort and con- 
venience of bankers and customers. Cuts of 
several of the buildings adorn these pages. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ComMMERCIAL ADVANCEMENT. 


George Washington predicted that “Wash- 


ington city will in time become the 
greatest commercial emporium of the Amer- 
ican people.” The signs of the times point 
to a fulfillment of that prophecy. As has 
already been shown, the city is becoming 
known as a jobbing centre, and its growth 
along that line will undoubtedly be much 
greater in the future. Attention is now 
directed to the manufacturing development 
of Washington. It is true, heavy manu- 
facturing, which require extensive plants, 
producing smoke and dirt as well as goods, 
will not be tolerated within the city, but 
the most profitable lines of manufacturing, 
which turn out goods of greater intrinsic 
value and greater general utility than the 
big smoky mills, can be safely and profitably 
conducted here. For many years the United 
States Government has operated factories, 
chiefly in printing and allied arts, and no 
one has ever thought of prohibiting this 
development in manufacturing in the na- 
tional capital. These Government plants 
now represent an actual investment of $26,- 
000,000, their pay rolls amount to $10,000,- 
000 annually, and the value of their products 
reaches a total of $16,000,000. 


Evipences or Trrirr, 
Private enterprises are in operation under 


a total investment of $22,000,000, disbursing 
over $4,000,000 in wages and turning out 
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products with a total annual value of $20,- 
000,000. All these institutions are work- 
ing under prosperous conditions. An in- 
stance in point may be cited in the case 
of the Cragg Manufacturing Company, a 
concern making tools and light machinery 
for inventors. ‘The business was started a 
few years ago with a capital of $1,800 and 
a working force of the proprietor and two 
apprentice boys. Now eighteen skilled 
specialists in die and tool making are re- 
quired, and the plant is valued at fifty times 
the original capital. 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., Bankers. 


The District of Columbia Paper Com- 
pany began business in 1899, with capital 
of $50,000, and now has plant and stock 
valueu at $400,000. In the beginning the 
concern made one ton of blotting paper a 
day. It is now making ten tons of paper 
a day. Competes with Richmond, New 
York, and Philadelphia mills. 
CuamBEerR OF ComMmeRCE FOR INFORMATION, 

the Washington Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Thomas Grant, secretary, offers facili- 
ties to bona fide investors for securing the 
very best information as to location, sites, 
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transportation, ete. The advantages of 
Washington are superior to many other 
cities, and the Chamber is ready with the 
proof of this assertion. 


Aw Expert Opinion. 


Senator Stephen B. Elkins of West 
Virginia, who is known as one of the in- 
dustrial magnates of the United States, 
said to an editorial representative of the 
Washington Times: 

“Washington ‘s destined to become a 
great manufacturing and commercial city, 
rivaling Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
reaping more than either of them the ad- 
vantages growing out of the development 
of the great South. At the present depth 
of tide-water, all kinds of coastwise com- 
merce can be carried on, and even trans- 
Atlantic commerce will spring up. Fruit 
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Italy and the West Indies 
cargoes at Washington 
coal and manufactured 


vessels from 
can discharge 
and carry away 
products. 
“There is no reason why Washington 
should not become a greater coal distribut- 
ing centre than Baltimore, both by water 
and rail. As for manufacturing, the ad- 
vantages of the south side of the Potomac, 
adjacent to this city, are unexcelled. All 
kinds of raw material can be laid down 
there as cheaply ¢s at any other point on 
the Atlantic seaboard. ‘The products of 
the entire South can be drawn there, to be 
worked into manufactures. Coal, lumber 
and cotton ¢an be laid down there to the 


greatest advantage. 

“This city within twenty-five years,” he 
concludes, “will 
in my opinion.” 


have a million inhabitants, 


Union Trust Company. 
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United States Trust Company, G Street, N. W. Capital, $1,000,000. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


From the booklet, “Washington,” issued 
by the Washington Chamber of Commerce: 

“The railroads of the North and South 
converge at Washing4on and the Potomac 
affords water transportation to all Atlantic 
seaboard ports. ‘The Wabash is now pro- 
jecting a line into the District and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has invested $3,000,- 
000 in freight handling facilities on the 
south bank of the river. ‘The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad has also established ideal 
freight facilities along its main line, just 
north of the Union Station and a freight 
line into Georgetown is projected for the 
near future. The trackage facilities afforded 
have resulted in one case, in the establish- 
ment of the largest hay house in the coun- 
try, with a capacity of 200 cars. The track 


from the B. & O. runs directly into the 
structure, so that there is no expense neces- 
sary for hauling or second or third handl- 
ing.” 

Present Conpition oF Banks. 


A condensed statement of the condition 
of the Washington banks and trust com- 
panies appears in comprehensive form on 
the opposite page. The statement shows 
a remarkable increase. 


ANNUAL Bank CLEARINGS. 


The following statement of the bank 
clearings of Washington by years is fur- 
nished by J. Gales Moore, secretary and 
Manager of the Washington Clearing-House 
Association. The association was established 
in 1887: 
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WASHINGTON BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES © 


Condition February 5, 1909 


NATIONAL BANKS 


(10 in number) 
Loans AND Discounts $18,733,190 
INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITS.........0....ccecceeee00es 22,286,140 
CapiIrAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS........ 9,674,515 
ToraL RESOURCES........ SE ee 43,969,443 


TRUST COMPANIES 


(5 in number) 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS................0000000- $20,826,541 
INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITG.............005. ccceeee: 22,595,978 
CapiITrAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS........ 11,787,441 
i eS  . aD — 35,251,725 


SAVINGS BANKS 
(11 in number) 
$5,192,135 
Teepevimw At, DRPOGETS sccciiccscccccsscscsessssecs 6,705,290 
CaPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITG.......... 1,512,952 
pC eee eee 8,413,415 


ComBINED RESOURCES IN 1909 $87,634,583 
ComBINED RESOURCES IN 1873 4,473,325 


INCREASE IN 36 YEARS, 2,000 PER CENT 
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Panic DecLINe oF CLEARINGS. 


1890 85.927.998 From the following table compiled from 


1891 88,355,109 advance sheets of the Report for the Comp- 
1892 105,201,551 troller of the Currency for 1908, it will be 
1893 94,790,922 seen that Washington stood the ordeal of 
the recent panic much better than several 


1894 83, ,861 
1895 96,686,361 
1896 95.626.377 other cities. The report embraces the year 
1897 98,055,901 ending September 30, 1908: 
1898 3,143,430 
1899 23,893,535 Percentage of 
ponies ‘ Decline of 
1900 29,360,016 Clearings. 
1901 asm 3,065,791 
1902 8,315,052 Washington 
1903 206,525 New York 
1904 5,877. Boston 
1905 55. 031 Pittsburgh 
1906 291,178,322 Baltimore 
1907 .108,403 Albany 
278,079,235 United States 


Commercial National Bank. 


Organized 1904. Capital, surplus and profits, $742,586; deposits, $2,640,669; total 
resources, $4,067,875. Frederick C. Stevens President; A. G. Clapham and N. H. 
Shea, Vice-Presidents; George O. Walson, Cashier. Directors, P. J. Brennan, Wal- 
ter A. Brown, W. A. H. Church, Myer Cohen, James A. Cahill, A. G. Clapham, 
Samuel G. Cornwell, Michael J. Colbert, H. Bradley Davidson, J. J. Darlington, Vic- 
tor P. Deyher, Eldridge E. Jordan, Rudolph Kauffmann, Ralph W. Lee, William F. 
Ham, Arthur C. Moses, W. A. Mearns, Jno. L. Newbold, Clarence B. Rheem, F. C. 


Stevens, N. H. Shea, Charles F. Schneider. 
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Washington National Bank. 
American Security and Trust Company. 
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O74 THE 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE MAN- 
HATTAN COMPANY. 


pP IERRE JAY, 
( 


who has been Bank 
‘ommissioner of Massachusetts, 
since that office 1906, 
has come to New York to accept the 
vice-presidency of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. 
Mr. Jay was born at Warwick, N. 
Y., thirty-nine years ago. He 


was created in 


was 


FIERRE JAY 
New Vice-President of the Manhattan Company. 


graduated from Yale University in 
1892. For some years prior to 1903 he 
was in charge of the bond and invest- 
ment department of the firm of Post 
& Flagg, New York, but in the vear 
named he went to Boston to 
vice-president of the Old Colony Trust 


held until his 


become 


Co., which position he 


appointment as Savings Bank Commis- 
This office, Mr. Jay has filled 
to the satisfaction of every banker in 
the State, and there are those who say 
that it will be hard to find another man 


sioner. 


to take his place. 
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ENGRAVING IN SCOTLAND. 


N reply to an inquiry from a firm of 
Baltimore, Consul J. N. 
McCunn, of Glasgow, furnishes the 
following information concerning bank 
note and other engraving in Scotland: 

The Scottish banks issue bank notes of 
the following denominations: £1, £5, £10, 
£20, £50, and £100, but the smaller de- 
nominations of these, unlike the notes is- 
sued by the Bank of England, remain in 
circulation a very long time, being taken 
in and given out by the banks in the same 
way The Scottish banks are only 
allowed to notes to the amount of 
gold reserve they hold, and consequently 
the notes are kept in circulation until 
practically worn out. 

Only two Glasgow banks engrave their 
own notes, the others being made in London. 
The colors are blue, yellow, green, 
black and red, and the quantity, approx- 
imately, in the same respective order. 

There amount of 


chemists in 


as coin. 
issue 


used 


is also a certain map 


engraving, picture work and calico print- 


ing engraving, though this latter is gradually 
being concentrated in Manchester. A con- 
siderable amount of lithographic engraving 
and die stamping work is done here, but 
in these cases the copper plates are chiefly 
used for transfers for the stones. There 
are also several large engraving firms in 
Edinburg. 


BANK ‘YOUR MONEY OR GO TO 
WORKHOUSE. 


UDGE C. L. Smith, who presides over 

a police court in Minneapolis, Minn., 

has a plan in actual operation which 

he believes will do much to lessen the 

number of spendthrift offenders that ap- 
pear before him from time to time. 

One man told the judge that he was 
earning $60 a month and that it cost him 
$20 a month for board and room. Judge 
Smith thought it would be no hard matter 
for him to $10 a month so he put 
him on probation provided that he would 
put away $10 each month for ten months. 
Another man was given probation on con- 
sideration that he put month 
and still another was told to save $15 per 
month for ten months. 

“Some of these men could have big bank 
accounts if they did not spend so much 
of their money for drink,” said Judge 
Smith. “I thirk it is a good plan to make 
them save money if they won't do it other- 


save 


away $5 a 


wise.” 

















NOTE ISSUES BY THE BANKS INSTEAD OF BY 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


a a recent number of Scribner's Mag- 
azine, J. Lawrence Laughlin discusses 

the issue of notes by banks instead of 
by the government, and proves to the 
reader’s satisfaction that banks, by all 
means, should have the sole issue of our 
notes. art of Mr. Laughlin’s article 
follows: 


When we come to positive arguments in 
favor of assigning to banks the duty of 
issuing the notes needed by the trade of our 
country, We are obliged to ask: What other 
institutions than banks exist which can 
know when and for how much a demand 
exists for notes in transactions which can- 
not be performed by checks? Certainly. 
Congress cannot know. Whether we like 
banks or nor. the fact is that they are the 
institutions of credit, evolved by centuries 
to serve the needs of trade; and whether 
they like it or not, the banks must satisfy 
these needs, or cease to exist. Through 
them idie and new funds pass into the hands 
of producers; they disburse capital; and they 
alone can know in just what way the public 
wish the capital transferred to it—whether 
through the medium of gold, silver, paper 
money or checks. In this respect the bank 
is the slave of the business public. If the 
public wish only a deposit account, the 
banks provide it; if they wish notes, the 
bank must give notes. If such be the case, 
the banks are the only organizations which 
ean provide an elastic currency. The Treas- 
ury cannot do it. As a matter of fact, the 
greenbacks have been rigidly limited since 
1878. Although the present bond circulation 
of the banks can never be anything but in- 
elastic, since the amount of notes is made 
to depend upon the price of bonds and the 
rate of interest, the banks can be given a 
safe method of cuickly redeemable, 
such as would provide the necessary 
soned elasticity not possible in government 
issues—elasticity, of course, which contracts 
as well as expands. Leaving the elasticity 
to the banks is the only democratic way. 


issues, 


sea- 


Evasticrry ix ‘Time or Crists. 


this seasonal 


elasticity in a 


Far different, however, from 
elasticity is the demand for 
time of erisis. In such a that of 
1907, when an antecedent expansion of 
speculation, undue rise of prices and reckless 
promotion had paved the way for disaster, 
an elastic currency, although it could not 


crisis as 


have prevented the panic, would yet have in 
a great measure modified the severity of the 
crisis. In times of emergency this, 
instant response to the need, and at the 
spot where the need exists, could have been 
made only by banks to their borrowers. A 
Treasury expansion, publicly advertised, 
would have been a certain means of right- 
ening depositors and borrowers, and would 
have aggravated the disaster. It being un- 
derstood that convertibility into gold is the 
prime requisite either of government or bank 
appropriate to note that the 
cost of maintaining coin reserves, which we 
found to be so heavy in the case of the 
greenbacks, would be removed from the 
people and put wholly upon the banks, were 
the latter to be required to furnish the notes. 
In truth, the banks would have any 
real difficulty in maintaining gold payments, 
provided the government preserved the 
gold standard and redeemed its own obliga- 
tions in gold. The national bank note has 
from the beginning always been as good as 
the government note into which it was con- 
vertible; and the most significant thing in 
this result is that the national bank notes 
have not been and are not now a full legal 
tender. Clearly enough, more depends on 
redeemability than on legal tender 


such as 


issues, it is 


never 


FULFILLING OBLIGATIONS. 


If the government at any time needs gold 
it has to go to the banks or to allied insti- 
tutions to get it. But if the banks were 
delinquent in maintaining redemption, have 
we any means of compulsion to keep them 
up to the mark? Certainly the bank occu- 
pies a better position, in this than 
the government. A bank failing to redeem 
can be immediately sued in the courts, and 
can be obliged to keep its promises or g» 
into liquidation. Not so with the Treasury 
If the Treasury ceases to redeem it 
be compelled to fulfil its obligations against 
its own consent. Only if permits 
can the holder of its note 
the government for failure to redeem. For 
seventeen 1862-1N78, the 
was in fact derelict in paying coin, and was 
with impunity The 
wealth of the country did not 
this ignominy. Yet the opinion is prevalent 
that the whole wealth of the 
behind the government 
credit of the country 
government 
safety than 


respect, 


‘annot 


Congress 
proceed against 


years, government 


able to do so great 


save us from 


nation lies 
which the 


Therefore, 


paper, for 

is pledged. 
would have a_e greater 
banks. 


Issues 


those of 
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Parer Money anno Country’s WEALTH. 


Then, if there is no limit to taxation and 
borrowing. say government paper advocates, 
the state can always secure gold enough to 
maintain its paper at par. But men do not 
always do what they ought to do. And if 
there is boundless wealth, but if none of it 
is taken to secure the paper, the great 
wealth of the country adds no more value 
to the paper than a summer's crop of this- 
tledown. Moreover, the Treasury may have 
reached its limits of taxation and borrowing 
by expenditures for war, or for things other 
than the paper money. And since it cannot 
be required by court procedure to redeem 
its money, if it wishes not to redeem, then 
it is clear that the character of the paper 
is dependent not on the wealth of the coun- 
try, but on the whims of Congress to whom 
the currency is subject. The case is even 
more favorable for the banks than this 
Apply to government paper the same test 
as that applied to bank notes. If a bank 
issues its notes as the result of a loan it 
must receive assets in the form of securities 
as an equivalent 


Favorinc Bank Issves 


Since the quality of the government paper 
is not really maintained by the wealth of a 
country—any more than the thirst of a 
prisoner in a dungeon is slaked from the cool 
lake he sees outside—it is obvious that the 
value of the paper is determined by the 
action of a Congress usually made up of 
active politicians. In short, government 
notes are at the mercy of every passing 
whim of the voters, whom the politicians 
sedulously court. Money should be left to 
experts; but, in fact, government paper 
never can be so left, as long as it is the 
plaything of politics. That is the curse of 
all government issues of notes, just as it is 
the curse of custom duties which are made 
political Therefore, the strongest 
possible reason for relegating the system of 
paper issues to the banks, under general 
rules fully providing for elasticity and safe- 
ty, is that they would be entirely removed 
from politics. If no other argument were 
presented this one alone, judging not by 
theory, but by actual experience, should be 
sufficient to induce us to decide in favor of 
bank And this conclusion seems to 
have already reached by those great 
commercial nations which are our closest 
rivals for the trade of the world 


issues. 


Issues. 


been 


ROOSEVELT ON SOCIALISM. 


HE following words are from the pen 
of Theodore Roosevelt and appeared 
in the Outlook of March 20: 

We need have but scant patience with 
those who assert that modern conditions are 
all that they should be, or that they cannot 
be improved. There are dreadful woes in 
modern life, dreadful suffering among some 
of those who toil, brutal wrong-doing among 
some of who make fortunes 
by exploiting the toilers. It is the duty of 
every honest and upright man, of every man 
who holds within his breast the capacity for 


those colossal 
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indignation, to recognize these 
wrongs, and to strive with all his might to 
bring about a better condition of things. 
But he will never bring about this better 
condition by mistating facts and advocating 
remedies which are not merely false, but 
fatal. 


righteous 


AMERICAN, PLAN OF OLD AGE 
PENSIONS. 


the “National Civic Federation Re- 


iN 
J view” of March 1 appears the following 
pensions, by 


on old-age Andrew 


Carnegie: 
There are two 


systems now in Europe; 


. the German, that is a contributory system, 


man himself to contribute 
pension he is to 
I think that is a 


requires a 
in his youth toward the 
receive in his old age. 
most salutary feature. It gives a man that 
feeling of independence and true manhood 
that he is doing for himself, and when he 
has contributed to his pension, and the time 
comes to get it, it is not another’s money 
he is getting—it is his own. I would not 
sacrifice the manly, independent spirit of the 
American for a great deal. 

The British system is not contributory. It 
resembles a charity, given to all without 
their participation, and I cannot think that 
it has as stimulating an effect upon the 
,oung man as the German. 

There is a third plan—because in this 
country of ours we are never far behind—in 
which I have been deeply interested, and 
that is the Massachusetts insurance plan. 
That is wholly contributory and the State 
Government has nothing to do with it. The 
banks and savings banks of Massachusetts 
are now permitted to issue insurance poli- 
cies, and these are kept sacred from the 
banking department under strict supervision 
of the state, and there is no danger that the 
man who insures himself will not receive his 
pension at the time stated. I rather like 
the American plan, although it is premature 
to decide upon any plan. 


which 


AND OTHER SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


OME time in February a committee 
of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion on postal savings banks appeared 

before a sub-committee of the House of 
Representatives and gave their arguments 
against the proposed legislation for postal 
savings banks. 

Lucius ‘Teter, chairman of the visiting 
committee, and president of the Chicago 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, upon 
his return to Chicago said: 

There has developed in practically all of 
the states west of the Allegheny Mountains 
a considerable volume of savings deposits. 
which is held by capitalized institutions or- 
ganized under more or less satisfactory state 
banking laws. Here is a point that I wish 
to make quite clear: While we are willing 
to admit the ideal character of mutual sav- 


MUTUAL 
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ings institutions, we are quite positive that 
their organization in the West was and 
probably always will be impossible. I wish 
also to have it understood that we have a 
great number of institutions that are well 
equipped for the handling of savings depos- 
its, and that doing so to the entire 
satisfaction of the depositors. 

The Postmaster General, in _ illustrating 
the need for postal savings banks, has taken 
record of the mutual savings banks of the 
country, about 1.360 in number, and arbi- 
trarily declared that these and these alone 
are the savings institutions of the United 
States. while, as a matter of fact, there are 
about 22,000 banks of all, kinds in the United 
States, and it is very conservative to say 
that fully 75 per cent. of these institutions 
receive savings deposits, turning these de- 
posits into channels of business in their own 
neighborhoods, thus directiy assisting in the 
upbuilding of their several communities. 

Practically all of the remaining 25 per 
cent. of the banks in the United States take 
small deposits and issue certificates of de- 
posit therefor, which in the final analysis 
amounts to a savings bank service. So it 
is that while the mutual savings banks of 
the United States have approximately $3,- 
500,000,000 of savings deposits, an authority 
in financial matters has recently said that 
the grand total of savings deposits of mu- 
tual, state and national banks will cer- 
tainly approximate $6,000,000,000. I believe 
that this statement is conservative. In my 
judgment the total is even greater. 


are 


PRESIDENT TAFT ON OUR MONE- 
TARY AND BANKING LAWS. 


N his inaugural address, del'vered March 
4, President ‘Taft said: 
One of the reforms to be carried out 
ing the incoming Administration is a change 
of our monetary and banking laws so as to 


dur- 


secure greater elasticity in the forms of 
currency available for trade and to prevent 
the limitations of law from operating to in- 
crease the embarrassments of a_ financial 
panic. The Monetary Commission lately ap- 
pointed is giving full consideration to exist- 
ing conditions and to all proposed remedies 
and will doubtless suggest one that will 
meet the requirements of business and of 
public interest. We may hope that the re- 
port will embody neither the narrow view 
of those who believe that the purpose 
of the new system should be to secure a 
large return on banking capital nor of those 
who would have greater expansion of cur- 
rency with little regard to provisions for 
its immediate redemption or ultimate se- 
curity. 

There is no subject of economic discussion 
so intricate and so likely to differing 
views and dogmatic statements as this one. 
The commission in studying the general in- 
fluence of currency on business and of busi- 
ness on currency have wisely extended their 
investigations in European banking and 
monetary methods. The information that 
they have derived from such experts as they 
have found abroad will undoubtedly be found 


sole 


evoke 
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OPINION. 


helpful in the solution of the difficult 
lem they have in hand. 

The incoming Congress promptly 
fulfill the promise of the Republican plat- 
form and pass a proper postal savings bank 
bill. It will not be unwise or excessive 
paternalism. The promise to repay by the 
Government will furnish an inducement to 
savings deposits which private enterprise 
cannot supply, and at such a low rate of 
interest as not to withdraw custom from 
existing banks. It will substantially inerease 
the funds available for investment as capital 
in useful enterprises. It will furnish the 
absolute security which makes the proposed 
scheme of Government guaranty of deposits 
so alluring, without its pernicious results 


prob- 


should 


BANK OF FRANCE. 


HE annual report of the Bank of 
France shows gross receipts in 1908 
of $13,546,135, and net of $7,582,010, 

from which were declared dividends of 
$5,840,000, at the rate of sixteen per cent. 
or $32 per 200 share. ‘To reserve $600,000 
was added; $216,000 allotted to 
pleyes. 

‘Lhe dividend is payable in Paris to 10,- 
635 shareholders, holding 91,764 shares; and 
at 127 branches to 20,614 holders, holding 
90,736 shares. There are 10,381 persons 
holding one share; 6,584 holding two shares; 
7,166, two to five shares; 3,653, six to ten 
shares; 1942, eleven to twenty shares; 705 
twenty-one to thirty; 453, thirty-one to 
fifty; 251 fifty-one to one hundred and 113 
over one hundred. 

Operations in 1908 were 
against $4,965,933,520 in 1907. 
great restriction in demand 
French banks fnancing 
were compelled to withdraw large amounts, 
one result being the enormous increase in 
gold held by the bank. 

The governor declared the bank did noth- 
ing to bring this about, it veing due to 
falling off in business and repayment to 
the bank of money invested in sterling bills 
in the fall of 1907. 

The great increase in reserve caused 3 
loss of profit. Precious metal held Dee. 
24, 1907, were $723,060,000, and on Dee, 
24, 1908, $877,000,000, an increase of $153,- 
940,000, or 21.3 per cent.; meanwhue note 


was el 


$4,350,251,560, 
With the 
for money, 
business abroad 


circulation increased only $29,800,000. 

Bills discounted were 21,854,040, for $2,- 
560,125,020, an increase of SIS,115 in bills 
and a decrease of $593,696.00. Of the 
7,672,605 bills in Paris, 243,675 were for 
$1.25 to $2; 2,044,598 for $2 to $10; 1,419,- 
717 for $10 to $20; and 3,964,615 for over 
$20. 
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[* the century that has passed, the development of North America has, Gr. the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary develop- 
ment in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will he seen from the 
northern boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—Theodore Roose- 
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MEXICO’S CREDIT INSTITUTIONS. 


By Joaquin D. Casasus. 


(Continued from March Bankers Magazine, page 400 ) 


GROWTH OF MORTGAGE BANKING. 


“THE development of mortgage banks 

in Mexico has not been as great 
as that of banks of issue notwithstand- 
ing the greater need therefor, and that 
a short term mortgage debt with inter- 
est averaging fifteen per cent. 
annum (and which may safely be esti- 
mated at $500.000.000) weighs 
most heavily on the real estate in the 
country. 

To what should this marked contrast 
in the success attained by mortgage 
and issue banks be attributed? 

The causes which have delayed the 
development of these institutions are 
in our judgment twofold: namely, the 
reforms to the charter of the Mexican 
mortgage banks of August 31, 1888, 
and the lack of a market for mortgage 
bonds in the interior of the country. 

The first mortgage bank that ex- 
isted in Mexico was founded by virtue 
of a charter approved by the law of 
May 22, 1882, under the name of 
Mexican Mortgage Bank; and although 
striving for six years against the lack 
ef knowledge which then prevailed in 
the country with regard to the insti- 
tutions of this kind, the operations 
they could transact and the values they 
could issue, it effected 
some most important mortgage loans. In 
the year 1888, however, certain Amer- 
ican firms acquired control of the 


per 


over 


nevertheless 


bank and by changing its name to that 
of International and Mortgage Bank 
of Mexico, they partly altered its 
character. and the Government author- 
ized it to carry on banking operations 
and to issue deposit certificates of silver 
and gold, whether coined or in bars. 
nominal or to bearer, payable at sight 
in gold coin or Mexican pesos. 
Aithough the new bank, owing to the 
omission in the charter of the value 
of said certificates. which 
their character and purpose could not 
be less than one thousand in gold coin 
or peses, could not issue them, it how- 
ever, devoted itself almost exclusively 
to carrying on its operations of ex- 


because of 


change and loans at six months, thus 


bringing mortgage transactions into 
ill-favor. 

Inasmuch as_ the 
bank did not fulfil the purpose of its 


Government, 


aforementioned 
foundation, the Mexican 
making use of the faculty reserved to 
itself by virtue of the charter of May 
22, 1882, authorized on May 1900. 
the creation of the Agricultural and 
Mortgage Bank, which commenced op- 
erations on January 1, 1901. 

The first obstacle in the development 
of mortgage banks having been over- 
both the 


Mortgage Bank as well 


International and 


as the Agri- 
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cultural and Mortgage Bank have had 
to contend with the difficulty of plac- 
ing their bonds in the interior. 

Banks of this nature do not comply 
with their object by loaning their cap- 
ital stock,.but by offering to real 
estate such capitals as may be obtained 
by means of their bond issue. 

The fundamental there- 
fore, of these banks consisted in their 
foreign 


necessity, 


values being quoted on ex- 
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changes, assuring for them an extensive 
market capable of absorbing all the 
bonds which the progress of their loans 
might enable them to issue. For many 
years the banks in Mexico struggled 
against an insurmountable obstacle in 
securing this advantage: the silver 
monetary system of the nation in 
which the value of the bonds had to 
be stated, a circumstance which would 
have exposed their purchasers to all 
the chances of the fluctuating quota- 
tion of the white metal, suffering from 
incurable depression: but with the re- 
moval of this hindrance by virtue of 
the monetary, reform which has, in 
effect, placed Mexico among the gold 
monometallic countries, the Agricul- 
tural Bank has devoted itself zealous- 
ly toward obtaining the quotation of its 
bonds in Paris, in which it has just 
recently succeeded, thus assuring the 
easy development of its operations and 
performing a service of incalculable 
importance to the country. 

When in the not very remote future 
the example of the Agricultural Bank 

now known by the name Mortgage 
Bank of ‘Territorial Credit—is  fol- 
lowed by the International and Mort- 
e Bank and imitated by the other 
ks established throughout the Re- 
public, the condition of real estate will 


rAT 
gag 


ban 


change considerably. freeing itself of 
the short-term mortgage debt which 
weighs so heavily on it, constituting, 
for agricultural properties, 
barrier in their 
progress and development. 

The greatest need at the present 


especially 
an insurmountable 





LATIN 


moment of national agriculture con- 
sists in finding capital at relatively 
low rates of interest, repayable at long 
periods, not Jess than twenty-five vears, 
so that they can be paid out of the 
products of the soil; and since this 
need can only be met by the mortgage 
banks, which make their loans precise- 
ly in accordance with this repayment 
system, hence the country expects im- 
mense benefits from them, much great- 
er than those received by trade and 
commerce from the banks of issue. 
The now free from 


road is ob- 
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stacles; our gold standard has found 
a firm footing in our circulation and 
the foreign markets will doubtless 
favorably receive a gold title such as 
the mortgage bond, which besides 
being absolutely safe, since it is as 
good as a mortgage deed, enjoys a 
high rate of interest .and is redeem- 
able at par at half-yearly drawings. 

In order to give an idea of the 
progress of our mortgage bonds we 
have formed a table which summarizes 
its operations on December 31, 1899, 
to 1997 and on June 30, 1908. 


IN MEXICO. 


ASSETS. 


Uncalled 

Capital. 
$1,500,000.00 
1900 1,500,000.00 
1901 2 500,000.00 
1.500,000.00 
1903 1,500,000.00 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


1,500.000.00 
1,500,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
1,500,.000.00 


1,500,000.00 


970,255.75 8,940,786.64 
783,111. 11,739,837.51 
$67,716.45 14,240,405.06 
502,679.55 14,368,856.61 


636,469.5 15,531,516.00 


Mortgage 
Loans and 
Loans and 
Discounts. 


$8,142,610.52 3,313.379.0 


5,056,216.1 


Debit 


ccounts. 


37,089.23 


238 
134,279.85 


7 
Dts 


913,662.16 
2,992.078.87 
26.142,481.43 


29,907 ,907.45 


Co 69 CO C9 ND WO oe 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 
Stock. 


Mortgage 
Bonds. 


5.000,000.00 
,000,000.00 


000,000.00 9,616,700.00 


962,800.00 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


1908 


679,000.00 


000,000.00 9,851,200.00 
.000,000.00 10,.387,900.00 
,000,000.00 11,636.500.00 
,000.000.00 12.541,300.00 
000,000.00 16,474,600.00 
,000,000.00 17,075,800.00 


000,000.00 23.212.600.00 


Secretary—LIC. PASCUAL LUNA ¥ PARRA 
Auditor—ANTONIO COCA 


Deposits. 
$388,596.76 $1, 
204,082.41 1,764,176.09 
342,815.96 2 
282,048.79 2,360,191.43 
662,689.25 1 
454,168.14 2.937, 
1,061,363.44 
1,560,020.34 
1,495,170.58 
1 


,590,643.43 


Credit 
Accounts. 


492,170.57 


2,470,146.84 
.615,794.77 
610.05 
5,410.598.93 
112,624.32 
3.598,243.31 


2.811,483.29 


Genl. Manager—DONATO DE CHAPEAUROTGE 
Asst. Manager—JACQUES J. 


LEMMENS 


Banco Hipotecario de Credito Territorial 


Direccion Telegrafica: 
AGRICOLA 


= » Lieber’s Standard 
Mexicano, S.A. -ferso"s. 


(CREDIT FONCIER MEXICAIN 


Tiburcie Ne. 18 


Capital - * 


The Largest Mortgage Bank in the Republic. 


MEXICO CITY 


Apartade Ne. 32. 


$5,000,000 


3 to 6 Per Cent. Lnterest Paid on Deposits 


Mortgage Bonds Redeemable at 25 Years by Drawings with au lnuterest 
of 5 and 6 Per Cent. Per Annum Payable Half- Yearly. 


Capitalists will find these Bends a Safe and Easy Means of luvestments. 
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Che Mexican 
HFinanrirr 


Only Weekly Financial Journal 
Published in Mexico 


COMPLETE QUOTATIONS OF ALL 
BANK, INDUSTRIAL AND MINING 
STOCKS 


READING MATTER OF VITAL INTEREST 
TO ALL INVESTORS IN MEXICO 


$5.00 U. S. Currency per annum, post- 
age paid 
JOHN R. SOUTHWORTH, F.R.G. S. 
Managing Director 
CALLE DEL ELISEO MEXICO, D. F. 


Cable Adiress, Ce'-South. P.O. Box 1172, 
Mexico City 


The figures given show the progress 
of the last ten vears, slow, it is true, 
when compared with that realized by 
the hanks of issue but not wholly in- 
significant. The capital stock. which 
in 1899 was %3.500.000, has risen to 
$7.500,000; the loans, which amounted 
to $8,142,610, to-day reach almost 
$50.000,000, or in other words, they 
have tripled; while. mortgage bonds, 
the issue of which was only %6,962,- 
800. have likewise tripled, amounting 
at the present speaking to $23,212,600, 
while it is to he noted that in not one 
single vear of the decade has the fig- 


ure been lower than that of the pre- 
ceding year. 


The Bancos Refaecionarios have had 
similar ditheulties with which to con- 
tend as the mortgage banks with re- 
gard to carrying on their characteristic 
operations, i. e., in their collateral 
loans, in spite of the fact that the 
principal bank of this class, the Mex- 
ican Central Bank, may justly pride 
itseli on being one of the most power- 
ful institutions of credit in the coun- 
try, both for the magnitude of its 
capital, as for the importance it has 
acquired, owing to its multiple opera- 
tions, in national as well as foreign 
markets and chiefly in that of Paris. 

There exist at the present moment 
four Bancos Refaccionarios in Mexico: 
the Mexican Central Bank, authorized 
to be established by charter dated 
October 12, 1898, having commenced 
operations on February 6 of the fol- 
lowing year; the Chihuahua Commer- 
cial Retaecionario Bank with charter 
under date of April 29, 1902; that of 
Trade and Industry founded on July 
29, 1906, and the L&guna Bank 
created in 1908. The two Bancos 
Refaccionarios which formerly existed, 
founded in the States of Michoacan 
and Campeche ia 1900 and 1901, were 
later converted into banks of issue. 


Mexican CenTRAL BAnk. 


The Mexican Central Bank was not 
established with the set character of 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


MONTEREY, N.L., MEXICO 
DEPOSITORY FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 


OFFICIAL 


A Corporation 
STATE OF 


NUEVO LEON 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Reserves, $232,869.49 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


Accountant, MR. EMETERIO VELARDE 


Buys and sells domestic and foreign dratts 
tions entrusted to it on a moderate 


Issues letters of credit. 
rate for commission and 


Takes charge of any collec- 
remittance. Buys and 


sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking, and mining stocks and bonds. 


Principal Correspondents— National Park Bank, New York City; Banco Hispano Americano, 


Madrid, Spain; 
Filiale der Deutschen Bank, Hamburg, Germany. 


Credit Lyonnaise, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaise, London, Eagland; 


Hamburger 





THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ca. Bancaria de Obras y Bienes Raices, S. A. 


REAL ESTATE PUBLIC WORKS BANKING 
This department buys and This department does paving This department finances the 
sells all kinds of land in every work. makes surveys, con- other two departments and 
part of the Republic—City or | structs sewerage systems, etc. does all kinds of business in 
Country. Houses bought,sold It has improved the Cities of relation to banking. 
and constructed. Ranches Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
subdivided into smaller ones. Durango and others. 


Vv. M. Garces, Mandger. Manuel Elguero, Manager. Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 


——_—_—_—_—__—_— CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


Compania Bancaria de Obras y Bienes Raices, Mexico 


President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 
ist Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 


an agricultural bank, but the banks of Central Bank up to now, it has been 
issue in the country make it a kind of | found impossible to accustom the public 
centre of union and as an element of to make vse of the cash bonds which. 
cohesion, intended amongst other things as already stated, enjoy every kind of 
to assure the circulation of the notes privilege, are payable at short time 
of these banks equally with metallic and reccive a high rate of interest like 
coin, and to avoid their being rejected, every fixed deposit. 
taking the place in the circulation, out- The Board of the bank has carried 
side of their centres of issue, of letters out a most active propaganda in favor 
of exchange or negotiable documents. of these titles; but its labors have 

From this point of view the Central earned but scant success. 
Bank has fulfilled its mission, since it We give herewith a table showing 
has perfected in no small part the the total number of bonds in circula- 
movement of the local banks of issue, tion on December 31 of each year and 
having been also to these a powerful on June 30, 1908. during the years 
help, dispensing valuable aid under when the Central Bank and other 
all circumstances, but especially in so Bancos Refaccionarios have been in ex- 
far as concerns their note issue. istence. 

The Mexican Central, in its char- 
acter of Banco Refaccionario, has 
been authorized to carry on operations 


Years. Cash Bonds. Increase. Decrease 
S766,600 


» . 1,802,300 81,035,700 
of collateral guarantee and to issue 3.393.100 1,392,800 


eash bonds to supply preferably cap- — 190: 2,155,600 $1,239,500 
ital for transactions of this nature; 19% 1,769,600 386,000 


° : . ° 2 182 100 > 500 
but in this connection economie and 3,182, 1 1.412.006 ee 
1906 2,392,400 ate , 789,700 


juridical obstacles have impeded both — j9- 809.000 1.383.400 

it and the other like establishments — 99 G24600 .....:.. 184.400 

from obtaining the success that was to 

be expected. The foregoing figures explain, bet 
In spite of every effort made since ter than we could, the situation of this 

the first davs of the existence of the paper in our market, a paper on which 


J. D. GROESBECK, DR. A. N. CARR, R. L. BONNET, ERN. H. GEMOETS, 
President. Vice-President. Manager. Cashier. 


on, Coahuila, 


The American Bank of Torreon, S.A.°°’Mexico. 
Capital, $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $60,000 Deposits, $200,000 


Correspondents.—New York, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; Mexico City, U. S. Banking Co. 
Collections and Banking Matters Given Prompt Attention. Cerrespondence Invited. 
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Banco Minero 


CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


Capital - - - - $5,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund - - 1,701,087.12 


Transacts a General Line 
of Banking Business. 


Drafts and Letters of Credit on 
Europe, United States and 
Mexico. 


Collections on any part of 
Mexico Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


New York Correspondent, NATIONAL PAFK BANK 


E. C, CUILTY 


Cashier 


JUAN A. CREEL 


General Manager 


in no small measure depends the future 
of our agricultural banks. 

The juridical obstacles had _ their 
origin in the provisions of the law of 
March 19, 1897, which, while framing 
the regulations to govern the “re- 
faccionario” loans and granting them 
the preference to which they were en- 
titled, put them before the mortgage 
loans registered at prior dates, but 
without limiting their amount and 
without demanding proof that the 
amount of the loan was really and 
positively invested in such purposes as 
juridically constitute the “refaccio- 
nario” loan, i. e., the preservation of 
the property to the benefit of creditors 
and proprietors alike. 

The reforms of June 19, to the law 
of March 19, 1897, have endeavored to 
correct these errors which prevented 
the realizing of “refaccionario” loans 
to owners of agricultural properties 
already mortgaged. These reforms 
now demand that the loan shall not ex- 
ceed fifteen per cent. of the value of 
the properties and that the whole sum 
be invested in agricultural operations, 
purchase of seed, raw material, ma- 
chinery, pay-rolls and in the expenses 
of administering and preserving said 
properties, 

The difficulties for the issue of cash 
bonds have still to be overcome; but 
the Mexican Government has so thor- 
oughly grasped the situation that, by 
thinking to create a loan bank to serve 
the agricultural interests, which shall 
issue bonds at long term, the capital 
and interest of which are to be guar- 
anteed by the said bank, it has deemed 
it prudent that the said bank be allowed 
to invest its funds in cash or mortgage 
bonds in order to contribute towards 
the sale of these latter both abroad 
and at home. 

In order to show the development of 
the Bancos Refaccionarios we have 
compiled a summary of their balance 
shects up to Dee. 31, 1899-1907, and 
on June 30, 1908. 

These figures are very satisfactory 
and hold out bright hopes for these in- 
stitutions at a not very distant future. 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 


Capital, $500,000.00 


CITY OF MEXICO 
1905 


Surplus, $75,000.00 


A general banking and foreign exchange business transacted. High grade Mexican Secu- 
rities. Government 3 and 5 per cent. silver bonds. State, Municipal and Mortgage 6 per cent. 
bonds. Collection department under the personal supervision of the Cashier. We have a list 
of over one hundred correspondents in the Republic. Prompt service at lowest rates. 


SEND US YOUR BUSINESS. 


A. H. McKay, President 
W. H. Webb, Manager 


P. O. BOX 1346. 


The increase in their capital stock, loan 
operations, deposits and reserve funds, 
proves how great has been the head- 
way made and the faith of the share- 
holders and those in charge of admin- 


K. M. Van Zandt, Jr., V-President 


Geo. J. McCarty, V-President 
H. C. Head, Cashier 


CABLE ADDRESS “COBANQUERA,” LIEBER’S CODE. 


ing from 6 million to 38 million pesos; 
the loans are at present ten times 
greater than in 1899; the deposits 
have doubled; and the reserve fund 
reaches 6 millions, which increases the 


istering them in their development. 
As can be seen, the capital of these 
banks has sextupled in a decade, grow- 


actual capital, on which the banks can 
count for operations to 4415 million 
pesos. 


STATEMENTS OF ACCOUNTS OF THE “BANCOS REFACCIONARIOS” 


ASSETS. 
Uncalled Loans and 
Capital. Cash. Discounts. 
$3,000,000.00 $1,825,907.59 $4,477,153.60 
1,457,671.10  5,326,710.84 
163,800.00 2,518,726.82 .342,493.10 
100,000.00 2,390,264.21 15,348,820.99 
100,000.00 ,404,857.62 ,508,953.83 
100,000.00 ,646,261.59 
1905 3,785,964.39 
1906 5.000,000.00  3,371,739.09 
1907 11,915,945.00 3,288,424.38 
1908 8,000,000.00 3,617,785.63 


IN MEXICO. 


Debit 
Accounts. 
$1,553,020.39 
4,085,592.96 
3,244,731.38 
8,594,817.86 
8, 858,946.61 0,000. 
.706,644.69 ‘ 40 000.0 
,891,096 2 9,842.64 390,000.00 
25,298,407.65 2,688, 92 651,028.63 


32,314,869. d ,635.07 652,392.74 


Real Estate. 


5.531, 285.5 ; .8$1.28 587,425.06 
LIABILITIES. 

Credit 
Accounts. 


Capital 

Stock. 

,000,000.00 
,000,000.00 $766,600. 
7,600,000.00 1,802,300.0 
7,800,000.00 3,395,100. 
.200,000.00 2,155,600. 
200,000.00 1,769,600. 
,200,000.00 3,182,100. 
, 200,000.00 
.200,000.00 
5,200,000.00 


Reserve 
Fund. Totals 
$10,856, 
$19,443.69 11,211, 


168,496.05 17,636 


Years. Cash Bonds. Deposits. 
.856,081.58 
.423,171.23 

2,330,.412.94 
,179,114.30 
.759,676.21 
322,939.30 

,455,300.15 5,579,113.49 

2,392,400. 14,798.488.95 26,437,138.31 
809,000. 13,458.865.41 028,387.71 
624,400.00 13,744, 764.61 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


»755,438.2 
8, 218,285.55 
249,328.5 


5,060, S18.15 


3, 338,090.48 


Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 





THE 


LOANS 
CAPITAL. 


Increase. 


YEARS. 
Increase. 

1899 $4.477,153.39 
1900 849,557.45 
etka sceoe 0,600.00 6,015.7 


4,006, 


26.000 000 


00,00 


£000.00 


10,000.00 10,184, 45 
3.407, 5 
7.016,46 
6.600,000.00 14,.416.416.2 


16,000,€00,00 


10,000,000,00 


The banks of Mexico still in 
their their existence dates 
only from recent years, while, it can, 
therefore, be stated that they have not 
yet won what we might term a glorious 
a great future is nevertheless in 


are 
infancy; 


past, 
store for them, which they will earn 


for themselves if they, on the one 


AND DISCOUNTS. 


Decrease. 
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RESERVE 
FUNDS. 


Increase. 


DISCOUNTS. 
Increase. Decrease. 
$19,443.69 

149,052.36 

64,637.8$ 

685,019.34 

125,046.92 

1,007,189.44 

131,246.40 

3,746,376.21 

,O77.24 

Government, on the 


hand, and_ the 


other, endeavor to strictly fulfil the 
provisions of the law of March 19, 
1897, which infused life into them, and 
of the reforms of June 19, 1908, which 
have perfected the mechanism of their 
operations. 


BANCO OCCIDENTAL de MEXICO, MAZATLAN, 
SINALOA. 


ig addition to paying dividends from 1899 


to 1907 totaling $896,240, the Banco 
Occidental de Mexico, located at 
Mazatlan in the State of Sinaloa, has grad- 
ually built up the surplus and profits ac- 


count to a total of $348,189.88. 


ALEJANDRO VALDES FLAQUER 


General Manager, Banco Occidental de Mexico. 


‘the monthly balance-sheet for August 31, 
1998, made the following showing: 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid up $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and profits 348,189.88 
Notes in circulation 1,692,060.00 
Deposits and current accounts. . 4,132,438.83 


nnn Fe 
ASSETS. 
Cash 
Investments 
Current accounts, bills, ete..... 
Buildings 


$1,289,269.33 
704,193.00 
5,519,226.38 
160,000.00 


MEO, <a oid:cakeauleat codeine $7,672,688.71 


The bank has branches at Colima and 
Guayimas, and agencies at Alamos, Culia- 
can and Hermosillo. Its correspondents 
embrace leading banks in all parts of the 
Republic of Mexico, the United States, 
turope and South America. 

Senor Alejandro Valdes Flaquer is the 
general manager of the Banco Occidental; 
Manuel Navarro, auditor, and M. Hernan- 
dez, cashier. 

The bank was established in Mazatlan by 
virtue of a Federal concession of Septem- 
ber 13, 1897. Its operations nave been con- 
fined to the proper sphere of banking; and 
while paying good dividends, the surplus 
and profits have been built up so that they 
amount to more than one-fifth of the capital 
as a result of ten years’ business, 





LATIN AMERICA. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—Announcement is made by Guillermo 
Purcell y. Cia., bankers of Saltillo and San 
Pedro, Coahuila, that the bank of which 
the late William Purcell was director and 
founder will continue to be operated by 
the same management and under the same 
name. 


—On March 1, K. M. Van Zandt, Jr., 
became manager of the Mercantile Banking 
Company of Mexico City. A. H. McKay 


Sy 
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has retired from the active executive work 
of the bank, but still carries the title of 
president. 


—President Gomez of Cuba has signed 
the appointment of Carlos Garcia Velez as 
Minister to the United States, and 
cabled Senor Quesada, the incumbent, to 
return to Cuba for instructions before 
proceding to his new post at Madrid. 

President Gomez is confident the Senate 
will confirm the appointment. 


has 


ody 


Banco Occidental de Mexico, 8S. A., Mazatlan, Sinaloa 
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—President Zelaya of Nicaragua has ap- 
pointed Dr. Don Rodolfo Espinosa, R., as 
Minister of Nicaragua to the United States 
to succeed Dr. Don Luis F. Corea. Doctor 
Espinosa is a physician of note, whose 
political career, though short, has been 
brilliant. He received primary education 
in Nicaragua and afterwards went to 
Guatemala where he studied medicine and 
graduated with high honors. He discharged 
the duties of Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions of Nicaragua for a short time pre- 
vious to his appointment to Washington 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. Doctor Espinosa was re- 
ceived by President Roosevelt on January 
28. 


—The senate of Peru has voted approval 
of the government proposal to raise two 
loans, one of $4,000,000 to cancel the bal- 
ance of the $10,000,000 loan raised in Ber- 
lin in 1905, and another of $2,000,000 to 
pay off debts left by the former adminis- 
tration. 


—In consequence of the operations of the 
Columbian Bureau of Information, esteb- 
lished in New York in 1906, an impetus 
has been given to trade intercourse between 
the republics interested. The adequate ex- 
position of the varied possibilities of 
Colombia has excited the increased interest 
of business men of the United States with 
the result that companies are being formed 
for the capitalization and working of many 
hitherto unvalued Colombian _ resources. 
The information furnished by the New 
York bureau is supplmented by the val- 
uable reports received from United States 
consuls stationed in Colombia. 


‘FREAK CHECKS. 


i a recent lecture before the London 
Institute of Bankers, Sir John Paget, 

Bart., K. C., had the following to say 
on a subject much discussed by American 


bankers, though without much practical 


benefit: 


I see that the eminent president of the 
Institute of Pankers, Sir Felix Schuster, in 
his inaugural address last November, drew 
attention to some new abominations in the 
shape of checks and the method of drawing 
them. First, as to their varying size. He 
described the checks now issued as ranging 
from the dimensions of a visiting card to 
those of a newspaper. And, as a matter 
of fact, I know a case of a check having 
been drawn on the back of a visiting card, 
and after some hesitation being duly paid. 
The newspaper variety I have not come 
across. And I can well conceive the incon- 
venience to you of these freak checks, so to 
eall them. The trouble of sorting and hand- 
ling documents of such varying proportions 
must be infinite. But I am afraid that the 
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law, at any rate, affords no remedy. There 
is nothing in the Bills of Exchange Act or 
elsewhere regulating the size of a bill or 
check. It may be an order in writing 
whether it be as big as a poster or as small 
as a postage stamp. Of course, the obliga- 
tion to cash checks or to collect them is 
one which it is within the theoretical com- 
petence of the banker to modify by special 
agreement with the customer. You may say 
I will only cash checks drawn on our own 
forms, I will only collect checks if they 
conform to such and such regulations; and 
if the customer agrees, well and good; but 
you and I know how utterly hopeless it is 
to try and impose any such restrictions. In 
this and like matters, Sir Felix Schuster 
seems to look for help to the combined 
action of bankers and the intervention of 
the clearing-house, but not hopefully, since 
he recognizes the conclusion to which I have 
reluctantly been obliged to come, namely, 
the unfortunate impossibility of getting 
bankers to act in concert, even on matters 
obviously for their common good. More- 
over, in this particular case, I do not see 
that co-operation among the bankers could 
effect anything without the acquiescence of 
the customer. So long as you keep his ac- 
count, and have no agreement with him to 
the contrary, you are bound under pain of 
damages to honor anything drawn by him 
which is in law a check, provided you have 
funds sufficient and available for the purpose. 
It would be absolutely no answer to say that 
the check was of abnormal size. Were there 
a custom of bankers to refuse payment of 
checks unless they conformed to certain 
minimum and maximum size limits, that 
might be an answer to the customer, just as 
the custom to refuse payment of a post- 
dated check known to be such was, prior to 
the Bills of Exchange Act, held good. But 
custom is the growth of time, not the out- 
come of agreement, and unanimity cannot 
be held equivalent to antiquity, and nothing 
short of established custom can bind the 
customer. So I fear all you can do is to 
wait in hope that the fashion as to size of 
checks may alter for the better, as we do 
with regard to the ladies’ hats. 


BUILT ON A GOLD FOUNDATION. 


eR 
_—. upon a foundation of gold ore, 

a seven-story bank -biilding is in 

course of construetion, at Colorado 
Springs, Col. Many hundred tons of low 
grade ore, running in value from $1 to $3 a 
ton, have been shipped from the mines and 
dumps on Bull Hill, in the Cripple Creek 
district, to Colorado Springs and used in 
the foundations for the Exchange National 
Bank building. The ore has no mineral 
shipping value, but it makes an exception- 
ally strong building material when mixed 
with cement. The total value of the gold 
in the foundation is estimated at $2,000. 
Colorado Springs doubts if there is another 
bank in the country which rests literally 
on a foundation of gold. 





THE MODERN VAULT AND THE MODERN SAFE- 
BREAKER. 


} i is a remarkable yet well-known fact 
that the bank-robber of the present 

day seems able to keep pace with the 
ingenuity of the designers and = manufac- 
turers of the most approved types of safes 
and vaults. And in this respect a great 
battle is constantly going on between the 
safe makers and the safe breakers. As fast 
as some new element of safety is added, 
the alert cracksman will devise some means 
to overcome it. 

The modern vault is indeed a remarkable 
product of mechanical skill and labor. It 
is fire-proof and apparently burglar proof, 
but this latter claim is often set aside by 
the men who have made a study of time 
locks, steel drills and powerful explosives. 

Some of the most dangerous “safe- 
crackers” who have ever operated in this 
country were formerly trusted employes 
in the designing departments of big safe 
concerns, but the percentage of such crim- 
inals is very small. 

The good sized town is the mark for the 
modern vault breaker. He avoids the great 
commercial cities for the reason that there 
is too much protection, too watchful guards, 
too strong walls and too many burglar 
alarm devices. But out in the towns and 
country places, where the banks, the depots, 
the stores, the post offices and the mills 
use out of date safes and strong-boxes, the 
modern safe breaker reaps a yearly har- 
vest. 

But the safe breaker of to-day finds that 
he has quite a proposition to handle when 
he gets up against the concrete or cement 
walls which are being introduced in many 
sections of the country at the present time. 
The burglar is prepared to get into the 
steel department. He has the steel drills 
and tapping tools. He can get through a 
common masonry wall by removing one 
brick at a time. He is not stopped by 
wooden partitions, but the annoving con- 
crete is beyond him just now. I saw one 
place where an attempt had been made to 
impregnate a cement protecting partition 
by boring a series of holes like A, figure 
1, intending to knock the middle part out 
and make a passage. The hard concrete 
ruined the drilling tools. The stuff heats 
quickly and makes the metal edge of the 
tool lose the temper. With the temper 
gone, the tool gets soft and loses its cut- 
ting edge. The concrete is simply made 
up of sand and Portland cement. It is 
builded up in wall fashion or in hollow 
concrete blocks about a safe on the danger 
side. 


A hammer, like Figure 2, with a lead 
end B, is used for pummelling the concrete 
in order to break it. The cutting tool, 
Figure 3, is for straight driving and the 
cutting tool, Figure 4, is for revolving in 
a stock. Figure 5 is a cement cutting saw. 

However, the safe looter finds that he 
can accomplish a little in the line of break- 
ing and entering when he is favored by the 
weak points in a wall. In a certain place 
where entry had been effected, the plates 
were weakend by rust and corrosion as at 
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C and D, Figure 6. This made it possible 
to break open the plates. 

Then in another instance, the threads 
were found to be nearly all gone from 
some of the frame bolts, due to long use 
and corrosion, as at E, Figure 7. This 
permitted the plates of the frame to gap 
open enough for the looters to insert levers 
and pry off the door. 

Figure 8 is one of the turning devices 
used to work material out of a hole in 
process of being bored. 

Further information 
bothersome cement walls 


concerning the 
for burglars is 
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given in connection with the illustration 
Figure 9. In a certain post office where 
a safe was broken into, the retaining wall 
prevented the robbers from getting at some 
of the most valuable portion of the safe’s 
property. The retaining wall was reached 
through the aperture F. Here the wall of 
concrete is marked G. The burglars be- 
came discouraged as soon as they reached 
this wall. Their tools were blunted. There 
seemed to be no hope of breaking through. 
The looters departed with what valuables 
were available. 

Explosives are sometimes used on cement 
walls, with the result that the walls be- 
come wrecked. Still, the tough cement 
bothers the safe robber. Futhermore, the 
advent of electrical contrivances has handi- 


capped the gentleman burglar more or 
less. In fact, the profession of safe break- 
ing is getting to be quite unsafe and un- 
popular compared with conditions of a 
dozen years ago. I am told that some of 
the men who helped make the modern 
safes have turned burglars because of the 
opportunities for getting rich 
guickly. But the danger is hardly worth 
the while to the average man. Regardless 
of what may be said concerning the modern 
history of safe making, the designers and 
builders of safes are keeping well ahead 
of the cute safe robber. 


greater 
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HOW A BURRO KICKED FORTUNE 
INTO THE LAPS OF TWO MINERS. 


- September, 1885, N. S. Kellogg, a 
lean, old prospector, scrambled into 

Murray, Idaho, following his grub 
burro, which was laden with some samples 
of iron-galena ore he had picked up in the 
mountains. Kellogg came to report to 
Cooper & Peck, who had grub-staked him 
for the prospecting tour. The local ex- 
pert made a critical examination of the 
ore, and pronounced it worthless. Cooper 
& Peck were tired of putting up the grub 
for a prospector who had such bad judg- 
ment, so they dissolved the partnership. 
Kellogg, with the eternal optimism of the 
miner, deciined to accept the judgment of 
the assayer on the ore he had discovered, 
and started back up into the mountains, to 
take possession of the claim. Before start- 
ing, he succeeded in_ interesting Phil 
O’Rourke, who promised to accompany 
him. 

The two men were so near broke that 
they could not even afford a burro to carry 
their light packs. On the third morning 
a stray burro wandered into their camp. 
Keuogg recognized it as the animal be!'ong- 
ing to Cooper & Peck, which had previously 
carried his grub-stake, and which its 
owners had turned out to graze when they 
decided to let him go it alone. Kellogg 


and O’Rourke were tired, so they fastened 


their supplies and tools on the  burro’s 
patient back, and started off in its wake. 

At noon they stopped to eat dinner on 
a sunny slope. The burro was _ tethered 
nearby. The sun was hot and the flies 
troublesome. Presently a_ particularly 
vicious insect lit on the donkey’s belly, and 
that animal lifted a quick hind leg to dis- 
lodge it. When its hoof struck the rocky 
ground on the return stroke it uncovered 
the top of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
mines, which have since paid more than 
$11,000,000 in dividends. 

When Cooper & Peck heard of this dis- 
covery, and of how it was made, they 
brought suit to recover a share of the 
claim, basing their demand on the proposi- 
tion that their donkey was the real dis- 
coverer. The case was tried in Murray, 
Idaho, before Judge Norman Buck and a 
jury. The jury returned a verdict for the 
defence, but the court set the verdict 
aside, and rendered a memorable decision 
in favor of the donkey and its owners. 

The case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court, but before it came on for a hearing 
it was settled out of court on a basis which 
gave Peck & Cooper something like $50,- 
000 each in return for the casual kick of 
their worn-out burro.-H. M. Hyde, in 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute 
will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 

ters as possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 
it shall be to correspond with Tue Banxers Macazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and practical 
suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manuscripts 
and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the following 


month’s issue. 


SEATTLE, 1909. 


Something About Seattle—City, Exposition, Chapter and Convention. 


HE enterprising Seattle Chapter is 
already at work in preparation for 
its entertainment of the 1909 con- 

vention of the Institute on June 21, 22 and 
23. 
In all the chapters throughout the 


year a special inducement for Easterners 
and Southerners to turn their faces north- 
ward and westward and travel over the 
famous old “Oregon Trail.” It is the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 

From the standpoint of the beautiful, 


The Mining Building, Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


country there is great interest in the com- 
ing convention and the contests for the 
honor of being elected delegate to tne con- 
vention are likely to be unusually spirited 
this year. For a great many of the dele- 
gates, attending the convention means a 
trans-continental trip. 

Besides the many natural wonders and 
beauties en route which are of perennial 
interest to all Americans, there is this 


it is said that no world’s fair in. history 
will compare with the Alaska-Yukon-Pacitic 
Exposition to be held in’ Seattle from 
June 1 until October 16. The wonderful 
natural advantages that the surrounding 
country presents and an appreciation of 
them by the landscape architects who de- 
signed the grounds combine to produce 
this result. 

The Cascades and Geyser Basin form 
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A Glimpse of the A. Y. P. Exposition Buildings. 
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the center of the general decorative scheme. 
Surrounding both of them are sunken 
gardens that will be rich in bloom for the 
whole exposition period. Beyond them are 
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Busiest Part of Second Avenue, Seattle. 
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Pacific Coast to much nearer. 
Mount Rainier is south of the Exposition 
grounds; to the northeast are the Selkirk 
mountains, and to the west the = snow- 


as seem 


Ten of the City’s Twenty-seven Banks are 


on this Main Thoroughfare. 


the formal lawns, the vista 


gardens and 
on the grounds ending in groves of native 


evergreens. Above these in the distance 
stands the highest mountain in the United 
States—Rainier—eighty miles away, but so 
outlined against the clear blue sky of the 


crested heads of the Olympics make a rug- 
ged outline against the sky. Mount Baker, 
another magnificent peak, is plainly visible 
from the grounds in a northeasterly direc- 
tion. In the immediate foreground are 
Lakes Washington and Union, on the 
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Residents of Seattle spent $7,000,000 in home building last year. 


shores of which the Exposition will be 
held. Over the narrow neck of land that 
divides the salt water from the fresh, Puget 
Sound comes in from the ocean, a great 


inland sea of itself that lies between two 
mountain ranges and brings the commerce 


of the world to Seattle’s doors. 
On the gentle slope of the Exposition 


Carnegie Public Library. 
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grounds the highest development of land- 
scape art is displayed. The Pacific North- 
west’s soil and climate unite to make 
this one of the garden spots of the world. 
Millions of fléwers will be in bloom, their 
colors carefully blended into harmonious 
effect. ‘The cactus dahlia, the official flower 
of the Exposition, will be everywhere in 
evidence. 

Brief facts about the “A. Y. P.” Ex- 
position are as follows: 

Area 250 acres. 

Cost $10,000,000. 

Many permanent buildings. 

Many states have buildings. 

Battleships will be in harbor. 

Salmon cannery in operation. 


Opens June 1, closes October 16, 1909. 

Amusement street is called the Pay 
Streak. bs 

Snow-capped 
grounds. 

About thirty large attractions on Pay 
Streak. : 

Will exploit Alaska and countries of 
Pacific. 

United States Government has five build- 
ings. 

Principal monument covered with pure 
gold. 

All counties of Washington will have 
displays. 

Grounds twenty minutes’ ride from busi- 
ness _ section. 


mountains seen from 


This is not in Switzerland, but in Washington. 


Under leadership of expert mountain guides large parties climb over the vast fields 
of snow and over perilous cliffs to the summit of some of the tallest mountains in the 


United States near Seattle. Mount Rainier 


is 14,529 feet in height according to United 


States Geological Survey reports, giving it premiership among mountain peaks of the 
United States. Rising from a plain its great height is seen at fuller value than is the 


case of any other mountain in civilization. 
rounding Seattle. 


Chicago will have a building. 

Twelve large Exhibit Palaces. 

Low railroad rates to Seattle. 

Oregon appropriated $100,000. 

Value of exhibits $50,000,000. 

Borders on two beautiful lakes. 
Sub-marine boat on Lake Union. 

Uncle Sam is spending $600,000. 
Forestry building is of huge logs. 

Most beautiful exposition ever held. 
Washington appropriated $1,000,000. 
California is spending over $100,000. 
Wonderful floral and landscape display. 
First World’s Fair to be ready on time. 
Five double tracked car lines to grounds. 
Motor boat display on Lake Washington. 
‘Complete in every detail on opening date. 


It is only one of many snow-clad peaks sur- 


Highest mountain in United States visible 
from grounds. 
Seven buildings were completed eight 
months before opening. 
Fourteen thousand gallons of water will 
flow over Cascades each minute. 
Three mountain ranges visible from 
grounds. 
Some weather comparisons from the 
United States Government records: 
Clear Partly Total Total 
. Cloudy. Fair. Rainfall 
(Inches. ) 
New York s 109 227 48.60 
Boston : 158 228 41.97 
Portland, Me... 9% 141 239 $7.5 
Seattle ; 96 222 S455 
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Snoqualmie Falls. 


Sunset on Puget Sound. 
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Seattle Chapter News. 

Harry Welty, chairman of Seattle Chap- 
ter’s press committee, sends the following 
data concerning the activities of the chapter: 

Membership. Seattle Chapter now has 
about 300 members, which is ninety per cent. 
of the total possible. The monthly meet- 
ings have been exceptionally well attended 
and great enthusiasm for the year’s work 
has been aroused. 

The Model Bank. Communications from 
the Educational Committee of the Institute, 
relative to the text-book on banking, gave 
to Seattle Chapter the idea of compiling 
forms and of ascertaining the best methods 
of handling the work of the several depart- 
ments, for a model Seattle bank. At each 
regular meeting representatives from the 
several banks of the city present the forms 
and explain the methods used in the de- 
partment assigned for the evening’s dis- 
cussion. Committees are appointed to con- 
sider the forms and methods presented and 
to décide what a model Seattle bank should 
use. In this way considerable interest has 
been aroused and great good to the in- 
dividual members should result. 

Debates. We have discussed not only 
the mechanical side of banking but also the 
theoretical. The most important debate 


of the year was on the question of the 


The 
side 


state guaranty of bank 
judges decided that the 
was best presented. 

The Seattle Spirit. Realizing that a 
monthly magazine would be an_ effective 
means of informing its members of the 
work accomplished and the various chap- 
ters of the Institute of the preparations 
for the 1909 convention, Seattle Chapter 
has launched the Seattle Spirit. «he first 
number appeared in January and was re- 
ceived with favorable comment. Mr. George 
R. Martin of the Seattle National Bank 
and recently of Chicago Chapter is the 
editor-in-chief and Mr. R. S. Walker of 
the National Bank of Commerce, associate. 

The Big Show. Announcement was made 
at the regular meeting on February 5 that 
the annual show would be put on at 
Moore’s Theater on May 21 and 22. We 
shall endeavor to make this production a 
standard for all future performances. 

Personals. Seattle Chapter is pleased to 
record the promotion of Mr. C. A. Nel- 
son and Mr. H. V. V. Bean of the Scan- 
dinavian American Bank and Mr. Homer 
C. MacDonald of the Seattle National 
Bank to the position of assistant cashier 
in their respective institutions. All are 
active chapter members and deserving of 
the advancement. 

The annual meeting was held February 
5, two months in advance of the usual date, 
in order that the new officers might have 
time in which to complete the arrangements 


deposits. 
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for entertaining the Institute convention. 
The new members of the board of gov- 
ernors are C. A. Bemis, of the First Na- 
tional Bank; B. W. Pettit, of Dexter 
Horton & Company, bankers; Homer C. 
MacDonald, of the Seattle National Bank; 
J. C. Glass, of the Bank of California; 
B. N. Schnoor, of the Washington Trust 
Company; R. W. Sprague, of the Northwest 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company; A. T. 
Drew, of the American Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, and L.. P. Schaefer, of the 
Northern Bank & Trust Company. From 
these Mr. B. W. Pettit, of Dexter Horton 
& Company and one of Seattle’s delegates 
to the convention at Providence, was chosen 
as president; Mr. Homer C. MacDonald, 
of the Seattle National Bank, as vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. C. A. Bemis, of the First 
National Bank, as secretary, and Mr. A. C. 
Kahlke, of the State Bank of Seattle, as 
treasurer. 


NEW YORK’S STUDY COURSES. 


HE New York Chapter’s Educational 
Committee, of which Milton  L. 
Wicks is chairman, has arranged its 

educational courses as follows: 


COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Prof. Cleveland F. Bacon. 
Fifteen hours, Tuesdays, 5 P. M. 
Business Law, Contracts, Agency, 
Mortgages, Partnership, Corporation, 
ance, Functions and Divisions 
Courts, ete. 


Sales. 
Insur- 
of Various 


Inst. 

Fifteen 
Bankruptcy, 
Executors, 
struments, 


Thomas B. Paton. 

hours, Tuesdays, 5 P. M. 
Receivers and Trustees, 
Administrators, 
Protest, Banking 


Wills, 
Negotiable  In- 
Laws, etc. 
PRACTICAL BANKING. 
Instructor Ames Higgins. 
Fifteen hours, Wednesdays. 
Origin and Development of 
Classes of Financial Institutions, Powers 
and Restrictions, State and National Char- 
ters, Money and Credit, Deposits, Loans and 
Discounts, Exchange, etc. 
Asst. Prof. Orrin R. Judd. 
Fifteen hours, Wednesdays, 5 P. M. 
Bookkeeping Methods, Daily and Weekly 
Statements, Various Examinations, Geneial 
Auditing Work, etc. 


Banking, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Prof. 
Fifteen 


Charles A. Green. 

hours, Thursdays, 5 P. M. 
Laws of Political Economy, Capital and 

Wealth, Theories of Value, Diminishing Re- 

turns, Rents, Wage Fund, Over-production, 

Production and Profits, Co-operative Efforts, 

etc. 

Prof. French Johnson. 
Fifteen Thursdays, 5 P. M. 
Nature and Value of Money, Demand and 
Supply of Money, Importance of Price, Me- 
tallic Money, Theory of Credit and Panking, 
Pond Deposit and Banking Principle, In- 
vestment and Speculation, The Money Mar- 
ket, Money and Credit, Monetary Experi- 

ences, etc. 


Joseph 
hours, 
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MAKING THE BANK CLERK INVINCIBLE IN LINE 
OF PROMOTION. 


By Edward White, of the Editorial Staff of The Bankers Magazine. — Address 
before the Washington Chapter, February 25, 1909. 


Copyright 1909, 
HE subject which I shall briefly lay 
before you to-night is directly in the 
interest of the bank clerk, and I as- 
sure you that when I conceived the plan I 
had no other interest at heart. The occu- 
pation of bank clerk is one of the most 
honorable within the domain of modern 
commercialism, and the goal which he 
strives for is worthy of man’s highest am- 
bition. 

My observations of the methods and re- 
sults of Institute work are not confined to 
any one city, but include many of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. In every city I 
found that educational work, such as de- 
bates, lecture courses, absorption of banking 
and commercial literature, ete., cut no small 
figure in the success of the respective chap- 
ters. And now that the text-book system is 
proving so successful, still better results 
may be looked for in all the chapter cities. 

In every city I found that since the be- 
ginning of Institute work the ratio of pro- 
motions from the ranks of bank employes 
had increased from 300 to 600 per cent. 
This is the chewing of the string that proves 
the pudding good. It demonstrates the fact 
that the standard of efficiency cannot be set 
too high for Institute work, and that the 
Institute man carries a mark of excellence 
that cannot go unrecognized. When. the 
management of a bank begins to cast about 
for an assistant cashier, and sometimes even 
for a cashier, it is not necessary to ponder 
over the fact that an applicant may be 
qualified in some particulars and not in 
others; that he is keen in figures, has a 
good command of detail work, and is pos- 
sessed of the proper alertness and quickness 
of perception, but still is deficient in a 
knowledge of commercial customs, banking 
law and other essentials of an ideal cashier 
or assistant cashier. The Institute man who 
has taken a proper interest in the work can 
most readily and acceptably fill that gap. 
He can meet every requirement of the most 
exacting management. 

BUSINESS INFLUENCE. 

Did I say “every requirement’? I think 
I will be obliged to hedge a little on the use 
of that term. There is still another qualifi- 
cation which many banks require of a new 
official, and some of them place it above all 
others. That qualification may be defined 
in the usual interrogatories, ‘“‘What is his 
business influence?” ‘How much business 
can be bring us?” Several years ago I in- 
terested myself in behalf of a friend who 
held a cashiership in a western bank, and 
who wanted to locate in New York city. I 
thought I had him placed—that I had se- 
cured a position for him as assistant cash- 
ier in an institution just then being started. 
In fact we were both sure of it, and my 
friend began arranging his affairs for his 
removal, when the cashier of the new bank 
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called me to his office to tell me that he 
was satisfied with the qualifications of my 
friend in every respect except one; that he 
was a stranger in New York, and would not 
suit them as a business getter. 

Now the principle of such a regulation 
may be right or may be wrong: I am not 
here to defend it or discourage it. But it 
is practiced just the same, and probably will 
be as long as the competitive system lasts. 

If young men going through clerical rota- 
tions toward official positions could only be 
able to meet that requirement, even meas- 
urably, the last possible objections to Insti- 
tute men would be removed. And there is 
a way of meeting such an exigency. It is 
true that no bank clerk has either time or 
inclination to pay visits to business men 
for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
them, and his opportunities for meeting 
them socially when they visit the bank are 
very remote, but there is a broader and bet- 
ter meeting ground than either of these, even 
if both were possible. There are one or more 
commercial organizations in every city, to 
whose membership the bank clerk is always 
eligible. and whose rate of dues is within 
the means of all. The Institute man would 
find himself not only in congenial company 
if he joined one of those organizations, but 
he would soon find himself established in a 
broad circle of business acquaintances and 
adding materially to his own business educa- 
tion. He would not only place himself in 
direct touch with the business element of 
the community as a whole, but he would in 
time become master of the details of vari- 
ous specialized lines sufficiently to enable 
him to make use of the knowledge in his 
bank work. 

This idea is probably nowhere better ex- 
emplified than in the system employed in 
the First National Bank of Chicago, one of 
the largest and most successful banks in the 
United States. The work of the bank is in 
divisions, lettered and classified according 
to various leading lines of business, such as 
Division A, dry goods; Division B, shoes, 
and so on. Each division is headed by a 
member of the executive staff, who has first 
qualified himself for the position by the ac- 
quirement of a knowledge of that particular 
line. He has studied the requirements of 
the trade and mastered them sufficiently to 
practically know the wants of the custom- 
ers before the customer has made his wants 
known. It is easy to see how comfortable 
a new customer must feel when he is turned 
over to a man who knows his necessities 
probably as well as he himself knows them 


BROADENING ACQUAINTANCE. 


Such a division of work in a bank is no 
doubt impractical and unnecessary in a city 
of the size of Washington; but here is 
where the commercial organization member- 
ship would be most effective. The Knowl- 
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edge thus acquired would be along the broad 
lines of general usefulness, to say nothing 
of the influence and acquaintance that may 
be attained. The aualities of ‘‘mixer’ can 
be developed to any desired degree, in a 
commercial organization, and besides if a 
man has character and usefulness of un- 
usual order they will become manifest in 
time to promote his advancement in_ his 
chosen field of work. 

‘Mixing’ is the surest cure for narrow- 
ness. It broadens a man’s visions of life 
and increases the scope of his usefulness 
It teaches us how to fill our part in the great 
brotherhood of humanity, and when reduced 
to a final analysis, we see it bringing busi- 
ness to our enterprises and money to our 
coffers. 

If the plan I have indicated is followed, 
it will in many cases throw the bank clerk 
into direct and personal contact with the 
directors of his institution, whose interest 
in the clerk's welfare will be enhanced by 
the acquaintances thus formed; in fact it 
will tend to focus the attention of the direct- 
ors upon the young men, and predetermine 
them in favor of Institute members. 

As I previously intimaced, with this quali- 
fication added to all his other abilities, the 
average Institute man would be beyond ob- 
jection as a bank officer. He would be 
equipped with a technical training necessary 
to give him full command of details, be 
possessed of the essentials in commercial 
usage and banking law, have acquaintance 
and influence extensive enough to enable 
him to attract business to his bank, and be 
thoroughly prepared for usefui and honor- 
able citizenship. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER. 


T the March meeting of the Quaker 
City Chapter Hon. Dimner Beeber, 
president of the Commonwealth Title 

& Trust Co., by a masterly treatment of 
the subject of “Hamilton, the Financier,” 
threw new light on several phases of that 


remarkable man’s career. Judge Beeber 
traced Hamilton’s wonderful progress and 
achievements up to and following the time 
of his appointment by President Washing- 
ton as Secretary of the Treasury. In view 
of the never ceasing study and discussion 
of two of the most important national topics 
before the American people, namely, public 
credit and the proper adjustment of our 
currency deficiencies, the speaker urged the 
young bankers present to avail themselves 
of the great opportunity to secure a 
thorough understanding and grasp of the 
fundamental principles of these two ques- 
tions by a careful study of Hamilton's two 
foremost public documents, his first papers 
on the proper adjustment of the public 
credit and his arguments in favor of the 
establishment of a national bank, as _ well 
as the explanation of its powers and fune- 
tions, ete. 

In the light in) which Hamilton was 
viewed by his countrymen and by the states- 
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men of other countries, the second speaker 
of the evening, Dr. W. T. Hull, of Swarth- 
more College, had a subject which seemed 
to follow in a most natural sequence to 
its predecessor, viz., “The Two Peace Con- 
ferences at the Hague,” which had so much 
to do with many of the policies and path- 
ways opened up by Hamilton and his con- 
temporaries. 

Dr. Hull was one of the American dele- 
gates to those remarkablé conventions, and 
his presentation of the inside history of 
their activities and results opened the 
eves of the bovs in many ways. Although 
generally considered as fruitless by the 
outside world, Dr. Hull presented many 
facts which proved beyond a doubt that 
wonderful progress was made in attaining 
many of the objects for which the two 
conferences were held. 

Of especial interest was the speaker's 
careful enumeration of some of the re- 
markable achievements of our leading dele- 
gates, White in 1899, and Choate in 1907, 
and of the influence exerted by them in 
the deliberations of those august bodies, as 
well as the effects resulting from the activi- 
ties of Secretary Root since the last con- 
ference. 

FE. Lesuie Aison. 


NEW GOVERNORS AT 'FRISCO. 


HE board of governors of the 
Francisco Chapter at a recent meet- 
ing elected a number of new gov- 

ernors to serve until the annual election, 
which will be held in May. The new 
ernors chosen are Thomas G. Spillane, of 
the Bank of California; Russell Lowery, 
American National Bank; Grant Courdrey, 
Central Trust Company; Frank L. Moss, 
I.ondon-Paris National Bank; W. P. Comp- 
ton, Crocker National Bank. 
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A BOSTON CHAPTER. 


At Last the Hub has Succumbed to the A. L. B 
Movement. 


A BOSTON chapter of the Institute was 
organized several weeks ago with a 
charter membership of over a hundred, 

The meeting for organization was ad- 
dressed by George E. Allen of New York, 
Educational Director of the Institute, and 
Charles A. Ruggles, manager of — the 
Clearing House. Charles B. Wiggin of the 
City Trust Company was elected president, 
F. A. Goodhue of the First National Bank 
first vice-president, and George H. 5. 
Soule of the National Shawmut Bank 
ond vice-president. ‘The other officers 
Secretary, Leonard L. Titus of the 
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First 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


National; treasurer, Arthur F. Spring of 
the National Union Bank; executive com- 
mittee, Frederick Cate of the Provident 
Institution for Savings, Roger F. Nichols of 
the Bay State Trust, Frank B. Lawler of 
the Bank of Commerce, Horace Ford of the 
Old Colony Trust, H. E. Stone of the 
Second National Bank and Lyman N. 
Banker of the Merchants’ National. 

It is the intention of this chapter to 
have systematic study courses in practical 
banking, commercial law and __ political 
economy conducted by professors of Hiar- 
vard University. 


OAKLAND’S CANDIDATE. 


F. M. Cerini is urged for Executive Council. 


W°* are in receipt of the folowing an- 
nouncement from the president of 

the Oakland Chapter, which is be- 
ing sent to all the chapters: 


It may possibly interest you to know that 
at the insistent urging of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of Oakland Chapter, I have consent- 
ed to a declaration of my candidacy for 
election to the Executive Council of the In- 
stitute to replace some member whose term 
will expire this year and whose successor 
will be chosen at the coming convention in 
Seattle. 

I hesitated considerably before taking this 
step, as I felt that so new a member of the 
Institute as myself, might possibly be looked 
upon as presuming upon short acquaintance. 
However, the matter was brought to my 
attention by several gentlemen whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting in Providence, and 
since it is probable that the West will be 
given one representative on this body, our 
local Chapter members could see no objec- 
tion to my entering the list. 

F. M. CERINI, 
President Oakland Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 


4 
VARIOUS CHAPTER EVENTS. 


Lectures. 


OUISVILLE.—A series of lectures on 
“The Negotiable Instruments Act,” 
by Judge W. O. Harris. 

Salt Lake City—Charles H. Wells, 
“Loans and Discounts;” Clayton Thatcher, 
“Ihe History of the Bank of lb rance.” 

Nashville, Feb. 9.—Prof. G. W. Dyer, 
“Banking Systems.” 

Denver, Feb. 10.—A. C. 
Credits.” 

Detroit, Feb. 18.—Judge James O. Mur- 
fin, Prof. R. E. Bunker and W. M. Murtz, 
on “Lineoln,” “Thomas Jefferson” and 
“Bills of Lading” respectively. 


“Bank 


Foster, 
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Hartford, Feb. 18.—Hon. Clark Williams, 
Supt. of Banks, New York, “Bank Super- 
vision.” 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—C. W. Camp, “Bank 
Examinations;’ Edward Detzer, “sank 
Statements.” 

Tacoma.—Geo. B. 
nancial Legislation.” 

Minneapolis, Feb. 2.—Hon. W.  H. 
Eustis, “The Growth of Knowledge.” Feb. 
23.—Charles Braden, “Insurance.” 


Burke, “Pending Fi- 


Debates. 


Spokane.—Resolved, That Senator Car- 
ter’s proposed postal savings bank law 
would promote the best interests of the 
country. Affirmative, A. R. Charles and 
Ira Yaunt; negative, F. S. McWilliams and 
C. D. Kramer. 

Denver, Feb. 10.—‘Postal Savings Banks.” 
Affirmative, W. O. Bird, C. I. Dearden and 
G. A. Ashley; negative, C. W. Warner. R- 
H. Perry and W. G. Carver. Affirmative 
won. 

Washington.—“Postal Savings Bank.” 
Affirmative, H. J. Phelps and Oscar Thomp- 
son; negative, Samuel J. Henry and H. H. 
Smith. Negative won. 


Social Affairs. 


San Francisco.—The recent entertainment 
of the chapter yielded about $500, which 
will be applied toward furnishing the new 
quarters. 

Hartford, March 17.—Banquet at Hart- 
ford Golf Club. 

Minneapolis, Feb. 16 and 17. ‘The 
chapter made over $700 by its recent ven- 
ture into theatricals. The money will be 
used to fit up permanent quarters and 
provide a library. 

Duluth-Superior.—Second annual enter- 
tainment and dance. Committee, G. H. 
Snyder, R. W. Butchart, C. H. McCarthy, 
C. J. Crogan and A. W. Taylor. 

Philadelphia, March 27.—Annual 
quet at Hotel Walton. 

Cincinnati.—Annual banquet. Speakers, 
B. B. Seymour, J. A. Green and Geo. E. 
Allen. 

St. Louis, 
dance, 


Oakland, Feb. 16.—Annual ball. 


ban- 


Feb. 26.—Entertainment and 


Contests. 


New Orleans.-Four members of the 
Chapter broke the national record for cor- 
rectly listing one hundred checks on an 
adding machine, The four men are: George 
Caster, ‘Teutonia; Morris Rivet, Whitney- 
Central; Paul Blum, Jr, ‘Teutonia, and 
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W. W.. Sutcliffe, German-American Na- 
tional. The record has been held by Pitts- 
burg, and was one minute and fifty seconds 
for correctly listing 100 checks. Mr. 
Caster’s record was one minute, forty-one 
and one-fifth seconds; Mr. Rivet’s record 
was one minute, forty-one and one-fourth 
seconds; Mr. Blum’s was one minute and 
forty-five seconds, and Mr. Sutcliffe’s was 
one minute, forty-eight and three-fifths 
seconds. 


NATIONAL MONETARY COM- 
MISSION. 


HIS Commission was appointed under 
authority of the act of May 30, 1908. 
The portraits, presented on another 
page of this issue of The Bankers Magazine, 
are those of the members of the Commission 
as originally appointed. While some 
Senators and Representatives have either 
failed of election, or have been transferred 
to other posts, they have generally been 
continued as members of the Commission. 
Mr. Burton has been elected a Senator since 
his appointment as a member of the Mone- 
tary Commission. 


BANKS IN OUR INSULAR POS- 
SESSIONS. 
N March 31, 


Comptroller of the 
banks in the Philippines 


1908, according to the 
Currency, ten 
had re- 
sources aggregating $21,816,753, an increase 


of $2,256,341 since June 20, 1907. The 
chief resources were: Loans and discounts, 
$11,058,370; Philippine and other currency, 
$2,942,750 due from banks and agencies, 
$2,815,422. 

The deposits by the public and the In- 
sular ‘Treasurer amounted to $9,711,688 and 
the bank. notes out to $784,443. The paid- 
up capital was $2,161,255 and the surplus 
and individual profits were $1,364,821. The 
banks referred to are the Banco Espanol 
Philipino at Manila and its agency at Iloilo; 
the Manila and Cebu agencies of the Char- 
tered Bank of India; the Manila and Iloilo 
agencies of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation; the Manila and 
Cebu agencies of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation; the Monte de Piedad Sav- 
ings Bank at Manila; and the Bank of 
Zamboanga. Compared with June, 1907, 
loans and discounts show an increase of 
$1,308,878; surplus and profits an increase 
of $45,247; deposits a gain of $539,393, 
while currency in bank decreased by $1,- 
$24,418. 

On June 30, 1908, the 245 postal sav- 
ings banks of the Philippines had resources 
and liabilities balancing at $530,000. ‘The 
accounts number 5,389. About half the de- 
posits belong to Americans and the re- 
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mainder to Filipinos (44 per cent. of the 
total), other Asiatics, Europeans and local 
societies. 

Porto Rico has ten banking institutions, 
one of which is a national bank. The ag- 
gregate capital stock of these banks is $2,- 
125,514, including $575,215 due by stock- 
holders of two of the Territorial banks. The 
resources of the ten banks aggregate $10,- 
117,624, the chief items of which are: 
Loans and discounts $3,841,912 
Stocks, bonds and securities...... 1,942,774 
Cash in banks 1,708,082 
Due from banks and bankers 751,529 

The deposits total $5,940,587. 

The aggregate resources of the reporting 
banks including the national bank, have 
increased over 100 per cent. since 1902, 
when the eight incorporated banks then in 
operation had $1,417,725 capital, $2,489,- 
449 deposits and $5,359,189 assets. 

Seven Territorial and private banks are 
operating in the Yerritory of Hawaii. Their 
latest reports show $3,042,500 capital, $3,- 
620,125 individual deposits and $7,274,785 
aggregate resources. In addition on May 
14, 1908, the four national banks had $610,- 
000 capital, $980,736 individual deposits, 
$104,678 United States deposits and $2,- 
388,612 aggregate resources. The total re- 
sources of all reporting banks, private, 
‘lerritorial and national, were as_ reported 
$9,663,397.—New York Sun. 


CHINA’S SILVER CURRENCY. 


H M. MINIS ER at Peking has for- 
e warded a translation of an imperial 

decree, issued October 5, ordaining 
the introduction of a uniform silver cur- 
rency throughout the Empire, of which a 
com weighing one K’u P’ing or Treasury 
tael is to be the unit. The new tael and 
half-tael coins are to be ninety-eight per 
cent. pure silver, and there will be sub- 
sidiary ten-cent and _ five-cent pieces of 
eighty-eight per cent. pure silver. The 
board of finance and provincial authorities 
are enjoined to take measures for the early 
introduction of the new coinage into general 
use, it being recognized that the use of 
sycee and the various dollar currencies now 
in circulation will have to continue for some 
years to come. 

No ratio is fixed between the copper cur- 
rency and the new tael coinage, and no 
indication is given whether the new coins 
are to be issued solely from mints under 
the direct control of the board of finance. 
H. M. Minister remarks that without pro- 
visions on these two points, it can hardly 
be said that a national coinage is likely 
to result from the present decree, though it 
is possible that the board of finance will 
safeguard the interests of the central gov- 
ernment by a supplementary enactment. 





HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the busi- 

ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 

ing. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clear- 

ing house for the best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, 

information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and samples of ad- 

vertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Manager, Publicity 
Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON BANK ADVERTISING. 


Views of Experts on Some Important Phases of Financial Advertising. 


THE EDUCATION OF BANK DEPOSITORS— THE NEED OF INSTRUCT- 
ING THE PUBLIC IN WHAT THE BANK OFFERS. 


By Harvey A. Blodgett, Vice-President The Cootey-Blodgett Co., Minneapolis. 


HE panic of October, 1907, brought news his efforts. The patient takes his 
home to bankers, with a new emphasis, _ tonic when his system is depressed, and does 
the need of creating in the public not wait for recovery before applying his 

mind a feeling of greater confidence and remedies. The banker should govern his 
trust in financial institutions, and a better 
knowledge of what banks exist for. 

That banks are fast coming to the belief 
that the real purposes and aims of their 
publicity should be along educational lines 
is evidenced by the newer and saner methods 
of advertising that are being employed by 
successful financial institutions. 

The progressive banker now directs his 
advertising toward bringing the people to 
a better understanding of the various 
utilities of the bank, the safeguards with 
which depositors are surrounded, and the 
benefits of having relations with a banking 
institution. 

There are many people in the rank and 
file, the bone and sinew of every com- 
munity, who are keeping the custody of 
their funds, in blissful ignorance of the 
privileges conferred on the bank depositor, 
and indifferent to the value of a credit at 
the bank, or the means of acquiring one. 

They do not realize that in taking their 

mites from the legitimate channels of trade, 

they are contributing their mites toward Harvey A. Blodgett. 
a financial stringency, of the penalties of 

which they themsel es partake. 

There is a natural tendency among banks actions in the same manner. When confi- 
to contract their advertising expenditures dence is lacking he should stimulate confi- 
when conditions begin to slacken. This does dence. When people hoard their money, he 
not seem the rational policy. When busi- should educate them to the point of bring- 
ness is dull the enterprising merchant re- ing it forth to the daylight, where, in per- 
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forming its functions, it will benefit all 
alike. 

Every bank expends a considerable sum 
each year for publicity of one kind or 
another. It is difficult to see in what ways 
much of the advertising now used by bank- 
ers, who are not availing themselves of the 
newer methods, can be a factor in establish- 
ing vublic confidence or creating new 
business. 

It is not necessary to mention the many 
devices and schemes which are offered to 
banks for business building purposes, but 
let each banker who reads this reflect on 
the methods he has been employing, and 
ask himself how much real power they have 
possessed in creating new business and 
establishing confidence in his institution. 
And let him also resolve that hereafter the 
expenditure of every dollar for advertising 
shall be directed with a definite aim. Chance 
has no place in bank advertising. 

If I have something to sell a banker he 
won't buy it unless IT can SHOW HIM how 
he will be better off for having it. I might 
hand him a mere business card, or point 
my finger to my name in print, a thousand 
times without results. 

The purpose of a_ bank’s advertising 
should be to SHOW the public the many 
privileges and benefits which accrue to those 
having close relations with a banking insti- 
tution, and to demonstrate to thoughtless 
hoarders that the world needs money in its 
business, and that the bank is the legitimate 
agency for keeping money in circulation,— 
for turning dead dollars into live ones. 

In the bank advertising but just going 
out of vogue it is assumed that the reader 
has already developed a desire for, or a 
realization of his need of one or more of 
the services in which the bank deals, and 
that it is only necessary to have the name 
of the bank drawn in some manner to his 
attention. 

The bank advertising campaign succeeds 
which has in view implanting in the public 
mind, step by step, a broad knowledge of 
the many functions of the bank. This will 
bring people within its doors for services 
they had been procuring elsewhere, or had 
not felt the need of at all. The education 
of men, women and children into habits of 
thrift is also an important objective of an 
advertising campaign. But the publicity 
which generates in the minds of its de- 
positors, and the hundreds of possible 
clients in the community, an abiding faith 
in the stability of the institution, creates 
an asset for the bank which will prove of 
great value at all times, and especially in 
times of stress or business reaction. 

Every dollar expended for publicity shouid 
be a dollar invested for permanent returns. 


rather than spent on some trivial thing 
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which carries no real message and is soon 
forgotten. 

The banker should give serious thought 
and study to the methods of advertising 
which will not only make two depositors 
where one has existed, but will disseminate 
a thorough understanding of the part that 
the bank plays in the welfare of the in- 
dividual, as well as establish confidence in 
the bank on the part of the individual. 

When bankers cease to think of their 
advertising appropriation as an expense, 
and pian its disbursement as a permanent 
and productive investment, then will the 
rewards come in the way of new customers, 
increased profits, and a _ reputation for 


safety and stability among its people. 


THE INVESTMENT BANKER’S 
PROBLEM. 


A Practical Discussion of Ways and Means in 
“Profitable Advertising.” 


By David G. Evans, Treasurer “Success” 
Magazine. 


OOKING in on those investment houses 
that have developed their selling or- 
ganizations to a point where advertis- 

ing seems to be essential, one will find 
that about every department of the 
business is made to fit into the demands 
of advertising in a more or less important 
way. For those houses that are now consid- 
ering advertising, the few suggestions fol- 
lowing might be of some assistance. 

First, it would seem necessary for the 
policy of the house to be as near ideal from 
an advertising point of view as possible. It 
shoula therefore be the policy of the house 
to purchase and offer for sale such classes 
of securities as will protect the funds of 
their clients and the reputation of the 
house; to build for the future with the 
idea of being among the largest and most 
respected houses in the investment banking 
field, but surely with a reputation for hon- 
esty, integrity, and reliability, and to reach 
in the broadest way possible the general 
investing public, as well as all classes of 
institutions with a surplus for investment. 
An organization should first be built to 
insure all of this. In other words, when 
internal conditions are right, and not until 
they are, should a national advertising cam- 
paign be considered. 

Experience in advertising causes one to 
demand that a thoroughly worked out buy- 
ing plan, selling plan, exploiting pian, or, 
in short, a policy that will fit into the 
needs of advertising as well as the demands 
o. the American investing public and the 
standing of the house—before anything is 
actually done in advertising. Of course, a 
really perfected organization cannot be had 
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without actual experience, but it is indeed 
wise to gather some definite plans together 
before making any kind of an advertising 
effort, especially of a national character. 
About the quickest way to formulate 
these policies and to work out a really 
effective plan, is to put one man in absolute 
charge of the advertising efforts made by 
the house. This man must be thoroughly 
conversant with the policy of the house 
and have authority to cause its strict en- 
forcement, must be familiar with the good 
and bad points of all securities offered, to 
determine their strongest selling points, and 
to exploit them in an understandable way. 
He must be human and sympathetic in na- 
ture, warm not cold, cordial not distant, 
dignified and conservative. He must be 
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able to put the personal service idea into 
his efforts, and must answer all inquiries 
with a personal note or touch in them. 

The traveling bond-selling force must be 
in thorough accord with the advertising 
plans, and made to appreciate their value 
to the house and to the force. 

The heads of banking institutions would 
do well to interfere as little as possible in 
what is being done by their advertising man- 
iger. If he is given an appropriation, let 
him spend it. First be sure that he is the 
man to safeguard the interests of the house. 
Look upon his as one of the most important 
men in the institution, and allow him to 
work out his plans and get his experience 
with hard knocks. See to it that he is 
studying advertising, guarding the policy 
ind reputation of the house. 

\ good advertising agency may be used, 
ind there are some that can be made of 
great service to the advertising manager. 
The value of having someone not too close 
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to the business suggest copy and plans is 
unquestionable. The agent can be made to 
co-operate with the advertising manager in 
a very effective way, and to give him very 
valuable assistance on many points of ad- 
ertising, use of mediums, etc. 

Do not expect to make advertising pay 
from the very start, because it will not. Do 
not expect every publication on earth to be 
profitable to you. There are only a few 
that now conduct themselves in a way that 
would admit of your using them. Do not 
spend too much money during the year— 
just enough to find out how much should 
be profitably spent. Do not lay out a plan 
that does not mean at least a year’s cam- 
paign. Do not change your plans too often 
after they have been definitely decided upon. 
If you are not getting satisfactory results 
within a year’s time, you may be sure that 
it is not the fault of advertising. There 
is something wrong with your plan, your 
organization, your advertising manager, or 
your house. Corect the evils in your own 
“shop,” and you will soon turn loss into 
profit. Advertising has proved to be right 


for many years—the fault is not there— 
it’s you. 


USE OF SPECIALTIES IN BANK 
ADVERTISING. 


By Archibald G. Boal, Cashier, First National 
Bank, West Elizabeth, Pa. 


OME bankers condemn the use of nov- 
elties and souvenirs in bank advertising 
altogether. Others use them with a 

proaigal hand. Somewhere between the two 
extremes can be found the happy medium. 

Practically all students of advertising 
agree that publicity in a well-edited, well- 
read and widely circulated newspaper pro- 
duces the best results. Next to this come 
circulars, booklets, and personal letters. 
Bill board and street car advertising, where 
that is practical, might be classed next. In 
general, however, the third class is the well 
chosen souvenir, or novelty. 

The chief purpose of handing a useful 
souvenir to a customer or stranger is to get 
his good will and attention. The recipient 
feels that the bank from which he received 
the gift is friendly and approachable. The 
souvenir is almost sure to be shown to 
others and the bank’s name becomes more 
firmly fixed in the popular mind. 

A note-book is about the simplest form 
of a novelty which a bank can distribute. 
The sole advertisement may be on the 
cover in three lines thus: 

Compliments of 
The First National Bank, 
Bridgeville, Pa. 

A few of the inside pages may contain 

some stock information regarding business 
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law, population of cities, and tables of 
weights and measures. This makes the book 
useful for reference as well as for mem- 
oranda. 

Some banks give such books out thought- 
lessly and because they believe they have 
to give something. But a bank in a coal 
mining town discovered that its customers 
and many who were not customers had a 
real interest in securing such a book. It 
was found that nearly all miners kept some 
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kind of a blank book with them at their 
work to make records of the day’s labor. 
Further investigation showed that men in 
other lines of work appreciated them for 
the same reason. Although the cost of such 
a book is small it is one of the little things 
that the workingman doesn’t care to buy and 
is always on the lookout to find one that 
will cost him nothing. 

After that discovery was made, that bank 
made a specialty of handing these blank 
books to all workingmen who came to the 
bank whether customers or not. 

In another bank a teller discovered that 
the foreigners, of whom there were many 
in the community, had a great liking for 
a pouch that could be used for money or 
tobacco. Every foreigner that opened an 
account, or purchased a_ foreign money 
order was given one of the pouches—some- 
times made of leather, sometimes made of 
part leather and part bright colored silk. 
This was the means of securing considerable 


new business. 
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School bags for children were used with 
good effect by a national bank in Penn- 
sylvania, which outfitted most of the schools 
in the adjoining township. More favorable 
comment was received from the general 
public from this bit of advertising than 
from any other ad. put out by the bank in 
two years. 

There was no question but that the bank’s 
name became familiar in a majority of the 
homes in the district; there was no question 
about the children being pleased, and, hav- 
ing pleased the children, the bank had 
reason to believe that the parents were 
pleased. In additien to this, there were the 
signs going to and from school, practically 
every day for eight or nine months of the 
year. 

Other and costlier souvenirs and novel- 
ties have been used by banks to good ad- 
vantage. The selection of this kind of ad- 
vertising must be done with thought and 
care. What is given should be useful and 
of enough value to be appreciated. If of 
no use it is thrown aside and forgotten. 

It is hardly in keeping with the dignity 
of banking to give out trick, joke or puzzle 
souvenirs. The novelty field is a broad one 
and trick advertising should be left to the 
cigar stands and others. Any banker can 
secure useful advertising specialties with 
a little search. 

In distributing this class of advertise- 
ments the best plan is to give them out 
over the counter. The majority of a bank’s 
customers come to the bank at least once a 
month. Some of these are a little cold, 
distant and hard to get acquainted with. 
A pleasant word from an officer or a clerk 
with a “Here’s a little present that may 
interest you,” may go a long way toward 
thawing the ice. 

Then there are many persons, who come 
into a bank for change, sometimes for the 
purpose of getting ‘acquainted and to “size 
up” a bank and its working force. The 
presentation of a souvenir gives the oppor- 
tunity to make a closer acquaintance and, 
if adroitly done, breeds the good will that 
every bank officer desires. 


THE NEW BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT. 


An Account of the Work of the Business-Get- 
ting Branch of Modern Banks. 


By F. W. Ellsworth, Manager Department of New 
Business, The First National Bank of Chicago. 


HE Department of New Business as 
a specific department in a bank is 
of comparatively recent development. 


Speaking in a general sense, it includes 
the entire office, for as the bank serves the 
public, so will the public serve the bank. 
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And by the “bank” is meant every indi- 
vidual employe, from the president to the 
humblest bell boy. Each one has his par- 
ticular function to perform, his own share 
in serving and satisfying present customers; 
and in so far as the customers are satisfied, 
just so far, you may be sure, will they 
reciprocate by producing new business, for 
verily is a satisfied customer the best ad- 
vertisement. 

The New Business Department, speaking 
specifically, is devoted to the primary pur- 
pose of securing accounts. To accomplish 
this end, two principal means are employed 
—the persenal conference, and its substitute: 
advertising. 

If you are seeking the accounts of out of 
town banks, the logical papers to use are 
the financial weeklies or monthlies that cir- 
culate in your territory. 

The local dailies are used to distinct ad- 
vantage in seeking city business, especially 
for the savings department. Our two in- 
stitutions do away with the necessity for 
discriminating by using all of the Chicago 
dailies, for they all happen to be good. 
We can always be pretty sure that the bulk 
of their circulation is local, and in most 
“ases are reasonably sure of their circula- 
tion statements. 

In placing advertising with the dailies 
there are of course three essential elements 
to be taken into consideration. These are: 
position, display and composition. An ad, 
must have good position to insure reading; 
it must be well dressed to create an im- 
pression; and it must contain convincing 
talk to inspire action. There you have 
them: attention, impression, action. Any 
ad. which arouses these three is a success- 
ful ad. 

Another medium which the savings bank 
cannot afford to ignore is the foreign lan- 
guage paper, of which we have in Chicago 
considerably over a hundred. Many of these 
are obscure little sheets with very limited 
circulation, no influence and barely enough 
income to keep the breath in their bodies, 
but among them are many substantial ones 
whose columns are as productive as those 
of the English press, and it is not only 
wise but quite necessary to use them if it 
is intended to take advantage of every 
opportunity for securing new business. In 
writing ads. for these papers care should 
be exercised to adapt them to the particular 
classes which are to read them. 

The use of booklets is an effective means 
for attracting accounts. The preparation 
of booklets gives the advertising man a 
chance to spread himself, and to indulge his 
taste for beautiful creations. Depend upon 
it, too, that when a well worded and well 
printed booklet, gets into the hands of the 
average person it is going to be read. 
Then, if the impression created is followed 
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up at intervals by brief, forceful letters, 
something is going to give. The proper 
distribution of booklets is a problem worthy 
of study. The First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, for instance, issues sev- 
eral hundred thousand at a time—enough to 
cover the city—and has one placed in each 
home by a distributing agency. To check up 
the thoroughness of the distribution, each of 
the clerks is asked to repdért for his neigh- 
borhood, and as there are nearly six hundred 
clerks, living in every part of the city, 
these reports tell the story in a reliable 
manner. Purely as an experiment, the last 
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piece of literature distributed by this in- 
stitution contained very little about the 
bank, bearing instead a humorous philoso- 
phical poem entitled “Money in the Bank” 
by S. E. Kiser. The results obtained from 
this innovation were decidedly satisfactory, 
and it is probable that the experiment will 
be repeated. It is a good plan to issue 
booklets or folders two or three times a 
year, making sure each time that the ground 
is carefully and fully covered. These need 
not necessarily be very elaborate or preten- 
tious and the entire cost of printing and 
distributing will not exceed four or five 
dollars per thousand. 

Form letters appropriately worded for 
their respective uses and mailed to all new 
incorporations, newly established firms and 
business houses, new banks, sellers of real 
estate, ete., are productive of results. 

A liberal supply of monthly blotters con- 
taining the calendar for the current month 
and a pithy little talk will always be found 
useful. Large business houses where there 
are many office employes who should carry 
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savings accounts can very easily be trained 
to use just such blotters month by month. 

The New Business Department starts 
things. It hunts up prospective customers, 
makes every honest and honorable endeavor 
by the various means which I have enumer- 
ated to change prospective into actual cus- 
tomers. After this is accomplished the office 
as a whole must step in and complete the 
transaction by intelligently supplementing the 
initiatory work of the New Business De- 
partment. An institution which expects to 
grow must be able to retain and make per- 
manent its clientele by the personality of 
its management, and by a generous and 
capable service rendered in a correct man- 
ner by intelligent emploves. The bank which 
can present to the business community a 
battery of such facilities need have no fears 
as to the success of its New Business De- 
partment. 


THE DUTY AND PRIVILEGE OF 
ADVERTISING A BANK. 


By 'E. St. Elmo Lewis, Advertising Manager, 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


HE ideal banker, in his effort to live 
up to the motto of doing good and 
making money, is not only to be ex- 


pected to assume a merely passive part in 
the work of looking after the money of the 
community, but he is expected to assume a 
more aggressive role and teach the com- 
munity how best to take care of its own 


money. In other words, the banker must 
not be content to rest upon the cold dig- 
nity of his profession, but he must con- 
centrate his mind, his efforts, his will, ‘his 
talents and his power, on the problem of 
creating a desire on the part of the com- 
munity to properly husband its resources,— 
he must educate the business man in the 
best way to conduct his financial affairs,— 
he must strive to promote thrift among 
wage-earners and to educate them in a 
realization of the right principles of suc- 
cessful finance, so that sound money and 
sound business may go hand in hand. 

This is the good that the banker may 
do. In order to accomplish this he should 
not confine himself and his activities to 
his private office or to the circle of his in- 
timate friends or business associates, nor 
should he consider it undignified to go into 
the arena of public affairs and give force 
and direction to those principles which he 
knows are vital to the success of the com- 
mercial community. 

It is vastly necessary for us to educate 
the public in the very best way to save 
money. It is not necessary for me to go 
into any discussion of public and private 
credit to point out to you that it is the 
undue activity of the buying power that 
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at first induces extra expenditure on the 
part of the retailer, then the wholesaler 
and then the manufacturer, with the in- 
evitable result that when the contraction 
comes in banking credit the overbought 
buyer suffers with the rest. Therefore, it 
is the duty of the banker not only to in- 
struct his wholesaler, manufacturer and re- 
tailer in the essential elements of credit 
and the laws of supply and demand, etc., 
and to put a regulator on the granting of 
loans, etc., but it is vital that he should 
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assume the larger obligation of teaching 
thrift and economy to the great mass of 
people. 

Let us stop for a moment and analyze 
what the successful advertiser must do, and 
how we must determine the best method 
of applying the principles we shall discover 
in our first analysis. 

In the first place, any successful ad- 
vertisement must attract attention, as it is 
obvious that if no one sees it it does not 
do much good. If no one’s attention has 
been attracted to it, no one knows that 
it has been published, there can be no 
doubt but that it is a failure in all the 
things that make successful advertising. 

In the second place, while it may attract 
attention, it has awakened no_ interest 
(which is sustained attention) to the ex- 
tent of getting people to read it and un- 
derstand what the advertisement is driving 
at, then it has failed because it has had 
no chance to convey the lesson it would 
suggest. 

In the third place, the advertisement 
must not only attract the attention and 
hold it long enough to awaken interest, 
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but must persuade the man to think 
along the lines the advertiser wants him 
to think, as it must be strong enough to 
make him do what the advertisement wants 
him to do. 

The difficulty 
tiser is that he 
jective 


with the average adver- 
thinks entirely in a sub- 
way. He looks at a design and 
says he does not like it. He reads a 
piece of advertisement writing and says 
that it does not appeal to him. Now, I 
submit to your reason that the design is 
not intended to appeal to him, and_ the 
writing is not intended to convince a bank- 
er, but it is intended to go to people who 
may have entirely different artistic taste 
as a class, than he, and the writing is in- 
tended to attract, interest and convince 
people who know absolutely nothing about 
banking. The consequence would be that 
the writing, of necessity, would deal with 
the very simple problem of banking that 
the average bank advertiser would con- 
sider too silly or too obvious for serious 
consideration. The advertisement is in- 
tended to deal with people who are ignorant, 
he must meet them on their own plane of 
intelligence, talk to them in their own 
tongue, or he might as well talk in 
Chinese. 

The advertiser, however, who deals with 
the subject from an objective standpoint, 


finds out the wants of his people, finds 
out what kind of people it is from whom 


he can expect to get the money he is 
after; what kind and condition of retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer he can ex- 
pect to get “desirable business.” 

fo write an advertisement that will be 
interesting to such people, it is necessary 
to write it from their standpoint. If you 
want young business mens’ accounts, write 
an advertisement addressed to the young 
business man, showing him how the bank 
helps him in the problems of his everyday 
affairs. It is only interesting to any man 
in a secondary way to know that the bank 
has ten billions of capital, but what he 
is primarily interested in is that his small 
account is sufficiently attractive to receive 
your personal attention. I remember that 
one of the large banks in Chicago some 
time ago addressed an advertisement to 
young business men with gratifying re 
sults. 

The same applies to the question of sav- 
ing. ‘the man who never saved a dollar 
has no interest in the large capitalization 
of the bank, in its beautiful building, or in 
a list of names of officers, with whom he 
has but a passing newspaper acquaintance, 
or what your undivided profits and surplus 
amount to. These have all to be backed 
with some arguments on why he should 
save money and why he should save it with 
you, and you must reach him on his own 
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plane of interest. In your advertising, your 
advertising manager will, if he is properly 
equipped, frequently talk about things that 
you never heard of. He will make the bank 
a real, live help to the wage-earner, the 
workingman and the small saver. He will 
create a favorable impression of what 
banks are, he will create confidence in the 
man’s mind on this subject in the same 
direct way that would formerly be called 
undignified if it were not that it has 
proven successful. 

Every man who writes advertising could 
write better advertising if he would keep 
these simple principles in view: 


i. Not what I like, but what my people 
like. 

2. What will attract their attention? 

3. What will awaken their interest? 

4. What will convince them, or per- 
suade them to do something? 


These four sentences embody all the 
principles of successful advertising. 

The greatest source of weakness in bank 
advertising has been one of subjective at- 
titude. Heretofore the officers .ave been 
talking about the things most interesting 
to them—their growth, their profits, their 
success, their standing in the community. 
They talked about these things in dollars 
and cents that mean very little to the aver- 
age man in the street. The  aver- 
age man in the street has no more com- 
prehension of what a million dollars is than 
any of us can comprehend the full extent 
of the solar system. 


»>—> 


SOME GOOD BOOKLETS. 


HE First National Bank of Winona, 
Minn., at the time it occupied its new 
bank offices last December, issued a 
handsome souvenir booklet which contained 
pictures of the three homes which the bank 
has had, portraits of the officers, directors, 
and employes of the institution, views of 
the various rooms, lobby, vaults, ete. The 
booklet, which is printed in two colors with 
a brown tint block, also contains a com- 
plete resume of the various departments 
of the bank and one of the interesting fea- 
turs is a table showing the growth of the 
assets and deposits of the bank for each 
vear from 1864, when the assets were about 
$60,000, till 1908, when they were not far 
from $8,000,000. 
ahe address of President E. S. 
at the dedicatory exercises on 
26, was also printed in booklet 
includes quite an interesting 
sketch of the institution with 
Youmans has been connected 
very start. 


Youmans, 
December 
form. It 
historical 
which Mr. 
from the 
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We are in receipt of a new booklet from 
the First National Bank of Ripon, Wis- 
consin. In sending us the booklet, Assistant 
Cashier W. R. Dysart writes: 


Under separate cover I am _ send- 
ing you a copy of souvenir booklet 
our bank has distributed in our 
vicinity with’n the last few days, 
when we moved into our new quar- 
ters. I trust you may like it. 

It is only fair to say that in the 
preparation ,thereof I feel I was 
very materially helped by constant 
reading and re-reading of your 
“Banking FPublicity’’ articles and 
those on ‘Modern Financial Insti- 
tutions” in the valued Bankers Mag- 
azine. It seems.to me this ‘‘Pub- 
licity’’ department is one of the 
biggest things the Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co, has ever produced and 
I for one trust the department may 
have become one of permanency. 


We would be inclined to comment very 
favorably upon this booklet even if Mr. 
Dysart had not said the kind things about 
us which he has. This booklet, like the 
one mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
is issued upon the occasion of the first occu- 
pancy of a new bank building. It con- 
tains the following hearty greeting to the 
people of its community: 


The First National Bank of R*pon, 
Wisconsin, extends a most cordial 
invitation to all its friends and to 
the public generally to visit the new 
banking rooms at the’ south-east 
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corner of the Public Square, and to 
inspect the burglar-proof vaults and 
the various modern conveniences 
therein provided, 

Any one of the officers or clerks 
will be pleased to show you through 
the new quarters, and no effort will 
be spared to make your visit as 
enjoyable as possible, whether you 
have business relations with this 
bank or not. 


The book contains the customary fea- 
tures of such booklets, but it is more than 
ordinarily well printed. The cuts are par- 
ticularly clear and_ interesting. 


The First National Bank of Montgomery, 
Ala., uses as a cover for its latest state- 
ment folder a view of a portion of Court 
square, Montgomery, where the bank build- 
ing is located, being a reproduction of a 
large photograph which was exhibited in 
the Southern Commercial Congress at 
Washington, D. C., in December, 1908. 
The leaflet also contains some good argu- 
ments concerning the institution’s facilities. 


Mr. Kent C. Ferman, cashier Cedar 
Rapids National Bank, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, sends us a copy of a handsome new 
booklet which his institution has issued con- 
taining an interesting history of the bank 
from its establishment in 1877. This 
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S. A. Sutton Nctary Pubuc. 


A Safe Bank for a Safe 


People 


Because of the high character and ability of those in charge 


Hecause of the large capital and surplus amounting to $75.000 
which this bank must lose & fore the depositors can lose a cent 


A SAFE BANK 


Because of the confidence the best and most substantial people 


in this section have in us. 


A SAPE PEOPLE 


Because they are not engaged in business which smacks of spec- 
ulation, but are just moving along sowing and reaping, buying 
and selling in an honest conservative way 


Because they live in the best all around section of the United | . Alt 


States, the fertile valleys asd prairies producing in abundance 


o visit Mr, aud Mrs 


the staple products of the farm, and the uplands growing the 
strawberry and the cherry. the apple and the pexh, which are 
sent to their less fortunate neighbours by the car load every year 


We invite you to do business with THE OLD RELIABLE 


BANK OF SENECA 


Good Position and Copy 


for a Country Bank Ad. 
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INCOME AND CONVENIENCE 


| This bank on 8 Tiberat rate of interest on Geposits of ta- 
active fun fn 

| dutely ote ‘while ¥ 
cordially invited to 
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Saturday, January 2, 1“ 


The Commercial National Bank 


== SYRACUSE, N. Y.- 


“Capital, Five Hundred Thousand Doll 1r- 
and Profits, Three Hundred Th anil "Do ars 





four attention is respectful ed 
record of substantial growth made by this bank dur- 
ing the past year: 


DEPOSITS 


$2,307,075.30 
1,742/411.71 


, 564,663.59 
The esteem in whi ch this bank is held by tl 

lie is a direct result of its financial strength e 

fact that it combings large capital and surplus wit 

those principles of safe management which place 

banking upon a sound foundation. 


NEW ACCOUNTS CCRDIALLY INVITED. 


“BIG = IN DEPOSITS _ 


Ra. national! an 


From Syracuse Herald's Review of 1908 


Good Ads. of a Good Bank. 


booklet 


signalize 


is another special one issued to 
the entrance of the institution 
into new quarters, as the Cedar Rapids 
National Bank has just occupied new 
rooms in its own building on the corner 
of Second avenue and Third street. The 
booklet contains, in addition to the his- 
torical matter, a complete description in 
word and picture of the building and like- 
wise a full account of the various depart- 
ments of the bank. It is printed on light 
brown paper and has a delicately embossed 
cover fastened with a brown silk cord. 


“The Genesis of a Bank” is the title of 
an admirably designed and executed book- 
let issued for the National Steck Yards 
National Bank, of National Stock Yards, 
IlL, of which Wirt Wright is cashier. An 
attractive typographical feature of the book 
is the use of old) English sub-heads with 
red initials. As to subject matter, the 
book contains a logical and interesting ac- 
count of the development of banking as 
part of commercial life. 


historical bank 
the Manufac- 


Another example of the 
booklet has reached us from 


turers National Bank of Racine, Wis. As 
a frontispiece for the booklet a view of 
Main street, Racine, in 1860, is used, and 
elsewhere in the booklet appears the picture 
of the handsome building now occupied by 
the bank. Portraits of the various presidents 
of the institution are also used. The 
is well gotten up from a mechanical stand- 
point and is sound in its subject matter so 
that there is no apparent reason why the 
institution should not get favorable re- 
sults. 


book 


S55 


PITTSBURGH ADVERTISERS. 


T the article in this department last 
month on the Pittsburgh Bankers Ad. 
Association the some of the 
members of the association 
The complete membership list ts as 
Allegheny 
Anchor Savings Bank 
Bank of Pittsburg a 2 
Chartiers Trust Company 
Colonial Company 
Columbia Natior 
Commonwealth Trust 
Diamond National 
Diamond Savings 
Dollar Savings 
East End Saving 
Fidelity Tithe amc 


names of 
were omitted. 
tollows: 


Trust Company 


Trust 
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National Bank 
National Bank 
National Bank of Homestead. 
National Bank of MecKees Rocks. 
Fourth National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
German National Pank. 

German Savings and Deposit Bank. 
Guarantee Title and Trust Company. 
Guardian Trust Company. 
International Savings and 
Land Trust Company. 
Mellon National Bank. 


First 
First 
First 
Firs: 


of Pittsburgh. 
of Crafton. 


Trust Company. 


SS 


Wh 
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McKees Rocks Trust Company. 
Oakland Savings and Trust Company. 
Ohio Valley Bank. 

Park Bank. 

Peoples Savings Bank. 

Peoples Trust Company. 

Pittsburgh Bank for Savings. 

Real Estate Trust Company. 

Union Savings Bank. 

Union Trust Company. 

West End Savings and Trust Company. 
Western Savings and Deposit Pank. 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Remarks on Financial Advertising Submitted for Criticism. 


HE Bank of Seneca ad. is what we call 

a good one for a small country bank. 

Certainly no exception can be taken 

to the display and position of the ad. and 

the fact that copy is changed with each 

issue shows that this bank is wide awake. 
Cashier D. N. Stafford writes: 


I send you under 
the latest issue of 
On the front page 
ad. in the space 
continually, changing the 
matter each week. We enjoy your 
splendid magazine and find that 
division of it, Banking Publicity, 
especially inspiring and helpful. 


separate cover, 
our local paper. 
you will find our 
which we use, 
subject 


In our February number we reproduced 
some of the newspaper advertisements of 
Syracuse banks and suggested in our com- 
ment on them that two-column space is 
more effective than single column. We find 
that the Commercial National Bank has 
been using double-column space anc we are 
pleased to reproduce some of the adver- 
tisements herewith. This bank’s gain in 
deposits last year was greater than that 
of any other Syracuse bank and we have 
no doubt that its good advertising was an 
important factor in the encouraging growth 
indicated, 


It will be noticed that the ads. of the 
American National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
are somewhat similar in style to those of 
the Syracuse bank just referred to. It is 
our own opinion that this layout can be 
improved upon. ‘The most important part 
of a bank ad. is not the name of the bank. 
It is the interest-exciting heading and the 
argument gf the copy which proves to the 
reader that he needs the bank, that it can 
help him. It is better to adopt a_ trade- 
mark emblem and incorporate it in the 
advertisement, not necessarily in a predom- 
inant position, but just so that the ad. is 
identified with the institution while at the 
same time greater scope is given for making 


a new and effective appeal with each ap- 
pearance of the advertisement. 

This is going to be a hard pill for a good 
many banks to swallow, but it seems best 
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pre 
ale depognedtin 
vate boxrs Jn its fire and 


-AMERI CAN | 
NATIONAL BANK 
STATE DEPOSITORY | 


"AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


‘Smet Facts About This Bank 


1. It is under the su servinton of the United States 


rate of 3 per vent 


accounts, subject to check—smal! as well as large— 
Jing every courtesy to all patrone. 


= 7 q 1 
Y-PAID ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS (32)) 


Bound to be seen, 


to administer it at this time. It is too 
bad to shatter a pretty design in this 
ruthless way, but we believe that the stand- 
ing border cut idea is one of the strong- 
holds of old General Publicity which should 
be demolished. 
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54-49 on Figur. By Emerson Hough. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. (Price, 
$1.50.) 

This latest addition to the large number 
of historical novels which have appeared in 
recent years is a romance of the days when 
war was threatened between the United 
States and Great Britain on account of the 
unsettled northwest boundary between this 
country and Canada. While founded on 
facts, the book takes great liberties with 
historical characters, among them, John C. 
Calhoun. Perhaps the most surprising fea- 
ture of the story which Mr. Hough tells is 
that the United States is in reality indebted 
to a certain “Baroness Helena Von Ritz” 
for the possession of the vast territory in 
the Northwest formerly designated by the 
term Oregon. On the whole, this book is 
interesting in its situations and _ thrilling 
in its style, but probably it was not neces- 
sary for the author to do any violence to 
the accepted facts of history to make his 
plot a strong one. 


Das Devutscue Bankwesen. By Alfred 
Lansburgh. Berlin-Charlottenburg: Bank 
Verlag. (Price 4.80 marks.) 

This publication, with characteristic Ger- 
man thoroughness, reviews the present situa- 
tion in German banking affairs. A valuable 
feature is a comparative statistical state- 
ment showing the balance sheets of all Ger- 
man banks in the years 1857, 1872 and 
1997-8, the number of banks in those various 
years being 39, 174 and 444, respectively. 
The author draws the conclusion that Ger- 
man bank conditions are now in a satis- 
factory state as a whole. 


Tue Porttann Cement INpDUsTRY FROM A 
Frxanciat Stanppoint. By Edwin C. 
Eckel, New York, Moody’s Magazine. 


This is a thorough presentation of the 
investment features of the cement industry 


in the United States. The timeliness of the 
book is apparent to those who are familiar 
with the great and growing importance of 
Portland cement as a factor in building of 
all kinds. The author contends that cement 


plants when properly financed, located, con- 
structed and managed, have made very sat- 
isfactory returns to their stockholders and 
that there is still room in the industry for 
honestly and intelligently managed new en- 
terprises, but competition is now so keen 
that there is no room for plants that are 
poorly located or designed, or for companies 
that are dishonestly promoted or carelessly 
managed. The manufacture of cement is a 
1egitimate industry, and the methods of 
mining promoters have no place in it. In 
its ninety-three pages, the book takes up 
the following topics: The History of the 
Portland Cement Industry; The Growth of 
the American Cement Industry, Statistical ; 
The Outlook for the Future; Factors Influenc- 
ing the Valuation of Cement Securities; The 
Methods and Profits of Cement Promotions ; 
The Capitalization of Cement Companies; 
Cement Bond Issues; The Profits and Losses 
of Cement Manufacture. 


Bank Dr- 
(Price, 
Pub- 


Tre Deties anno LIaBILiries OF 
rectors. By Edgar G. Alcorn. 
$2.00.) Columbus, Ohio: Financial 
lishing Co. 

The determined efforts of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, Lawrence O. Murray, to 
bring about a greater feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of bank directors, has 
led to the publication of a number of 
books outlining the duties and liabilities of 
bank directors. This one by Mr. Alcorn is 
one of the best and fullest along this line. 
It takes up the discussion of the subject 
under the following heads: Organization of 
Bank; Duties of Directors; Authority of 
Directors; Liability of Directors; Criminal 
Liability of Directors; Actions Against Di- 
rectors: Directors’ Meetings; The Discount 
Committee; The Examining Committee; 
Official Reports; Indemnity Bonds; Bank 
Reserves; National Bank Circulation. 

The part of the text relating to the duties 
and liabilities of bank directors is based 
upon actual court decisions, but the book is 
not written in legal terminology. It is a 
clear and interesting presentation of the 
important facts which every bank director 
should know about his work and responsi- 
bility. 
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How Forrunes Are Mabe IN ADVERTISING, 
and Great Successes. Chicago: Publicity 
Publishing Co. (Price, $1.00.) 


This is an interesting 242-page book com- 
piled by Henry H. Lewis and urva S. Duff. 
It is a collection of instances on record 
showing how fortunes have been made in 
advertising. The articles by Mr. Lewis first 
appeared in “Success” magazine. Among 
the interesting stories of success told are 
those of the Eastman Kodak, Sapolio, Regal 
Shoes, Heinz’s 57 Varieties, Gerhard Men- 
nen’s Taleum Powder, Macbeth Lamp 
Chimneys, Ingersoll Dollar Watch, Hire’s 
Root Beer, Pears’ Soap, Uneeda Biscuit, 
W. L. Douglas Shoes, and a large number of 
other advertisers whose names are household 
words throughout the civilized world. The 
book is an interesting and profitable one 
for anyone who is interested in developing 
his business by advertising. 


New 
(Price, 


Comraves. By ‘Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50.) 


If Thomas Dixon, Jr., the well known 
author of “The Clansman,” “The Leopard's 
Spots,” ete., in his latest book “Comrades” 
has correctly stated the tendencies of mod- 
ern socialism, he has done a great deal to 
prove that we are not yet ready for a 
socialistic Utopia. The story of this book 
is a highly improbable one as it purports 
to give the history of a gigantic experiment 
along communistic lines said to have been 
carried out on some island in the Pacific 
Ocean off the shores of California. The 
hero of the story is “Norman Worth,” a 
young amateur socialist, who renounces all 
claim to his father’s millions and throws in 
his lot with the socialist organization. At 
the psychological moment when everything 
looks black for the community, the State 
of California lands a force of militia and 
when the Stars and Stripes float in place 
of the blood-red flag of socialism, ‘“Nor- 
man Worth” makes up his mind that 
socialism is only a dream and he is glad 
enough to get back under the protection 
of the United States. 


GHOSTS OF DEAD BANKERS AT 
LAST ANNUAL CONVENTION 
IN DENVER. 


Hk Bankers’ 
Association have discovered that real, 
live walked at the annual 

convention of that organization, which was 
held in) Denver last November. It has 
found, in other words, that the names of 


officers of the American 


“ghosts” 
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prominent bankers in) various sections of 


the country, who have been dead for sev- 


eral years, were assumed by unknown 
parties, who registered at the convention, 
answered to rolleall, voted on resolutions 
and accepted the hospitality of the bankers 
of Denver. 

It is claimed that at least a dozen men 
worked the fraud on the Denver bankers. 
They first learned what banks were not 
represented at the convention, and then 
they assumed the names of the officers 
of those banks. It is claimed they regis- 
tered at the principal hotels, attended all 
of the receptions given in honor of the 
guests, went on the excursion over the 
Moffat road and had a good time gener- 
ally. The fraud was not discovered until 
some time in February, when announce- 
ments were sent out by the secretary to 
the bankers all over the country, notifying 
them when this year’s convention would be 
held. Copies of the procedings of the 
Denver convention, which accompanied the 
notice, showed the names of all guests 
registered at the Denver convention and 
the institutions they represented. 

Some of these reports fell into the 
hands of banks that did not have a_ rep- 
resentative here, and, therefore, they were 
very much surprised to learn that their 
president, who had been dead for perhaps 
two years or more, was listed among the 
distinguished guests who had accepted the 
hospitality of the Denver and Colorado 
bankers. 

Further showed that the 
fraud had been carried on to a consider- 
able extent, and an effort was made _ to 
get trace of the people who had imper- 
sonated the dead bankers. This was found 
to be impossible, so no further attempt 
will be made to unearth the fraud. It is 
supposed that some clever people desiring 
to have a good time, hit upon the plan and 
worked it as the best method of meeting 
their desires. Denver Times. 


investigations 


PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH IN- 


TERNATIONAL COINAGE. 


HE establishment of an 
coinage will be one subject considered 
by the monetary convention to be 

held in) Holland this year. Several at- 
tempts have been made in the past to pro- 
vide a coin or coins receivable 
in all the principal countries at a definite 
value, and some of the European nations 
have formed unions throughout which cer- 
tain a special value. ‘Thus, 
in France, Spain, the franc, 
lira and freely at an equal 
value. 


international 


series of 


coins pass at 
Italy, and 


peseta pass 





THE CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN BANK OF 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


F there is one time, more than any other, of that institution has increased to such 
when the officers and directors of a an extent that larger and more commodious 
bank may have reason to feel proud quarters must be secured. 

of their institution, it is when the business More than a year ago it became knowa 


MILLS B. LANE 


President. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


GEORGE C. FREEMAN 
Assistant to the President 


GORDON L. GROOVER 
Cashier. 


that the Citizens and Southern Bank of 
Savannah would erect a substantial build- 
ing for their own use, and speculation was 
rife as to what its general architectural 
style would be. 

On January 19, of this year, an all-day 
reception was held in the finished building, 
and many visitors came to admire the rich 
furnishings and pleasing arrangement of 
the various departments. 


Description OF THE NEW BUILDING. 


The exterior is of the whitest Georgia 
marble and its use lends an air of classic 
beauty to a structure that might otherwise 


seem plain and severe. Any detailed de- 


JOHN FLANNERY 
First Vice-President. 


R. L. ROCKWELL 


Assistant Cashier. 


HORACE A. CRANE 
Second Vice-President. 


GEORGE B. CLARKE 
Assistant Cashier. 


scription of the building, its general 
appearance, the various rooms, and their 
decorations, can not be entirely satisfying, 
but with the illustrations given, the reader 
can readily see that the new home of the 
Citizens and Southern Bank is one that 
the city of Savannah may well be proud of. 

In selecting the materials for the interior 
furnishings, no expense or care was spared 
to have everything of the finest quality. 
All of the counters are of a rich marble, 
imported from northern Italy, topped with 
grills of solid bronze and where there is 
cabinet work it is of dark mahogany, 
highly polished, imported from India and 
Central America. 
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Ladies’ Room 


On the main floor may, be found the 
safety deposit vault, the savings and trust 
company departments and the department 
provided for colored customers of the bank, 
Just here it might be well to say that the 
Citizens and Southern is the first bank to 
inducement to colored 
patrons, a room set apart for their use 
and as handsomely furnished as the others. 

\nother special feature is the alcove or 
ladies’ room in the center of the line of 
tellers, where the bank’s lady patrons may 
transact their without any delay. 
There are also separate writing and wait- 
ing rooms for the other depositors and the 
most conveniently ar- 


offer as a special 


business 


officers’ quarters are 
ranged adjacent to the public space and to 
the working force of the bank. Extending 


across each end of the building there are 


At one end are 
the directors’ rooms and at the other end 
the bookkeepers have their desks. 

Few banks can boast of better protection 
against burglars and fire than the Citizens 
and Southern. The safe deposit and money 
vaults have extra thick linings of inter- 
woven plates of chrome steel with heavy 
masonry supporting, and surrounding walls 
for an added protection against fire. The 
outer door is seven feet in diameter and 
twelve inches in thickness, and is_ fitted 
with the latest improvements in time locks 
and automatic The separate se- 
curity vault contains six chrome _ steel 
chests for the separate storage of the cash 
and securities of the bank. Other vaults 
are provided in the basement for the storage 
for trunks and valu- 


upper floors or galleries. 


devices. 


of books and papers, 
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able packages, and a separate steel-lined 


vault for the storage of silver. 


A History or THE 


In Febraury, 1996, the Citizens and 
Southern Bank came into existence through 
the consolidation of the Citizens Bank and 
the Southern Bank. To get a proper his- 
torical view of the present bank’s past, we 
must begin with the organization of the 


Bank. 


Southern Bank in the year 1870. 


Tur Sovurnern Bank. 


The Southern Bank was chartered with 
a capital stock of $500,000, and during the 
decade which followed the Civil War, when 
capital was so urgently needed, it became an 
important factor in the development of 
Savannah and the South. 


Tue Citizens Bank. 


Some years later, in 1887, enterprising 
citizens of Savannah, believing that the 
growth of their city demanded it, organized 
the Citizens Bank and continued it for 
three years on a _ capital of $200,000. 
Finally, in 1890, it became apparent that 
if the bank was to grow it must have more 


This steel box represents the first bank safe 
used in Georgia. The vault was the usual fire- 
proof vault, with a very light iron door, but inside 
the vault was a well some forty feet deep in which 
this box was lowered at night by use of a block 
and tackle, and the mouth closed by a trap door 
with the ordinary pad-lock 
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Directors’ Room. 


paid-up capital and this need resulted in the 
election of new officers and the issue of 
$300,000 of additional stock. 

As a result of the consolidation effected 
in 1906, the Citizens and Southern Bank 
has since enjoyed a marvelous growth of 
business, much of which has come from 
outside the state of Georgia. And _ to-day 
the bank has a reputation for conservative- 
ness and honest dealing that has won for it 
many patrons and friends throughout the 
South. 

While it is true that an abundance of 
capital will give a banking institution a 
certain amount of prestige in any com- 
munity, still the personal influence of its 
directors and officers, and their good repu- 
tations are what really makes it successful. 

In this respect the Citizens and Southern 
Bank is especially fortunate, for without 
an exception, the directors and officers are 
men who have distinguished themselves in 
the business and professional world 


Tue Bank's Orricers 


Mills B. Lane, president, came to Savan- 
nah in 1891, as the vice-president and active 
manager of the Citizens Bank He had 
been under his father’s tutelage in the 
Merchants Bank of Valdosta, Ga., 
therefore qualified to 
sponsible position. It 
ms efforts that the 
Citizens and the Southern banks was brought 
about, and it has been his unselfish devotion 
to the bank as president that has brought 
it to its present high st nding 


and was 
assume such a re- 
was mainly through 


consolidation of the 
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The Old Home. 


Captain John Flannery was first vice- 
president of the Southern Bank at the time 
of the merger. He was at one time at 
the head of a great cotton factorage busi- 
ness that had an international reputation. 
Some time ago Captain Flannery disposed 
ot this business and now devotes himself 
to the active duties of his office in the 
bank. 

Horace A. Crane, second vice-president, 
is a native Georgian, He began with the 
Southern Bank in 1873 and was promoted 
to the cashiership in 1877. Four years 


Officers’ 


later he was elected vice-president and was 
retained when the consolidation took place 
a quarter of a century later. 

George C. Freeman, assistant to the 
president, was the first cashier of the Citi- 
zens Bank of Savannah. He was con- 
nected with the Citizens Mutual Loan Com- 
pany from 1873 until it was merged into 
the Citizens Bank at its organization in 
1887. Mr. Freeman was the only one of 
the old officers retained when the Citizens 
Bank reorganized twenty years ago. 

Gordon L. Groover, cashier, came to the 


Quarters. 
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Citizens Bank as_ individual bookkeeper 
and his present position with the Citizens 
and Southern Bank is a reward for con- 
scientious work covering a number of 
vears. 

H. L. Rockwell and George Clark, assist- 
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A. Crane, second vice-president; J. J. Cum- 
mings, president Savannah Lumber Com- 
pany; John Flannery, first vice-president; 
vu. W. Hunt, capitalist; J. H. Hunter, of 
Hunter, Pearce & Battey, commission mer- 
chants; Mills B. Lane, president; Edward 


An illustration which shows the old and the new vaults, and the 
remarkable difference in their size. 


ant cashiers, complete the list of active 
officers. 

The directors are: Samuel B. Adams, 
attorney at law; B. F. Bullard, of Bullard 
& Powell, naval stores factors; J. B. Ches- 
nutt, of Chesnutt & O'Neill, naval stores 
factors; E. T. Comer, president Chattahoo- 
chee and Gulf Railway Company; Horace 


F. Lovell, of Edward Lovell’s Sons, hard- 
ware merchants; George J. Mills, private 
banker; T. H. McMillan of McMillan 
Bros., manufacturers; Lawrence McNeill, 
president Savannah Lighting Company; Lee 
Roy Myers, president Cortez Cigar Com- 
pany; H. D. Stevens of Butler, Stevens & 
Co., cotton factors. 


COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BALTIMORE. 


- one hundred years of life means much 

to an individual in experience, reputa- 
tion, judgment, honor, what must it 

indicate in the life of a corporation? 


The Commercial and Farmers National 
Bank, of Baltimore, Md., will celebrate, on 
April 6, 1910, its one hundredth anniversary, 
and will be one of the few banking institu- 
tions in the country able to point with 
pride to one hundred years of continuous 
honorable life. 

The history of this banking institution is 
practically the history of the growth of the 
nation’s commercial greatness and the bank 
promises in its anniversary year to give us 
in detail some of the important items from 
its records that will link it with some of 
the notable events in the life of the Nation, 


and which undoubtedly will be interesting 
to our readers. 

The bank’s record has been one of un- 
broken faith to its depositors and creditors, 
and though it has had seasons of trial, it 
has still the right to look those who have 
dealt with it squarely in the eyes with the 
feeling of righteous dealings. 

One thing is certain, the bank has a loyal 
body of depositors, who with the southern 
habit are prone to do business 
bank with which their fathers and grand- 
fathers traded, and who cannot be swerved 
in their allegiance. 

This feature of fealtv has been 
the bank's greatest asset, and has steed it 
great service in the trving times through 
which all banking institutions must pass. 


with the 


and is 
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Commercial and Farmers National Bank. 


The Commercial and Farmers National 
passed through the recent panic with fine 
showing, notwithstanding the fact that its 
strength had been previously sapped by 
some efforts in the line of Morse-esque 
management, if we may be permitted to use 
the phrase, which were not appreciated in 
Baltimore, and = which were 
to the financial advantage of 


conservative 
certainly not 
the stockholders. 

These latter, however, met = the 
the proper spirit, put their hands in their 
own pockels to the tune of one hundred and 
ifty thousand dollars, repaired the gaps in 
Morse methods had 


Issue mm 


the bank’s assets which 


made, and again presented their institution 


to the banking public as safe, sound and 
up to its former traditions. 

Unlike the individual, the bank 
is not nearing its hundredth birthday with 
feeble steps and depleted system, but ap- 
proaches it with vigor and with 
high aspiration and hope, for the corpora- 
tion must always reflect in its life, not only 


the history of its traditions, its 


however, 


renewed 


past, its 


victories, even its defeats; but more essen- 
tially the personality of its present man- 
agement. Always this changing element in 
corporate existence is a factor to be taken 
into account in estimating the value of the 
corporation to the business community in 
which it extends its activities. 

So, with its physical condition renewed, 
the bank has reorganized its board and man- 
agement, and starts out to wind up its first 
century and enter its second, “4 hundred 
years young.” 

The stockholders recently cailed to the 
presidency of the bank Mr. Samuel H. 
Shriver, vice-president and comptroller of 
tne National Surety Company, of New York, 
who brings to the bank thirty-two vears of 
active business experience, twenty-seven of 
which were spent in Baltimore. He has a 
host of friends in Baltimore, who are glad 
to welcome him back to his home city, and 
who are optimistic enough to predict suc- 
cess for him in the banking line equal to 
that which he had secured in the surety 
world. 
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Mr. James M. Easter, the former presi- 
dent of the bank, is returned as vice-presi- 
dent. ‘To Mr. Easter, who is vice-president 
of the Daniel Miller Co., is due the credit 
for bringing the bank safely through the 
recent panic and saving it from the results 


SAMUEL 
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Mr. F. V. Baldwin, formerly cashier, as- 
sumes a position created for him 
to president. Mr. Baldwin's especial line is 
banking with and for bankers, and in his 
new position will have wider opportunity 
to develop this side of the bank’s activities. 


assistant 


H. SHRIVER 


President Commercial acd Farmers National Bank, Baltimore. 


of methods to which we have already re- 
ferred. His personal interests in the cor- 
poration of which he is vice-president: pre- 
vented his further devoting the required 
time to the bank; but it is fortunate in 
being able to retain his active counsel and 


advice as vice-president of the bank. 


Mr. Harry M. Mason, one of the best 
liked bank officials in Baltimore, takes the 
position of cashier, for which he is so ably 
fitted by temperament, experience and local 
iequaintance. It is doubtful if there is a 
more popular bank official in Baltimore or 
one who so admirably possesses the quality 


of saying “no” without hurt. 


The president and vice-president are mem 
bers of the board of directors, the balance 
of which is composed of the following named 
gentlemen: Hugh L. Bond, Jr., 2d vice 
president B. & O R. R.; Geo. M. Gillet, 
Montague & Gillet Co., manufacturers of 
hats; Henry H. Hubner, attorney 
at law; Wim. B. Joyce, president National 
Surety Co., New York; Ernest J. Knabe, 
Jr., president American Piano Co.; Daniel 
B. Miller, Daniel Miller Co., dry goods; 
J. G. McHenry, president Columbia County 
National Bank, Benton, Pa.; Geo. M 
Shriver, assistant to president B.& O. R.R.; 
Samuel H. ‘Tattersall, Supreme Secretary 1 


straw 
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O. H.; T. Turner Tongue, general agent 
Maryland Casuaéty Co.; Joseph W. Valiant, 
the J. G. Valiant Co.; N. Winslow Williams, 
Secretary of State, Maryland. 

We feel sure that the hopes of the stock- 
holders and friends of the bank are to find 
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CHECK WRITTEN ON WOODEN 
BLOCK. 


A N odd-looking check turned up in the 
Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati, 


the other day. 


HARRY M. MASON 


Cashier, Commercial and Farmers National Bank, Baltimore. 


their realization under this new management. 


The note of confidence is already expressed 


in increased deposits of over three hundred 
thousand dollars, and the activity shown by 


their 
those 


old depositors and stockholders in 
recommendations of their bank to 
seeking banking accommodations is bearing 
May the end of the 


a fitting one after such 


fruit in new accounts, 
bank’s century be 


an enviable record as it possesses. 


It was drawn for eighty-three cents, and 
had a block of pine wood 
an inch thick, a foot long, and six inches 
wide. The check 

A real estate dealer became engaged in 
a dispute with a tenant over a_ broken 
pane, and the tenant, being com- 
damage, used the 


been written on 


was paid, 


window 
pelled to pay for the 
original check-form just described, 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


—W. O. Allison, of the Consolidated Na- 
tional Bank, is now president of the Na- 
tional Reserve Bank, the institution which 
came into existence recently by a merger 
of the Consolidated National and_ the 
Oriental Bank. Thomas J. Lewis and R. 
W. Jones, Jr. are vice-presidents and 
George W. Adams is cashier. The new 
bank is now in the old quarters of the 
Oriental Bank at John street and Broad- 
way, but will soon occupy quarters in the 
City Investing Building. 


—At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Equitable Trust Company held March 12, 
resolutions were unanimously adopted au- 
thorizing the absorption of the Bowling 
Green Trust Company by the Equitable. 

Under the plan the Bowling Green Trust 
Company will go into liquidation and the 
deposits of the Equitable will be thereby 
increased to approximately $40,000,000. 


—Cornelius C. Cuyler, of Cuyler, Morgan 
and Co., has been elected president of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany. 


—Upon the resignation of Paul H. Sher- 
idan as treasurer of the Carnegie ‘Trust 
Company, R. L. Smith, the secretary was 
named to succeed him, and will administer 
the duties of both offices. 


Che Albany 
Orust Company 


ALBANY, 


ACTIVE and Reserve i 

are solicited and interest paid 
on daily balances. Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
Companies : : ? $ & 2 2 


Capital and Surplus, $700,000 


—-The Fourth National Bank, which owns 
and occupies the northeast corner of Pine 
and Nassau streets, has acquired from the 
Germania Life Insurance Company the ad- 
joining building at the southeast corner 
of Cedar and Nassau streets. It gives the 
bank control of the entire block front on 
the east side of Nassau street from Pine 
to Cedar streets. 

On the site the bank intends to erect a 
modern office building with adequate quar- 
ters for its own use on the ground floor. 

Until the Equitable gets ready to put up 
its sixty-two story structure, the new 
Fourth National Building will have prac- 
tically unobstructed light from all direc- 
tions, and even after that it will still en- 
joy this advantage on three sides of its 
new building. 


—On March 1 of this year the deposits 
of the Prudential Savings Bank of Brook- 
Ivn were $100,000 and in recognition of the 
event, Manasseh Miller, its counsel, ten- 
dered to the board of trustees a banquet 
at the Hotel Mohawk on the evening of 
March 10. 

Clark Williams, Superintendent of Banks, 
under whose regime the charter of the 
bank was given, was invited, but was 
unable to attend and sent a letter of con- 
gratulation. Besides Mr. Williams, Wil- 
liam H. Kniffin, cashier of the Home 
Savings Bank, and Joseph Volkommer, Jr., 
were the other invited guests. 

After dinner Mr. Miller spoke of the 
formation of the institution. Mr. Koiftin 
was then introduced and spoke at length 
upon the management of savings banks 
President Volkommer, of the bank; D. W 
Kaatz, treasurer; Jesse T. Dingle, first 
vice-president; John EF. Seannel, Gustavus 
Hanus and Herbert A. O’Brien were also 
heard. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Gapital, - - $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 855,000 


Virginia’s Most Successful National Bank 
COLLECTIONS CAREFULLY ROUTED 





B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


ADAPT- 
FOR 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 


CHICACO 


George Barclay Moffat of the banking 
firm of Moffat & White, has been elected a 
director of the Columbia ‘Trust Company, 
to succeed the late Arthur G. Yates. 


The March Bulletin of the Fidelity 
and Casuaity Company is full of interesting 
and amusing facts about the insurance and 
casualty business. On the cover page ap- 
pears a late portrait of William Howard 
Taft, twenty-seventh President of — the 
United States. 


Harold A. Davidson, former president 
of the Lafayette Trust Company of Brook- 
received permission to organize, 
with several other Coney Island business 
men, the Seaside National Bank.  Solicita- 
tion of stock subscriptions will go forward 
at once. 


Ivn, has 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA 


Capital, . - 
Surplus & Profits, 855,000 
Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 


NEW YORK 


Adolph Goepel has succeeded Charles 
A. Schieren as president of the Germania 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn. Mr. Schieren 
resigned, but will continue as trustee and 
first vice-president. 

Peter H. Reppenhagen was elected sec- 
ond vice-president ; Oscar Thomass, treasurer 
in place of Julius Lehrenkrauss, deceased; 
and Joseph C. M. Lonenz, cashier to suc- 
ceed Mr. ‘Thomass. 

These changes were caused by the sud- 
den death of Mr. Lehrenkrauss, who had 
active control of the management of the 
bank for nearly thirty years. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

—As a special accommodation to its de- 
positors the Beacon ‘Trust Company of 
Boston has provided that its Faneuil Hall 
branch shall remain open on = Saturday 
evenings from 7 to 10 o'clock. This plan 
is finding favor with the retail merchants 
whose business Saturday evenings is always 
heavy. 

Harlan P. Sanborn, recently elected an 
assistant treasurer of the Beacon Trust 
Co., is manager of the Faneuil Hall branch. 


Loring P. Lane, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Westfield, Mass., has as- 


ORGANIZED 1907 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
DEPOSITS, $23,000,000 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


National Copper Bank, "ew York 


CHARLES H. SABLN, President 


JOHN D. RYAN, Vice-Pres, 


WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Cashier 


THOS. F. COLE, Vice-Pres. 


URBAN H. BROUGHTON, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH 8S. HOUSE, Asst. Casher 





BANKING 


New England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


N especially safe and 
desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest Will be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,005 


I 


certained that his bank is now the oldest 
in Massachusetts, its charter number being 
190. Several other banks were organized 
before the First National of Westfield, but 
they have since surrendered their charters or 
have been mergered with other institutions. 

The First National Bank was organized 
in 1863 and has since paid its stockholders 
$850,000 in dividends. 


IVOR S. MacFARLANE 
Treasurer The Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, Vt. 


Merchants National Bank 
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Surplus and Profits .. 855,000 


Best Facilities for Handling Items on the Vir- 
ginias and Carolinas 
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TO GET RESULTS 
From Your Advertising 


You should make yourannouncements 
Attractive, Interesting and Convince 
ing. But you say this takes much 
thought and time. Let Voorhees & 


Advertising, that’s why we secure such 
Excellent Results for our many clients 
from Maine to California. Advertis- 
ing Service, Booklets, Folders, Name 
and Emblem Cuts for Banks only. 
Special Price of $5.00 for three Hand 
Our folder ‘* Bank 
Suggestions” sent Free 
Write us for it 


some Name Cuts. 
Advertising 
upon request 





Voorhees & Company| 


Specialistsin Bank Advertising 
| 6 Nassau St., New York _etcenaattnredhcet | 


Co. do it for you. We have the Ex- 

perience, Talent and Time to do it 
right. We do one thing; devote our | 
entire time and attention to Bank 


lowest charter nun 
there are 


associations in 


It not only has the 
ber in the state, but 
national banking 
with charter numbers lower 


only 
existe 
than 190. 
Ivor S. MacFarlane, whose portrait is 
presented here, was recently elected treas- 
urer of the Marble Savings Bank of Rut- 
land, Vermont. 

Mr. MacFarlane, who is but twenty-fi 
years old, is a graduate of the University 
of Vermont and has been in the Marble 
Savings Bank since last May. His office 


Information and Business in Texas 


I can attend to tax payments, permits te do bus 


ness, ete., in the Secretary of State's office, land 
office matters, 
and investigations of a confidential nature, exam 


collect statistics, make inquir 


ine and report on the condit-on and value of pre 
erty owned or offered for sale, ete 

In tine, I wil 
ture that requires the services of an energetic 


[do anything of an honorabh! 


capable person on the ground and acquaint 


the ips and outs of Texas 
If you want this write to 
E. H. LOUGHERY 
609 West 9th St. Austin, Texas 





Japan came into the market for her first bank notes and 


securities about thirty years ago. 


A searching inquiry led 


the government to give the work to the American Bank Note 


Company. 


China sent a commission of investigation ail over the 
world before choosing the house which should print its 


currency. 


We have just completed the first issue of govern- 


mental paper money issued by China since the fifteenth 


century. 


American Bank Note Company 


Broad and Beaver Streets, New York 


BOSTCN PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURG 


up to the present time, has been that of 
assistant treasurer and he will, no doubt, 
find it comparatively easy to fill the higher 
office. 


The bankers of Vermont, of whom there 
are more than 100, have formed a staie 
bankers’ association for mutual benefit. 
The constitution adopted is modeled after 
that of the Michigan State Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 

H. L. Ward, vice-president of the Bur- 
lington Trust Company, is president 01 the 
association; C. F. Chapman of Woodstock 
is vice-president; H. 'T. Rutter, cashier of 
the Howard National Bank, Burlington, is 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Masonic Temple 


23rd St. & 6th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 
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ST. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


secretary, and D. L. Wells of Orwell is 
treasurer. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—The People’s Savings Bank, an institu- 
tion established by colored men especially 
for depositors of their own race, is open 
for business at its headquarters, 1508 Lom- 
bard street, Philadelphia. George H. White, 
former member of Congress, is the president 
and acting cashier. 

The bank is the only one of its char- 
acter, it is said, north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. It will be open daily from 9 
a. m. until 3 p. m., except on Thursday, 
when it will be open from 9 a. m. until 7 
p- m., and Saturdays, when it will be open 
from 9 a. m. until 12 m. and from 6 p. m. 
until 9 p. m. 

Besides Mr. White, the officers are: First 
vice-president, the Rev. E. W. Moore; sec- 
ond vice-president, J. T. Seth; secretary, 
Dr. J. Q. McDougald; treasurer, Walter P. 
Hall; directors, William J. Trent, J. A. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD AUDITOR ? 


I desire a position with audit company or 
with bankers who handle public utility cor- 
porations and maintain an audit department. 
I have had eighteen years’ continuous fidelity 
bond record with National Bank, Trust Com- 
pany, Corporation, Steam and Electric Rail- 
way. Successful experience and good refer- 
ences. Address 

X., care of Bankers Magazine, New York. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Carrington, W. R. Lomax, W. H. Jackson, 
Robert S. Jackson, William A. Saunders, 
Charles Pitts, L. A. Cottman, R. R. Wright, 
Jr., E. G. Phields and Isham Bridges. 


With many guests present, the officers 
and directors of the People’s Savings Bank 
of Philadelphia, the only bank for colored 
people north of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
on March 11 dedicated its new building on 
Lombard street, near Fifteenth. 

Representative negro business men, mem- 
bers of ministerial associations, and other 
organizations among the colored people 
were present to inspect the building. 

A committee of women, headed by Mamie 
A. White, daughter of former Congress- 
man George A. White, received the guests 
and served refreshments. On the evening 
of March 12 the bank officers gave a banquet 
to a number of invited guests. 

It is said that the negroes of Philadelphia 
have on deposit in various savings institu- 
tions more than $4,000,900. 


The stockholders of the American 
Bank, at Broad street and Passyunk avenue, 
Philadelphia, have voted to increase the 
cxpitat steck from $50,000 to $100,000. The 
shareholders will be given an opportunity 
to take hait of the new siock at S60 a 
share and the other half is to be sold at 
$70 a share. The last public sale of the 
stock was at S78. The bank has been en- 
gaged in business a little less than a year. 


—The Corn Exchange National Bank of 


Philadelphia has increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


THE 
Trust Company 


of America 
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$2,000,000 
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the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. 
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F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Banker and Tradesman 


of Boston, Mass. 
Prints each week news and statistics 
that are of vital importance to the 
BanKers, BroKers, Lawyers, 
Real Estate Dealers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of 
New England. 
OUR ADVERTISERS GET RETURNS 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


The Banker and Tradesman 
127 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Board of Directors, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Baak, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


From left to right President H. C. Winsor, Dr \ E. Ballard Vice-President C. C 
Assistant Cashier Harry A. Watson, Assistant Cashier Frank Miller, Assistant 
Jesse Minot, T. Frank Appleby, aad Cashier E. EF. Dayton. 


Krank R. Flood has been appointed On January 30 the Asbury Park and 
assistant cashier of the People’s National Ocean Grove Bank of Asbury Park, N. J., 
Bank of Pittsburgh. celebrated its twentieth anniversary. From 

a bank with $50,000 capital and deposits 

Charles °C. Bullock, Jr.. has retired Of $54,282, it has grown to be a powerful 

Denn the céeuing ofits Mise Matta ank institution with $275,000 of capital, surplus 
: iyi ese ce ; and profits, and deposits that often exceed 
of Albanv, N. Y., of which he was assistant a 

: . ; : : : = the two million dollar mark. 
cashier and will engage in business for him- Ria ak othe Se . ee 
self. Mr. ullock bas been engaged in the peepee ag feet cing lnecediageneenlagastion 
sie tsi cen mah enaes engagee Mm the pace with it and has become very popular 
banking business for eighteen years. with the summer residents. 

, : a All of the success which has come to the 
; Supt. Clark W iltiams has approved the bank may be attributed to the earnest en- 
increase in the capital stock of the Union — geayors ‘of President Henry C. Windsor 
Bank of Medina, N. Y., from $50,000 to and Cashier E. E. Dayton who have laid 
$100,000. No change is made in the per- down a policy of conservativeness and have 
sonnel of the directors. adhered rigidly to it. 


This National Bank is at the National Capital 
AT and is right under the eye of the Nationa) Bank- AMERICAN 
ing Department. It is a designated depusitary 
THE of the United States, and buys and sells United NATIONAL 
States bonds. Its Capital is $500,000, and its 
NATIONAL Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agentfor BANK, 


National Banks before the Treasury Department 


and solicits your business. . 
CAPITAL R. H. LYNN, President. Washington, D. 6. 





Jnditional Cheek Books. 


3 ON A PAGE 
FROM SPECIAL 
DESIGNS 


PRINTED FROM CEROTYPES WITH ENGRAVED EFFECT. A NEW PROCESS 
CHEAPER THAN LITHOGRAPHING. NO CHARGE FOR ENGRAVING 
SKETCHES FURNISHED. SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


° Zee if / 
S oe 4 i Sors Y, hrs: 


18 ROSE STREET..NEW YORK 


SOMETHING NEW AND DIFFERENT. 


A new banking house has been estab- 
ished in Washington, D. C., under the firm 
name of Harper & Co. The firm is com- 
posed of Robert N. Harper, formerly 
president of the American National Bank 
and formerly president of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce. J. Miller Kenyon 
and Thomas [.. Hume. Mr. Hume is a 
well-known Washington broker, having 
been president of the Washington Stock 
Exchange for two terms. The firm will 
have a temporary location at 1415 G street, 
and will erect a $200,000 building at 1t406 
G street, having purchased that property. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Charles M. Edson, who helped to or- 
ganize the Dollar Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Toledo (Ohio) seven vears 
ago, has tendered his resignation as cashier 
of that institution, to take effect May 1, 
after which date he intends to devote his 
entire time to his other business interests. 
Before joining the staff of the Dollar Sav- 
ings, Mr. Edson served for twenty years 
in various positions in the old First Na- 
tional, beginning as errand boy and climb- 
ing to the position of cashier. The success 
of several flourishing industrial institutions 
is dve largely to his financial support and 
management. 


The Chicago Auditorium Theatre has 
been secured for the business sessions of the 
American Bankers’ Association during the 
convention to be held in Chicago the week 
of September 13. As this theatre is con- 
nected with the Auditorium Hotel and the 


To Bond Holders 
and Investors 


ENGINEERS REPORT 


Physical Valuation of Municipal, Pabtie Service 
Corporation and other properties. and investigation 


of projects. Field includes Sonth America. 
New York, Chicago and local references 
WHISTLER & STUBBLEFIELD 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


Annex, which will be headquarters and also 
the place for registration, it will be a 
great source of convenience for the Asso- 
ciation. The theatre is one of the largest 
and finest in the countrys unusual 
acoustic properties. 

The Clearing-House banks passed a reso- 
lution requesting the banks of Chicago not 
to engage rooms in bulk at the various 
hotels for their customers. ‘This action is 
commendable and will leave the hotels open 
for the bankers of the country to reserve 
their own accommodations, and they will 
be taken care of according to the date of 
their application, as first come will be 
first served. There are many good hotels 
in Chicago and some of them close to head- 
quarters hotel. It is also expected that 
the New La Salle will be finished in time 
so that there need be no fear as to bankers 
accommodations. 


and has 


securing desirable 

The board of directors of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago at its 
monthly meeting, transferred $250,000 from 
undivided profits to surplus account, mak- 
ing the surplus account $750,000. They 
also declared a quarterly dividend of 24% 
per cent., payable April 1 to stockholders 
of record as of March 17. This is an in- 
crease of one-half of one per cent., the 


San Francisco, 


bv reason of its position at the gateway 
natural clearing 
The 


to the Orient. is the 


house for Pacific Coast business. 


American National 
Bank 


of San ! rancisco, by reason of its exten- 
sive connections and painstaking service, 
is well equipped to handle such business. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000 
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RATHBONE GARDNER President 
ARCHIBALD G. LOOMIS... Vice-President 
JAMES M. SCOTT.... ... Vice-President 
WALTER G. BROWN......... Treas. & Sec’y 
FRANCIS E. BATES... Asst. Treas. & Sec'y 
CLINTON F. STEVENS Asst. Treasurer 
GEORGE W. LAMPHEAR Comptroller 


GENERAL BANKING AND TRUST BUSINESS 


previous quarterly dividend having been < 
the rate of two per cent. 


—William H. Mitchell, vice-president of 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago and father of John J. Mitchell, 
president of that institution, celebrated his 
ninety-second birthday on March 9. He 
received the congratulations of a host of 
friends and relatives and enjoyed an old- 
fashioned dinner, at his home, which was 
eaten at the noon hour. 

Notwithstanding his extreme age, Mr. 
Mitchell attends every meeting of the stock- 
holders and directors of the bank while he 
is in the city and goes to the bank on every 
pleasant day. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Home Bank of Detroit Julius H. 
Haass, for the past fifteen years cashier 
of that institution, was made president. 
The election was unanimous. Mr. Haass 
has been connected with the bank since its 
inception twenty years ago. He began at 
the bottom and worked his way to the top. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


We need three copies of the May, 1904, 
and October, 1908, Bankers Magazine. We 
will give a four months’ subscription to first 
three who offer to send those 
issues of the magazine af you are a sub- 
scriber now we will extend your subscription 
four months Write at once 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
90 William Street, New York. 


us coples of 
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—A_ clearing-house association has been 
organized by the four leading banks of 
Duluth, Minn. A. L. Ordeau, president 
of the First National, is president of the 
association; W. G. Hegardt, cashier of the 
American Exchange Bank, first vice-presi- 
dent; W. I. Prince, cashier of the City 
National, second vice-president; J. W. Ly- 
der, Jr., cashier of the ‘Northern National, 
secretary and treasurer, and Isaac S. 
Moore, assistant cashier of the American 
Exchange Bank, manager. The committee 
of the Clearing-House Association — will 
consist of the president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer of the association. 


and W. L. McDonald 
have retired as vice-presidents of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company of St. 
Louis, and S. M. Kennard and Samuel C. 
Davis have been chosen to succeed them. 


—L. B. Tebbetts 


—Hamilton A. Forman has been suc- 
ceeded as president of the Central National 
of St. Louis by H. P. Hilliard who re- 
signed the vice-presidency of the Mechanics- 
American Bank to accept. 

Mr. Forman will leave the city and en- 
gage in business elsewhere. 

Mr. Hilliard, the new president, was 
cashier of the Austin National Bank of 
Austin, Texas, six years ago, when he re- 
signed to become cashier of the Mechanics 
National of St. Louis. When that bank 
was consolidated with the American Ex- 
change Bank in 1905, Mr. Hilliard became 
its vice-president. 
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Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
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NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED 


THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 


AS ENACTED IN 


Alabama. Kansas. Nevada. Rhode Island. 
Arizona. Kentucky. New Jersey. Tennessee. 
Colorado. Louisiana. New Mexico. Utah. 
Connecticut. Maryland. New York. Virginia. 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts. North Carolina. Washington. 
Florida. Michigan. North Dakota. West Virginia. 
Idaho. Missouri. Ohio. Wisconsin. 
Tllinois. Montana. Oregon. Wyoming. 
Iowa. Nebraska. Pennsylvania. 


THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 


By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 
BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 

T of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and isof special 

interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of two hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. Thisis the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 


All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD’'S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





Capital, - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 
eon - -  25,000,000.00 


—The next annual convention of the 
lowa Bankers’ Association will be held at 
Waterloo, Iowa, and the dates selected by 
the executive committee are June 10 and 11. 


F. J. Reynolds has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Toledo, 
Ohio, to succeed S. C. Schenck. J. M. 
Spencer, cashier, replaces Mr. Reynolds as 
vice-president. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


A mammoth safety deposit vault has 
been constructed and installed in the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Ala. It 
has room for 4,000 individual safety boxes 
and is said to be one of the largest vaults 
in the country, outside of three or four of 
the larger cities. 

In addition to the safety deposit vault, 
there is a storage vault, which is fitted 
with brass mounted cedar boxes for the 
storage of silverware, furs and the like, and 
has a compartment in which chests of silver 
and other valuables may be deposited for 
safe keeping. 

There is an emergency door in the rear 
of the vault which like the main one is 
fitted with four time locks. ‘This emergency 
door is two feet thick, the same thickness 
as the main door, but only three feet 
in diameter. The vault is fitted with an 
automatic alarm bell, which sounds when- 
ever the door is opened. 

The old’ vault will be used in the future 
for the private papers of the bank, all of 
the safety deposit boxes having already been 
transferred to the new vault. ‘The room is 
well ventilated and lighted, and the coupon 
desks are arranged conveniently along the 
wall under the sidewalk. 


On the evening of March 12, the officers 
of the Peoples National Bank of Lynch- 
burg, Va., gave a dinner in honor of the 
directors, which was quite elaborate. In 
place of the conventional menu card, each 


BANK PICTURES 
Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 
Write for particulars. 
Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 
20 John St., New York 
Reference—The Bankers Magazine 
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NATIONAL 
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ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Chio. 


guest found at his plate a handsomely em- 
bossed booklet, containing portraits of all 
the officers and directors, a sketch of the 
bank’s history and its present financial 
statement, the menu, toasts and list of the 
participants. 


—-An amendment to the charter of the 
Traders’ and ‘Truckers’ Bank of Norfolk, 
Va., provides that the capital stock may 
be increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

None of the additional stock is for sale 
at this time, but will be offered just as 
soon as the business of the bank grows and 
justifies its sale. 


The Augusta Savings Bank of Augusta, 
Ga., plans to tear down its present build- 
ing and begin the erection of a new one 
The bank expects to be 
October. 


on the same site. 
in its new home by 
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The Alabama Bankers’ Association has 
changed the date of its convention at 
Mobile from May 14-15 to May 11-12, in 
order to accept the invitation of the Louis- 
iana association to join with it in its con- 
vention at New Orleans, May 12-13. The 
Mississippi bankers have also arranged to 
spend one of their convention days at New 
Orleans. 


On February 5, at the close of busi- 
ness, the Exchange National Bank ot 
Tampa, Fla., reported deposits of $908,417; 
a cash total of $1,252,308; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $145,891; and loans and 
discounts of $673,401. The bank’s resources 
are now $1,250,000. 


—-The Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Houston, Texas, has prepared an inter- 
esting folder in which its statements for 
the last four years are compared. 

As shown by the table, the deposits have 
grown from $1,075,378 in 1906 to $5,301,- 
873 in 1909 and the other items show a 
corresponding growth. In the same length 
of time the item cash increased from $704,- 
001 to $2,786,964. 


—Since last November, the national banks 
of Houston, Texas, have made a splendid 
showing as will be evidenced by a_ glance 
at the following table: 


BANK. 
American National 
Commercial National 
First National 
Houston National 
Lumbermans National 
Merchants National 
National City 
South Texas National 


Totals 


A deal has been closed whereby the 
Citizens National Bank of Brownwood, 
Texas, takes over the business and deposits 
of the American Bank and ‘Trust Com- 
pany of the same city. The last named 
bank was organized two years ago and has 
been entirely successful. 


May 25-26 will be the days set apart 
for the annual convention of the ‘Tennessee 
Bankers’ Association, and the sessions will 
be in the Hotel Patten, Chattanooga. 


12 


In response to the official call from 
the Comptroller, the First National Bank 
of Forth Worth, Texas, presents the fol- 
lowing statement: Cash, $2,023,847; re- 
sources, $4,411,115; capital stock, $500,000; 
surplus and profits, 336,179; circulation, 
350,000; deposits, $3,524,935. The bank has 
enjoyed substantial gains in deposits, proits 
and resources during the past year. 


On February 5, the deposits of the 
Forth Worth National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Texas, aggregated %5,668,224, and the sur- 
plus and profits account stood at $687,423. 

Both of these items are taken from the 
bank's report as it was made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and both have been 
substantially increased since the report of 
November 27. 


WESTERN STATES. 


A general of the Bank of 
Naples has been established in Pueblo, Colo. 
This is the fourth city in the United States 
to have one of agencies. The other 
three cities are York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

Aside from the fact that there are 5,000 
Italians in Pueblo, the bank will do a big 
business, as it has jurisdiction over Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho and 
portions of Montana. The agency is in 


agency 


these 


New 


Deposits 


November 2 


Deposits 
February 5 
$1,059,855.45 $1,441,913.67 

792.95 4.31 

944,358.52 5,.137,288.32 

.035,173.44 


967,241.08 


9260.48 


347. 696.88 


dM, 149.75 


$18,511, 189.63 


charge of Jachetta and Nigro and quar- 
ters are being established at 308 Santa Fe 
avenue. 

The bank here is under the supervision 
of the Italian government. The Bank of 
Naples is one of the oldest and strongest 
in the world, being organized in 1539. 


Group No. 2 of the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association held its first annual conven- 
tion in the Elks’ Hlome at Newport, Ark., 
March 9. Judge E. L. Boyce delivered an 


797 
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address of welcome and J. P. Coffin, cashier 
of the First National Bank of Batesville, 
responded. Chairman C. C. Henry was one 
of the speakers of the afternoon, the topics 
ot chief discussion being the postal savings 
bank and a state banking act. 

Group No. 2 embraces thirteen counties 
as follows: Randolph, Jackson, Indepen- 
dence, White, Woodruff, Sharp, Izzard, 
Fulton, Baxter, Cleburne, Lawrence, Stone 
and Marion. 


— Enid, Oklahoma, has the distinction 
of being the largest town in the Uaited 
States without a national bank. This con- 
dition came about in February when the 
Kirst National was converted into a state 
bank with its capital increased to $100,000. 


—-The German-American State Bank of 
Lincoln, Neb., is to be launched in a short 
time. The capital stock will be $50,000 
and the officers will be as follows: Julius 
Reusch, president; Nicholas Ress, vice- 
president, and William Seelenfreund, cash- 
ier. 


For several years the First National 
Bank of Rock Springs has had the largest 
surplus fund of any bank in Wyoming. 
Recently $30,000 was added to this fund, 
increasing it to $150,000. 


—In its report of February 5, the Utah 
National of Salt Lake City, Utah, the de- 
posits are given as $1,323,398, as compared 


with $1,006,593 for November 27, 1908. 
The bank has a surplus and undivided 
profits fund of $54,205, and total resources 
of $1,777,603. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—Distinctions between receiving and 
paying tellers have been abolished by the 
Seattle National Bank of Seattle, the five 
tellers now both receiving deposits and pay- 
ing checks, the business being divided by 
initials as is customary. ‘The bookkeepers 
are placed back of the cages handling the 
respective accounts. Personal acquaintance 
between teller and customer and prevention 
of long lines before the tellers’ windows is 
the design of the new system. It was in- 
troduced into Seattle by James W. Maxwell, 
cashier of the Seattle National Bank. 


You are invited to come and 
1 see the new telegraph com- 
pany transmit 1.000 words 
a minute over a single wire. 
If unable to call write for il- 
lustrated Booklet, No. 67, 
which gives full particulars. 
TELEFPOSTCOMPANY 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
and Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington. 
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A Manual for the Collection 


of Commercial Paper 
BY c. R. LAWS 
Paper Cover, 41 Pages, 8vo., Small Type 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Compiled by a department head in the 
Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis, Mo., for 
years in charge of its foreign collections, 
the manual has been prepared primarily 
for use in the collection departments of 
banks and trust companies. 

It is a concise compilation of practical- 
ly all the general principles and rules 
governing the presentment, demand, 
test, notice of dishonor, etce., etc., 
negotiable paper, as embodied in 
Negotiable Instrument Law, now in effect 
in 36 states and divisions of the United 
States, and in the following standard 
law treatises: 

Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 
Law of Negotiable Instruments, Statutes, 

Cases and Authorities, by Huffcut 
Morse on Banks and Banking 
Tiedeman on Commercial Paper 


Copiously indexed, cross referenced and 
annotated; authorities in all instances 
indicated, their sectional numbering being 
given to permit of easy reference; and 
the notes include a table of holidays, 
rates of interest, and a list of the states 
in which the Negotiable Instruments Law 
is now in foree, with years in which it 
was therein adopted. 

BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


90 William Street, ° : New York 


—E. E. Eastwood, who has been cashier 
of the First National of Clarkston, Wash., 
for the past three and a half years, has 
resigned, and has removed to Grant’s Pass, 
Oregon, where he will engage in the mer- 
cantile business. 


—On March 15, a savings department 
was opened by the Union Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash., in their quarters in the 
basement of the building owned and oc- 
cupied by the Old National Bank of 
Spokane. 

The new savings bank with its capital 
of $500,000, will be one of the largest 
savings banks in the northwest. 


—A new bank, known as the Creswell 
Fruit Growers Bank, has been opened in 
Creswell, Oregon, with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The officers are: President, A. C. 
Bohenstedt; vice-president, L. D. Scar- 
brough; cashier, F. A. Richardson. A new 
concrete building has been contracted for 
and will be ready before summer. 


—Homer S. King, president of the Bank 
of California, was re-elected president of 
the San Francisco Clearing-House Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of that body. 
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Ignatz Steinhart, of the Anglo-Californian 
Bank, was elected vice-president and 
William H. High, of the International 
Banking Corporation, secretary. Homer S. 
King, C. K. MelIntosh, F. L. Lipman, 
James K. Lynch and Alden Anderson were 
elected to membership in the clearing- 
house committee. 


—The Twenty-Third Avenue 
Oakland, Cal., the new financial institution 
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equipment, including new vaults, safety de- 
posit boxes, have been installed and by 
altering the exterior about 2000 square feet 
of floor space have been added to the main 
banking room. 

The bank is in a most prosperous con- 
dition as these figures will show. 

On February 5, the deposits were more 
than $700,000, undivided profits stood at 
$95,831, the surplus was $100,000 and total 
resources $1,216,203. 


Prescott National Bank, Prescott, Arizona. 


East 
Oakland Bank which closed it. doors dur- 
ing the financial stringency of two years 
ago, is again open to the public. The new 
bank will continue in its present location 
while paying off the claims of its prede- 
cessors, but will soon move to larger 
quarters on the opposite corner. 

The officers of the new bank are: F. M 
Smith, president; Dennis Searles, vice- 
president; B. F. Edwards, vice-president 
and manager; R. S. Knight, cashier. Among 
the directors are General O. F. Long of the 
Pacific Steel and Wire Company, and 
James Hawkins, secretary of the Standard 
Gas Engine Co. 


opened in the old quarters of the 


—Extensive improvements are _ being 
made on the building of the Fresno (Cal.) 
National Bank. Complete new fixtures and 


—An all night and day bank is now in 
actual operation in Los Angeles, California, 
and it is proving to be a great success. 
It is open twenty-four hours every calen- 
dar day and is in high favor with those 
who do a large business at night and do 
not like to carry over their profits until 
the beginning of another day. ‘The officers 
are: Newton J. Skinner, president; J. S. 
Moore, vice-president and cashier; H. E. 
hemp, vice-president; H. B. Stafford, 
treasurer; H. M. Ostrom, T. F. Green, and 
E. R. Millar, assistant cashiers, 


—-A recent statement of the Prescott 
National Bank of Prescott, Arizona, gives 
the bank deposits of $1,100,000, a surplus 
of $100,000 and undivided profits of $57,- 
443 The year 1908 was a year of rapid 
growth for the Prescott National, but it 
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was all solid business and so it is to-day a 
bank with a reputation for great financial 
strength and enterprise. F. M. Murphy is 
president; R. N. Fredericks cashier; Morris 
Goldwater vice-president, H. A. Cheverton 
and G. E. Meany assistant cashiers. 


CANADA. 
—A. E. Ellis, who 


years connected with 


been 


Bank 


has 
the 


for forty 
of British 


North America, at different branches, and 
in different capacities, will retire from that 
institution during the coming summer, tak- 
ing up his residence in Yarmouth, N. S. 


—-b. B. Stevenson, manager of the Mon- 
treal branch of the Quebec Bank, has been 
promoted to the general managership of 
the bank. Allan McDougall succeeds Mr. 
Stevenson as manager of the Montreal 
branch. 

A branch of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada has been opened at Gowganda. 

The Bank of Hamilton has closed its 
branches at Edmonton and St. Albert, Alta. 

The Merchants Bank of Canada_ has 
opened a branch at Unity, Sask., under the 
management of N. F. Clare. 


CALIFORNIA’S NEW BANKING 
LAW. 


HE banking act, which has been signede 
by the governor and will go into 
effect on July 1 next, makes many 

desirable changes in and additions to the 
banking laws of California, and revolu- 
tionizes the methods of state supervision. 
The present Board of Bank Commissioners . 
is abolished and its place is taken by a 
superintendent of banks, with a salary ad- 
equate to secure the services of a compe- 
tent man and a sufficient staff of examiners. 
The expenses of the system are borne by 
the banks of the state, with the proviso 
that they must not exceed $75,000 in any 
one year. 

While there is no doubt that a law cover- 
ing so much detail and so much that is new 
will be found upon trial to require some 
amendment, yet for the first time in our 
history we have a comprehensive and well- 
arranged banking law which, in the main, 
is likely to be permanent. The require- 
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ments for the conduct of the business of a 
bank do not materially differ from the 
practice of well-managed banks at the 
present time, although it is probable that 
a few such banks will be compelled to re- 
adjust some of their loans to conform to 
certain principles which inexperienced 
bankers cannot safely violate. Some of the 
strong banks will probably in future, for 
the general good, have to refrain from 
practices which they have found profitable. 
Under the new law the Superintendent of 
Banks will have very extensive powers, and 
if he and the examiners whom he appoints 
do their duty it would seem that it would 
le almost impossible for a bank to fail.—- 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


WITH BANKERS MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS. 


BUSINESS BUILDING FOR BANKS 
the strong 


NE of 
newer methods of 


for banks is Harvey A. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Blodgett has been quietly at work 
among the banks of the smaller cities and 
farming communities of the Northwest, and 
has met with unusual success among his 
clients. 

The Swift County Bank of Benson. Minn., 
a farming town of twenty-five hundred in- 
habitants, started the year 1908 with about 
$500,000 deposits. Their statement of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1909, shows deposits of $640,000. 
Mr. Stone, the cashier, speaks in enthusias- 
tic terms of the results accomplished by Mr. 
Plodgett’s methods, every department of 
the bank’s activities having received a great 
impetus. 

“TIT could tell of increases in business and 
profits among my clients,”’ says Mr. Blodgett, 
“which are simply astonishing. Owing to 
the confidential nature of these reports it is 
impossible to mention them in a public way, 
giving names. 

“I have worked on the theory that in 
every community there are large sums hid- 
den away, which could be brought into busi- 
ness channels if bankers would but give the 
people plain talks on banking, and convince 
the common folk that their best interests 
lie in a close connection with a good bank. 

* “There is no secret about my methods. 
Any one can follow them if he has time, 
and the necessary training in the art of 
writing good copy, and the faculty of placing 
it so it will reach the hearts of the people.” 


advocates of the 
business building 
Blodgett, of 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are assured of a bona fide cir- 
culation among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists and others in this and foreign 
countries, at least double that of any other monthly banking publication. 





Methods and Machinery of 


Practical Banking 


By CLAUDIUS B. PATTEN 


For many years Cashier of the 
State National Bank of Boston. 


The Twelfth Edition of This Remarkable Book 
Is Now On Sale 


O WRITER of the present generation has presented so much 
valuable information on Practical Banking subjects as the 
author of this work. It is written in an admirable style. 

The book is entertaining as well as instructive. It has taken first 
rank aS aN AUTHORITY on banking matters, and it is also regarced 
as a Text-Book by banks clerks, bank officers and all others who 
wish to become pioficient in the banking business. 

A number of the leading banks in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and other principal cities, as well as in smaller 
towns and villages, have ordered additional copies for their clerks 
and junior officers. 

The book should be in the hands of every one actively connected 
with a bank—-Officers, Tellers, Bookkeepers and general Clerks—and 
every man should have a copy for his own use. 

No bank, be it large or small, in city or country village, old 
established or just beginning business, can afford to be without 
PAaTTEN’s PRACTICAL BANKING. 


An Octavo Volume of 520 pages, printed on fine paper and 
substantially bound in Cloth sides, with Buckram back. 


Price, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
NOTICE—Subscribers for THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will receive 


a copy of Patten’s book at three dollars ($3) by remitting eight 
dollars ($5 for the MaGazine and $3 for the book). 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


90 William Street, - - - New York, N. Y. 
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New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
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Bid. Asked. 
Aetna National § 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk 10 
junk of America 26 
Bank of the Manhattan 

Co. (par $50) 
Bank of the Metropolis 
Bank of H. ¥., N. B. A. .. 
Bank of Washington 
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Battery Park Nat. 
Powery Bank 
Bronx Porough 
Century Bank 
Chase National Bank 
Chatham National 

(par $25) 
Chelsea Exchange 
Chemical National 
Citizens’ Central Nat. Bk 6 155 
Coal & Tron Nat. Bank... 240 
Colonial Bank 2 300 
Columbia Bank ‘ 100 
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Bank 


Bank 
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National Bank.... 
National Bank 
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Gartield National 
Berman-American 
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German Exchange 
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Hanover National Pank... 
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Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. 
Jefferson Bank 
Liberty National 
Lincoln National Bank.... 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk 
Mechanics National Bank. 
Mercantile National Bank. 
Merchants Exchange Na- 
tional Bank (par $50). 
Merchants National Bank 
(par $50) 
Metropolitan 
Mount) Morris 
Mutual Pank 
Nassau Bank (par $50).. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce.. 
Nat. Butchers & Drovers 
Bank (par $25) 
National City Bank 
National Copper Bank.... 
National Park Bank 
New Netherlands Bank... 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank. 
N Y Produce Exchange 
Bank 
Night & Day Hank 
Nineteenth Ward Bank 
Northern Bank 
Pacific Bank (par 
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Bank... 
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Bank.... 
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Div. Rate. Bid. 
Peoples’ Bank (par $25).. 10 290 
Phenix National Bank 
(par $20) 175 
Plaza Bank 20 610 
Seaboard National Bank.. 10 350 
Second National Bank.... 375 
Sherman National Bank.. .. 125 
State Bank 250 wav 
Twelfth Ward Bank i posi 175 
Twenty-third Ward Bank. 110 ie 
Union Exchange Pank.... 180 190 
West Side Bank 2 500 
Yorkville Pank 400 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 

Astor Trust Co. ae 300 315 
Bankers Trust Co. 16 625 
Bowling Green Trust Co.. 20 390 ead 
Broadway Trust Co. 6 130 140 
Prooklyn Trust Co. 20 400) 410 
Cnrmemio Trust Coa. . 20.66 0 17 195 
Citizens Trust Co. “ 25 
Central Trust Co, 2100 Een 
Columbia Trust Co. — 235 245 
Commercial Trust Co. ... .. 130 140 
Empire Trust Co. 240 ee 
Equitable Trust Co. 2 4331 14) 
Farmers Loan & 

Co. (par $25) 1300 
Fidelity Trust Co. ae 199 
Fifth Avenue Trust Co.... 1: 325 
Flatbush Trust Co. 200 
Franklin Trust Co. 195 
Fulton Trust Co, 250 
Guaranty Trust Co. 560 
Guardian Trust Co. 160 
Hamilton Trust Co. 260 
Home Trust Co. d 100 
Hudson Trust Co. are 150 
Kings Co. Trust Co. .... 12 100 
Knickerbocker Trust Co... .. 300 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co. .. 260 
Lincoln Trust Co. ee 140 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. 

Trust Co. 2 230 
Long Is. Loan & Trust... 1! 290 
Manhattan Trust Co. (par 

$30) y 360 
Mercantile Trust Co. .... 725 
Metropolitan Trust Co.... 540 
Morton Ttusr Co. 460 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co. § 120 
Nassau Trust Co. ; 160 
N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 50 1100 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. 10 180 
NM. ¥. trast Ca. 32 560 
Peoples’ Trust Co. 12 270 
Standard Trust Co. 10 320 
Title Guar. & Trust Co... 16 470 
Trust Co. of America.... .. 300 
Union Trust Co. 50 225 
U. 8S. Mtg. & Trust Co.... 20 430 
Van Norden Trust Co. ... 10 255 
Washington Trust Co. 12 390 
Windsor Trust Co. 6 130 
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N Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, ' 
60 Congress §St., Boston. 152 Monroe St., Chicago. ; 
Div. Last 
Name. Rate. Sale. Div. Bid. Asked. 
Atlantic National Bank ......... 6 141 Bankers’ National Bank.. 8 198 202 
Boylston National Bank ........ 4 103% #8 City National Bank, 
Commercial National Bank ..... 6 140 ee eee 10 248 258 
Eliot National Bank .......... 8 207 Commercial National Bank 12 297 301 
Faneuil Hall National Bank 7 138 Continental National Bank §& 263 267 
First National Bank ............ 12 32514 Corn Exchange Nat. Rank 12 390 395 
First Ward National ‘Bank ...... 8 181% Drovers’ Deposit Nat. Bk. 10 218 221 
Fourth National Bank .......... . 165 First National Bank ..... 12 423 27 
Merchants’ National Bank ...... 10 226 First Nat. of Englewood. 10 200 250 
; Metropolitan National Bank .... 6 122 Ft. Dearborn Nat. Bank. §8& 182 187 
National Bank of Commerce .... 170 Hamilon National Bank... 5 132 136 
National Market Bank, Brighton 6 102 Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury 8 167 Ban« . : 10 949 959 
National Shawmut Bank ........ 10 288 Monroe National ‘Bank... 4 125 140 
National Union Bank ........... 7 170% Nat. Bank of the Republic 8 196 200 
National Security re 12 “of National City Bank ...... 6 169 171 
New England National Bank .... 6 145 National Produce Bank... .. 223 126 
Old Boston National Bank ...... 5 115 Oakland National Bank.. 6 ™ i 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury 6 130 Prairie National Pank.... 140 145 
Second National Rank .......... 10 226 a ec 16 
South End National Bank ...... 5 100 
State National Bank ......----- 7 161% CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 
Webster & Atlas National Bank. 6 155 Div. Rate. Bid. Asked 
Winthrop National Bank ...... 12 325 American Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 8 218 999 
ae Comire Trast Ce. océscces 7 157 161 
* No public sales. Chicago City Bank ...... 10 1502-175 
BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. pws age “a abe ph. re os ' 
iv olonial Tr. & Sav. Bk... 10 75 85 
Name. ba ps omg Drexel State Bank wena 6 167 175 
7 Drovers’ Tr. & Sav. Bk... 8 175 185 
American Trust Co. ..........- 8 345 Englewood State Bank.... 6 115 118 
Bay State Trust Co. .......... 4 Hibernian Banking Assn.. § 209 213 
> 185 
seacon Trust Co. .........++6. 8 § Harris Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 8 940 560 
eee ae Fe OM os oess 1f «$69 Iilinois Tr, & Sav. Bk....16-4ex. 497 502 
eee eee . = Kenwood Tr. & Say. Bank 6 117 — 120 
Commonwealth Trust Co. ....... 6 i654, Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 109 111 ; 
- Merchants Loan & Tr. Co. 12 385 390 
Dorchester Trust Co, 105 ; - 
Exchange Trust Co. eee ee or = * Metropolitan Tr. & 8S. Bk. 6 110 115 
Northern Trust Co. ...... 8 300 310 
Federal Trust Co. ...........000 6 400 North Western Tr. & Sav 
International Trust Co. 4 * se 7 & Sav. a 
Edberty Trast CO. ....2...ccc000 * Bank, «+++. -eesececeoes ¢ He 30 ; 
Mattapan D. & T. Co. .......05. 4 201 Prairie State Bank ...... S$ 250 = 260 N 
Mechanics’ Trust Co. ........... 6 115 Railway Exchange Bank.. 4 105 120 
New England Trust _Co. ......... 15 309 So. Chicago Sav. Bank.. 6 125 130 
Old Colony Trust Co. .......... 20 700 State Eank of Chicago... 12 340 = 360 
Puritan Trust Co. ........ececee 6 219 Stock Yards Savings Bank 6 195 205 
State Street Trust Co. ........ g * Union Bank .............. 6 123 130 
United States Trust Co. ........ 12 225 Union Stock Yards Bank. 6 125 130 
eee Western Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 148 152 
* No public sales. Woodlawn Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 2 





BOOKS ON BANKING 


HE Bankers Publishing Co. is headquarters for 











Books on Banking. A complete catalogue of all 
books on financial topics will be sent to any address 
on application. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 


HERE are several interesting and im- 
| portant articles in this month's issue 
of the magazine. “Glimpses of Pank- 
Chicago,” by: the editor, and “The 
Side of the National Capital.”’ by 
member of the editorial staff, give 
conditions in two of 
a metropolitan 
and oppor- 


ing in 
Business 
another 
insight into business 
our leading cities. 
center with 
tunities of its own. It is not so generally 
realized that Washington has’ important 
commercial interests aside from the business 
of the national government. The new de- 
partment of “Foreign Panking and Finance” 
under the direction of Charles A. Conant, 
is being very well received by our readers 
both in this country and abroad. There is 
especially matter in it this month. 
W. R. Lawson starts his series on “The Big 
Banks of To-day,’ with an article on “The 
French Group.” 

In the “American Institute of Banking” 
department we present some interesting data 
ind pictures apropos of the coming conven- 
tion of the Institute to be held on_ the 
\laska-Yukon-Pacitic Exposition grounds at 
Seattle. 


The 


Chicago is 


business problems 


good 


department this 
various 


“Banking Publicity” 
month contains a symposium = on 
features of bank advertising participated in 
by some of the best known men in this field. 


NEW BOOKS SELLING FAST. 
“Practical Treatise on 
Ranking and Commerce,’ published — last 
month, is proving to be a good seller both 
in the United States and Canada. The author 
is one of the oldest and best Known bankers 
in Canada The practical thoughts and sug- 
gestions with which the 
teem are the fruit of a 
banking 


also «a 


George Hague's 


pages of this book 
half century’s expe- 
rience In 
strong demand for our 
“The Moneys of the 
Gardner, a handbook 
Some of the 


There is 
new 50-cent book on 
World, by 


for the exchange 


James P 
department 
banks are considering the 
book in large 
away their compliments to their cor- 
respondent banks 

We wish to call 
busine books 
month, Lewis's 
tising Warren’ “Thoughts on 
Higinbotham’s ‘The MabWting of a Merehant;” 
“The Transaction of Business,” by An 
Carnegie and Sir Arthur Helps, are 
that ought to own. 
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idea of 


give 


larger 
buying the 
with 


quantities to 


special attention to the 
reviewed in the maga 
“Financial Advert 


Business;" 


new 
azine thi 


and 
drew 
books 


every banket 


a great 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS. 


The Publicity Department is now handling 
he advertising preparation of banks in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. We are selling 
many thousand copies of our book 
lets and our combination offer of 104 news- 
paper advertisements and our bank adver- 
tising textbook ‘“‘Pushing Your Business,” is 
proving a very popular one. Last month we 
sold a set of the ads. to a banker in 
Madrid, Spain, who had previously bought 
a copy of the advertising textbook. 


HIGH CHARACTER OF ARTICLES. 


We have pleasure in enclosing our renewal 
Pankers Magazine for 
In doing so the writer 
wishes to express his great appreciation of 
the many improvements which have been 
made in the magazine during the past few 
vears and of the generally high character of 

the articles contributed. 

E. SHORROCK, Pres., 
Northwest Trust & Safe Deposit Co., 

Seattle, Wash. 


subscription for the 
the current vear. 


ONE ISSUE WORTH YEAR’S OF 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Enclosed kindly find my check for $5.00 for 
another year’s subscription to your valuable 
magazine. 

One issue is well worth the price of a 
year’s subscription. Am especially well 
pleased with your Publicity Department. 
from which I have taken many suggestions. 

Just consider me a permanent subscriber, 
and forward bills whenever my time is up. 

With wishes for your continued suc- 


cess, 


best 


BROMLEY, Cashier, 
Peoples Bank, 
Buena Vista, Va. 


DAVID S. 


GROWTH OF THE CONCRETE IN- 
DUSTRY. 
F  Nghetgecnari to Richard L. Humphrey, 


as quoted by the “Cement Age” of 
New York, in 1893 there were only 
300,000) barrels of cement manufactured. 
while last year there were 50,000,000 barrels. 





THE NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 
Cuartes D. Norvox, was born in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, March 


12, 1871, spent his boyhood in Burlington, Wis., and entered the 
office of the Northwestern Insurance Company there in 1885; 


graduated from Amherst College in 1893 and has since traveled 
extensively abroad, studying at first hand the banking systems of 
England, France, Germany, and other European countries; became 
assistant general agent for the Northwestern Insurance Company 
in Chicago in 1897 and general agent in 1905; comes to his new 
office with the good wishes of the banking fraternity 





Cc. D. NORTON 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 





